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The narrative, from which this passage is taken, 
is one of those many accounts, contained in the 
gospel, of miraculous cures performed by our Lord 
upon persons possessed with devils. The incident 
in question occurred upon the return of Jesus from 
the mountain, where his transfiguration had taken 
place. It was on that occasion, that ''when he 
came to his disciples, he saw a great multitude 
about them, and the Scribes questioning with 
them. And he asked the Scribes, what question 
ye with them ? And one of the multitude an- 
swered, and said; Master, I have brought unto 
thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit ; and where- 
soever he taketh him, he teareth him ; and he 

B 
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foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth 
away : and I spake to thy disciples that they should 
cast him out ; and they could not. He answereth 
him, and saith, O ! faithless generation, how long 
shall I be with you ? how long shall I suffer you ? 
Bring him unto me. And they brought him unto 
him : and when he saw him, straightwavthe spirit 
tare him ; and he fell on the ground, anowallowed 
foaming. And he asked his father. How long is 
it ago since this came unto him ? And he said 
of a child. And ofttimes it hath cast him into 
the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him : but 
if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, 
and help us. Jesus said unto him. If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. And straightway the father of the child 
dried out, and said with tears. Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief." Such is the account 
given by St. Mark of this transaction : which, as 
a mere story, might well interest us, from the 
unaffected plainness, and natural sincerity, with 
which the simple narrative is related : but which 
justly puts forth far weightier claims to our atten- 
tion, referring, as it does, to Him, who is the 
Author of our salvation; and containing instruc- 
tion, certainly not unimportant, and by which, 
through the blessing of God, we ourselves may 
well profit. 
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In the first place, we may remark, that this 
answer of the Jewish parent, which I have taken 
for my text, was made in reply to the words of 
our Saviour, " If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth" We see, in many 
other instances in the gospel history, the same 
quality of belief required, as a condition, in order to 
the performance of any miraculous cure. *' Believe 
only, and thou shalt be made whole ^," was in eflfect the 
constant tenor of our Lord's language to those 
who sought his aid. '^ Thy faith hath saved 
thee%'* was his common address to those, whom 
he dismissed restored to health: and, when he 
returned to his own country, we are told, that 
*-he could not do any mighty works there, be- 
cause of their unbelief \*' The requiring, therefore, 
the faith of the parent, as necessary in order to 
the cure of the child, was in strict accordance with 
the usual tenor of his practice in similar cases. 

It is not my purpose, now, to enquire exactly 
into the nature of this belief, the want of which 
seems to have controlled even the power of the 
Son of God in working his deeds of mercy. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, as an application to any one 
for assistance seems necessarily to imply a belief 

* Mark v. 36 ; Luke viii. 50. 

' Mark v. 34 ; Luke vii. 50 ; xviii. 42. 

^ Matt. xiii. 58 ; Mark yi. 5. 
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in his power to assist : so it is only reasonable 
to require, that such a belief should be real, and 
not assumed. But what the exact nature of this 
faith was, or what its degree, we may very well 
leave in uncertainty. It is of course obvious, 
that it was not Faith, in that exalted sense, in 
which it is sometimes used as the means of a 
Christian's justification — faith, that is, in Christ, 
as the Redeemer, who came to make atonement 
for the sins of the world. Nor yet can it be said 
to have consisted in a belief, that Jesus was the 
Messiah expected by the Jews, a belief compatible 
with very erroneous notions as to his nature, cha- 
racter, and purpose : for the accounts in the gospel 
do not seem by any means to imply, in all cases, 
the existence of such a belief in those persons, 
upon whom our Saviour, or his Apostles, performed 
miraculous cures. Nor again was it necessarily 
connected with other high moral qualities, as is 
shown in the case of the ten lepers who were made 
whole. For though one only of these had the 
grace to return, to render thanks to his benefactor, 
while the nine went their way in base ingratitude ; 
the thankless lepers were cured of their disease, 
and must therefore have had the faith requisite 
to receive this blessing ^ And though our Saviour 

* Luke xyii, 14. 
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addresses to the single grateful Samaritan, who 
returned to him, the words, " Thy faith has made 
thee whole ;" as the others were made whole too, 
they also must have had this faith. In answer to 
the supplications of the two blind men, as is re- 
lated in the ninth chapter of St. Matthew, our 
Lord says unto them, " Believe ye that I am able 
to do this ?" and when they reply '^ yea, Lordy^ his 
answer is '* according to your faith he it unto you'* 
And this passage may probably serve as a key to 
the nature of the faith required in such cases, — 
which seems to have been a sincere belief, that 
the person applied to for aid, was able to grant 
what was asked of him. But, as I said, not wish- 
ing to dwell on this point, I shall rather, on the 
present occasion, direct your attention to the sim- 
ple and affecting declaration of the parent, '' Lord, 
I believe : help thou mine unbelief* 

And first, I will remark, that this is one of those 
touches of nature, which give such strong internal 
evidence to the truth of the gospel history. When 
we read the account of the incident thus unaffect- 
edly, and what, if it were the result of the art of 
a finished writer, we should call dramatically de- 
scribed, the whole transaction stands out before 
us, and the scene, as a living picture, is present to 
our eyes. We see, as it were, the multitude stand- 
ing round in wondering expectation : — the dis- 
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ciples abashed at their own want of power — ^the 
jealous^ and now triumphant, unbelief of the Scribes 
who questioned with them — the poor demoniac 
tost and torn by the spirit that possessed him — 
the Saviour with fiiU and calm confidence in his own 
power, with meek dignity requiring only beUef, as 
the conditionTof the cure to be performed — and 
the father in tears, anxious, agitated, trembling^ 
believing, but yet doubting, as to the fulness and 
sufficiency of his beUef — ^hoping for the cure from 
the power and goodness of Jesus ; but hardly 
daring to expect that it would be granted at the 
request of a petitioner so unworthy as himself. 
The answer too of the parent, '' Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief^ is one, which never 
would have been invented or devised by any one, 
who was attempting to paint a fictitious tale in 
the colours of truth. It never would have oc- 
curred to any one to blend thus strangely hope 
with distrust, and to express in the same sentence 
the belief of the father, and his doubts. At the 
same time, when it is so stated, and the scene is 
so described, we recognise it at once as agreeable 
to nature ; and the account comes home to our 
minds and feelings in the very garb — nay — ^in the 
very naked reahty of truth. And this is the very 
distinguishing character of a true relation — to con- 
tain incidents not likely to be invented, but which. 
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when put before us, are admitted to bear the stamp 
of verity. Writers of great imaginative talent and 
dramatic power, cast an air of truth over fictitious 
tales by the introduction of circumstances of this 
kind. But no one ever did, or can consider this 
to be the case with St. Mark. His style is even 
more dry, homely, and unpoetical, than those of 
the other Evangelists ; and we cannot therefore 
but conclude, that he tells a plain unvarnished tale, 
setting the scene before us just as it occurred. 
And to many minds there is no more powerfiil 
proof, that the gospel is not a fable cunningly de- 
vised by artful men, than such touches as these, in 
which truth peeps out undesignedly, but most con- 
vincingly, and without argument makes us feel 
sure, that what we read is a genuine representation 
of facts that actually took place. The conviction, 
which laboured arguments, and long chains of 
proof have failed to effect, sometimes flashes upon 
the mind from single passages of this kind, and 
produces that historical belief, which is the ground- 
work of a saving faith. Persuaded, that the scrip- 
tures are true historically, we learn next to rely 
with full confidence on the promises they contain : 
and to place our hopes on Him, who, as, while on 
earth, he exercised a power to cure the bodies of 
those who would believe, so now, in heaven, is the 
physician of our souls, and will expel the evil 
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spirit of sin from those who trust in him ; as he 
is here described to have cast out that, which pos- 
sessed this demoniac boy. 

Thus much for the evidence which this expres- 
sion of the father gives to the truth of the gospel 
history. Secondly, what state of mind does it show 
in himself? It shows in the first place a belief in 
the power of Jesus to work the cure he desired. 
He himself declares such a belief — *^Lord, I believe f 
and the fact of the miracle having been wrought, 
proves that this belief was real. At the same time, 
as we have already limited the extent of this faith, 
so now may we see, that in kind too it was not al- 
together of that character, which, we might be dis- 
posed to imagine, could alone find acceptance with 
God. His faith in the power of the Lord to work 
the miracle was evidently but weak and trembling. 
Nothing can show this more plainly than his own 
words. ** If thou canst do any thing,'* he says, 
" have compassion on us, and help us'\ He neither 
felt, nor expressed any certain conviction of the 
power of Jesus. His mind hovered between hope 
and fear, between confidence and irresolution — 
" Help thou mine unbelief Satisfied, as he pro- 
bably was, by the testimony he had heard, that our 
Saviour possessed a power beyond that of mortal 
man ; unable to refuse his assent to the evidence 
aiforded by his works, still the greatness of the 
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miracle to be wrought recurred perhaps to his 
mind, and staggered his rising faith ; and desirous, 
as he must have been, to believe in hope, he could 
not prevent fears and anxious doubts from mingling 
themselves with his expectations. 

Now how many persons are there, whose state 
of mind, in the weightier matter of the saving faith 
of a Christian, is not, in some respects, very unlike 
that of the father in my text! How many, who 
believe — but with a very wavering and uncertain 
belief ! How many, whose reason yields an assent 
to the evidence of Christianity, while faith has yet 
no real root in their hearts ! How many in short, 
who believe, or think they believe, but still have 
but too much need that the Lord should help their 
unbelief ! 

It is perhaps hardly possible to comprise among 
these that large class, who, calling themselves 
Christians, never bestow a thought upon the re- 
ligion they profess — who know not either what to 
believe, or what to disbelieve — who are Christians, 
because they were born in a Christian country, and 
were baptized in infancy into the faith of the Re- 
deemer, but neither know, nor think, nor care, 
what that faith is. Such persons may have no 
fixed principles of unbelief, because they have no 
fixed principles on the matter at all. They profess 
probably to believe ; though they can hardly think 
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that they do so. And if from their careless incon- 
siderateness unbelief has not been estabUshed in 
their head ; it is but too probable, that it has es- 
tablished a securer and firmer dominion in their 
heart. Still even these persons have thus much at 
least in common with this Jewish parent, that, 
if ever they are to be Christians in heart, as 
well as in name, they can only be made so by 
the Lord helping, and that mightily, their im- 
belief. 

All those persons again, who, haviijg made some 
enquiry on the subject, and not doubting that the 
gospel is true historically, yet look upon it in little 
other light than any other piece of history — who 
believe, that Jesus Christ appeared on earth at the 
time there declared, and did the things therein re- 
corded ; yet feel little power of applying this belief 
to their own souls — who, though they do not in- 
deed doubt that after death comes judgment, yet 
cannot bring themselves to reflect that in that day 
-they will have to give an account of the things 
done in the flesh — ^who do not deny, that Jesus 
Christ came to call sinners to repentance; but 
cannot consider that call as addressed to themselves 
— though after a sort indeed they believe, yet much 
do they require, that the Lord should help their 
unbelief. 

They again, to whose minds the difficulties and 
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objections raised against religion, though once re- 
moved, occur again and again — ^who, though they 
have examined the evidences of our faith, and 
assent to its truth, are yet staggered by obstacles, 
and harassed by doubts, in order that they may 
stand fast in the faith without wavering, need 
much the aid of the Lord to help their unbelief. 

And lastly, even with the truest servants of their 
Lord, there are times, when the clear prospects of 
faith seem for a moment obscured — when seeing, 
as St. Paul says, as through a glass, it is indeed but 
darkly — when the clouds come, as it were, over the 
soul, and the light of God's countenance appears no 
longer to shine. In such times as these, the 
Christian, sincere, but weak in faith ; believing, 
but yet doubting, and for the moment involved in 
clouds and gloom, will readily adopt the humble 
language of the father of this suflFering child, and 
cry out with him, ''Lord, I believe: help thou 
mine unbelief'^ 

If then, at all times to most, and sometimes to 
all, the language of this petition would not be un- 
suited — ^if our belief do, indeed, want such increase 
and such improvement, that it may not be termed 
unbelief — the next question is, how this, which we 
thus admit to be desirable, is to be eflFected. And 
here the answer may be derived from the same 
source which has suggested the enquiry. It is the 
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Lord who must help our unbehef. Faith, pure, 
firm, trusting, and undoubting, is the gift of God, 
and from him alone can be obtained. '' Lord^* 
said the disciples, '^ increase our faith ^ ;" and the 
same prayer well becomes the mouth of his disci- 
ples now in every stage of their Christian course. 
It is the teaching of the Holy Spirit which can alone 
enlighten the eyes of our understanding to see, and 
open our hearts to entertain the mysteries of divine 
truth. It is the '' unction from the Holy One"" which 
enables those who receive it to " know all things ^^ 
^' The natural man cannot know the things of the 
Spirit of God, because they are spiritually discerned'^." 
How this may be — how faith may be required 
by God of man, and still be the gift of God to man — 
how the heart can thus be under the influence and 
control of the Holy Spirit, and still man be respons- 
ible for the feelings of that heart — how, in short, 
the supreme power of the Almighty is compatible 
with the free moral agency of man, is a question 
which we need not now enter into: or rather, is 
a question, which we need not enter into at all, now 
or ever ; for assuredly we should enter into it in 
vain. Let us rather receive it as a truth revealed 
by God, on a subject utterly beyond the reach of 
man. It is a truth, which may be perplexed by 

* Luke xvii. 5. « 1 John ii. 20. ^ i Qq^. ii. 14. 
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metaphysical subtlety ; it is a truth, which may be 
perverted by fanaticism, and scoffed at by infidelity ; 
but it is a truth still : it is a truth, which no man 
ever has been, or will be able to understand; but 
from which there is no real escape, but into blank 
atheism on the one hand, or absolute blind fatal- 
ism on the other. It is the Lord that must help 
our unbelief. But in this, as in all other things, 
though it is God who does it, he does it according 
to general laws, and in some degree at least through 
the agency of our own exertions. God controls; 
but man must endeavour. It is so in all things. It 
is so in faith. For, if we would that the Lord 
should increase our faith, we must take the means 
that he has appointed to this end — avoid all those 
things which he has denounced as contrary to the 
same, and not expect that this best gift of the Giver 
of all good will come uncalled for, and unsought. 

In speaking of what we must do in order to co- 
operate with God in establishing the principle of 
belief in our hearts, I do not propose now to dwell 
on the especially appointed means of Christian 
grace, ordained by our Lord. It is not my purpose 
to treat, either of the sacrament of baptism, wherein 
the stain of inherited corruption is washed out, and 
the principle of a new life implanted in the soul ; or 
of the supper of the Lord, wherein that same life is, 
by the spiritual reception of the body and blood of 
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Christy renewed^ and strengthened^ and sustained. 
These have then- proper work in the regeneration, 
and edification of the believer. But I now wish to 
speak rather of the causes of the declension of 
the spiritual life, than of its growth; and to ad- 
vert to some of those habits, which most fre- 
quently either stifle the principle of belief in its 
very infancy, or gradually pervert the better feel- 
ings into a careless scepticism, or a hardened 
infidelity. 

And first, all habitual indulgence in known sin 
has inevitably this eflfect ; and especially in those 
sins, into which the young are most likely to fall — 
sins of intemperance and licentiousness. The lusts 
of the flesh war against the influence of the spirit 
of truth, and the voice of wisdom finds no passage 
to enter in, where the heart is corrupted with the 
vain imaginations and pollutions of sin. He, who 
walks according to his corrupt desires, and allows 
himself in an habitual course of vicious self-indul- 
gence, is not only by his transgressions treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath, but is deadening 
the very principle of life within him, and runs a 
very great and imminent risk of having his heart 
hardened in unbehef. It' may not be very evident 
why this is. It may seem at first sight, that the 
convictions of the understanding should be alto- 
gether independent of the moral conduct. It does 
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not appear why faith, in so far as it consists in the 
assent of the intellect to truth, should be influenced 
by our virtuous or vicious habits. Perhaps no 
investigation will fully explain the manner in which 
this influence is exerted ; for the workings of our 
moral nature in this, as in many other points, elude 
our powers of research. It has seemed to some 
enough to say, that, as the vicious man can have no 
wish for religion to be true, his judgment is biassed 
by his feelings, and he comes to believe revelation 
to be false, because he desires that it may prove so. 
And no doubt an influence of this kind is exerted, 
though not so much in a direct deliberate decision 
and choice, as in an imperceptible weight thrown 
into the scale in a thousand struggles between good 
and evil, in each of which, as evil prevails, a prac- 
tical decision is, as it were, made against the truth 
of that belief, on which the suggestions of the better 
part are founded ; and a practical habit of unbelief 
is formed, without the subject having ever been 
submitted to the deliberate investigation of the rea- 
soning powers. If it were merely, that the wishes 
of a wicked man against religion in some degree 
biassed his judgment, a contrary wish in after times 
ought to be equally efficient to produce belief. But 
this is not seen to be the case. Many a sinner, 
awakened and alarmed, wishes to be able to believe, 
but cannot. Whatever influence a mere wish can 
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exert, is then thrown on the side of faith, but is 
found too weak to prevail against a confirmed habit 
of unbelief, which has been allowed to establish 
itself. In fact, a course of sensual sin seems to 
exert an influence upon the capacity for belief, 
independent of the will. It thoroughly corrupts 
the heart, and renders it incapable of believing the 
glorious promises of the gospel. Even if Faith were 
purely intellectual, I know not, that there would be 
any thing more extraordinary in the fact of it being 
thus affected by vicious habits, than that other 
powers, altogether intellectual, as memory or judg- 
ment, should be weakened or clouded by sensual 
sin. As Jeremy Taylor has well expressed it in 
the converse case, '^ the understanding is clarified 
by the purification of the heart V' and will be found 
dull and heavy therefore where this is gross. But 
beyond this, if we consider faith as complicated with 
our moral nature, and that moral nature under the 
influence, and subject to the control of Him, who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, why should 
we be surprised to find, that, as other moral per- 
ceptions are blunted beyond repair by vicious pur- 
suits, as other moral habits are corrupted beyond 
hope of purification by long indulgence in sin, that 
in the same way the soul should be so clotted by 

• Works, vi. 390, ed. Heber. 
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the contagion of the same defilement, as to lose the 
divine property of the perception of those truths, 
which are reserved for the pure in heart ? 

Scripture, in many places, incidentally points out 
by its language this, which I may call the moral 
nature of faith. '^ O ! fools, and slow of heart to 
believe the prophets V says our Saviour; ^^with 
the heart man believeth to righteousness V' says 
St. Paul : " if thou believest mth all thine heart 
thou mayest*," was the answer of Philip to the 
eunuch who desired baptism: and the principle 
itself is expressly laid down by our Lord, when he 
makes the important declaration, that, " if any man 
will do his willy he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be from God\" And again, that he 
will *' manifest himself to him that loves him and 
keeps his commandments ^" Experience every 
where confirms this language of Scripture, and this 
both by showing us those who love the law of God, 
and endeavour to conform themselves to his will, 
gradually growing up into a clearer perception and 
a fuller understanding of divine truth; and most 
strikingly too by exhibiting the contrary effect, 
viz., that persons, who habituate themselves to a 
course of sin, do generally end by becoming prac- 
tically hardened in unbelief. And this fact is the 
great point, and would be quite suflScient for us to 

^ Luke xxiv. 25. ^ Rom. x. 10. « Acts viii. 37. 

» John vii. 17. * John xiv. 21. 
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rest upon, even if we could in no way at all account 
for it ; whereas, I have endeavoured to show, that 
we can, in some degree at least, trace the process 
by which it is effected, and that, if we cannot do so 
fully, the fact is yet agreeable to the general analogy 
of our nature. 

In all temptation therefore to sin, let this double 
danger be present to the mind. Consider, that 
each specific act of vicious indulgence is not merely 
criminal, as a transgression of God's law ; but 
assists also towards the corruption of the heart into 
an incapacity for belief. In vain will you wish 
hereafter to wash out the stain thus engrained in 
the soul. In vain will the confirmed sensualist^ 
when roused to his danger, endeavour to recall to 
his mind the simple emotions, the pure feelings, the 
clear perceptions of his former self. When practi- 
cal unbelief has, during a long course of sensual 
sin, sunk deep in the soul, it is not in the power of 
man to wash out the stain. I do not say, that 
there is no return : but narrow indeed is that path, 
and straight is that way, and few are they that 
find it. The power of man is unequal to the at- 
tempt : and if faith be ever to reassume its empire 
in the soul embruted by a long course of sensual 
lusts, it can only be by means of Him, to whom all 
things are possible, and who is able to help the un- 
belief even of the most hardened heart. 

The next point, to which I will advert, as ex- 
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erting an influence upon the mind diametrically 
opposed to the principle of faith, is the habit of 
light trifling on serious subjects — of thoughtless 
scoffs and jests on matters connected with religious 
practice or belief. 

A lively imagination, and playful fancy, are 
things in themselves amiable and attractive to every 
healthftil mind. They are faculties, which for the 
most part shine forth with greater brilliancy in the 
young ; as sound an4 sober judgment is the proper 
attribute of maturer years : and their sportive ex- 
ercise contributes to much, that is delightful in 
the gay companionship of youth. The Almighty 
in his wisdom has gladdened the whole animated 
scene of creation with varied ornament, and su- 
perabundant brilliancy. He has painted in their 
beauty the bright plumage of the winged birds — 
burnished in splendour the golden scales of the 
insect tribes; and poured out on the enamelled 
meadow a prodigal superfluity of varied colours, 
and sweet smelling odours. In the same wisdom 
has he shown, a like extent of creative power 
in the world of intellect; and has gifted the human 
mind with these lighter, and more graceful, and 
pleasing faculties, not for the serious business of 
life ; but to superadd, as it were, a superfluous 
charm to his reasonable creatures — to give life to 
conversation, and spirit to society ; and to heighten 
the gay hilarity of social intercourse with the varied 

c2 
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images of fancy, and the playful sallies of wit. And 
let us then rejoice in these pleasant gifts of our 
bountifiil Creator, and use them for his glory, and 
our happiness, as He has designed. But, in pro- 
portion to the excellency of the gifts, is the guilt, 
which attaches to their abuse. And, both from the 
nature of these gifts themselves, and the character 
of those to whom they belong, few, or none, are 
more likely to be abused. The faculty of amusing 
others is so agreeable and flattering to all — parti- 
cularly to the young, to whom especially it belongs 
— that they who enjoy it, stand in need of much dis- 
cretion, not to be led away by it into excess. It 
is so easy to throw about in sport the shafts of 
ridicule, and there are so few things, that will not 
afford materials for a laugh to him, who is per- 
versely bent on seeking them out, that sanctity 
does but too commonly prove no shield against ir- 
reverence ; and the very unbecomingness of the 
subject is seen frequently only to stimulate the 
joke. I am not now speaking of intentional deli- 
berate profaneness — of those, who ridicule religion 
and the scriptures, because they do not feel the 
one, or believe the other ; and blaspheme God, be- 
cause they neither know, nor fear him. If such 
there be, and some such in large societies of men 
there always are, it is not probable that they should 
be in this place, and to them the language of re- 
monstrance would be addressed in vain. 
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But I speak of those, who, without any purposes 
hostile to religion, and without having lost, in what 
they consider main points, a sense of religion, are 
yet from thoughtlessness, from bad example, or a 
craving appetite for exciting merriment, led to in- 
dulge in foolish, and unbecoming conversation on 
sacred subjects — to forget, that light and little 
things are the proper topics for light jests ; and to 
venture to treat with vain ridicule, and to place in 
a ludicrous point of view, subjects, which should 
only be thought of with reverence, and approached 
with solemnity. It would be well for such persons, 
if higher motives are not sufficiently present to their 
mind to restrain their folly, that at least they should 
consider, that, in the greater part of such instances, 
the laugh raised is to be ascribed, rather to the 
corruption of those who enjoy the jest, than to the 
wit of him who makes it — that many who involun- 
tarily join in the laugh, feel any thing but admira- 
tion for the author of the joke — that the wit is, for 
the most part, of that kind, of which any one of 
real talent might well be ashamed ; since no one is 
so stupid, as to be unable to raise a laugh at the 
expense of decency, among the corrupt and profane, 
and almost to pass for a wit, if he will but be a 
blasphemer too. 

The evil consequences, which, in many ways, re- 
sult from this perversion of wit — from this ^^ light 
talking and jesting which are not convenient," are 
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more than I can now enter upon. I will confine 
myself to that one, which belongs to my subject, 
viz. its tendency to foster an unbeheving spirit. 
That this must be the case, is obvious on the plain 
principles of human nature ; for it is impossible, 
that the habit of light trifling on such subjects should 
not indispose the mind for that serious consideration 
of them, and that reverential spirit, which is indis- 
pensable for a fitting reception of the holy things 
of God. Many persons, far removed from the 
habits of the scoffer, have experienced the mischief 
of the casual connection in the mind of any unbe- 
coming image with some single subject of serious 
import. And what then must naturally be the 
state of mind of those, who are continually sum- 
moning up ludicrous images, and estabUshing in 
their thoughts the most unbecoming associations 
on all subjects, on which wise persons cultivate no 
other feelings but those of reverence, approaching 
to awe ? How can we expect any thing else, but 
that they will gradually unfit their minds for the 
serious reception of truth ; and bring them to a 
state of careless and indifiei:ent scepticism as to the 
most momentous concerns ? And further — if Faith 
be the gift of God — if it be by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that that sacred feehng is 
implanted, and preserved in the soul — ^how can 
we expect, that the Lord will help the unbelief 
of those, who thus vainly and wantonly trifle 
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with his sacred things, and harden their own 
hearts ? 

There is only one more point, on which I wish 
to touch, as a habit opposed to the estabUshment 
of a sound and healthy belief; and it is one belong- 
ing to a class of persons very different from either 
of those spoken of above — to persons, who have 
the subject of religion frequently present to their 
minds — who in one sense think much about it ; 
but not altogether rightly, or usefully. I mean 
those, who allow their minds continually to dwell 
on points of difficulty and doubt, who are harping 
for ever on the same mysterious, and perhaps in- 
scrutable subjects — ^perplexing themselves in vain 
with the same perplexities ; and shaking the whole 
fabric of their belief, because they cannot quite un- 
derstand how its foundations are laid. Now it is 
far from my meaning, that the subject of religion 
should not be viewed in its whole extent — its dif- 
ficulties fully admitted — ^fairly stated — and dispas- 
sionately examined. But the full exercise of this 
reasonable right of judgment is a very different 
thing, from the indulgence of that sort of spirit, of 
which I am speaking. Religion is a subject, on 
which there are, and always must be, very great 
difficulties. It is neither fair to deny this, nor de- 
sirable to attempt to explain it away. The true 
wisdom, is, fiilly to understand and admit, that 
there are things, at the knowledge of which, with 
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our present faculties, we can never hope to arrive ; 
and about which, therefore, it is useless to enquire- 
Some of the most perplexing of these questions are 
purely metaphysical, and attach equally to all re- 
ligion, natural, as well as revealed. Others arise 
out of revelation. But, in both cases, having once 
ascertained that the subject is beyond the reach of 
our faculties, we should turn our minds from it, 
and not allow it to perplex us any more. We are 
not called upon to bow our reason with the church 
of Rome, to man, as an infallible guide ; but we 
may well adopt the language of one of the most 
enlightened members of that church ; and say with 
Erasmus, " Let us not be ashamed to answer to 
some things, God knows how it can be: it is 
enough for me to believe that it is. I know that I 
shall rise again ; for this Christ promised, who 
rose himself first of all. But what the body, with 
which I shall rise, will be : or how, when it will 
have undergone so many different changes, it will 
still be the same, I think it conduces little to true 
piety much to dwell upon: though I do not object, 
at a fitting time, moderately to enquire ^." 

This is a caution, which it would be well for 
many persons to keep in mind ; that, when they 
enquire upon high and mysterious subjects, they 
do it, as Erasmus says, '' moderately'' — that is, not 

* Ep. lib. xiii. Joh. Schlectae. 
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presuming to push their enquiries beyond their 
strength ; nor insisti g upon prying into things 
which God has placed above their capacities. We 
should remember, too, that even with respect to 
things which are not altogether beyond our mental 
powers, it is, on all difficult subjects, a much easier 
thing to raise doubts, than to solve them. Very 
little talent or application are necessary for the 
one : a good deal of both for the other. It has 
been well said, that a fool may easily ask ques- 
tions, which it will puzzle a wise man to answer : 
and yet a fool, in asking such questions, feels a 
vain-glorious gratification, and enjoys a fancied 
superiority. And this is a very dangerous snare 
to some minds, which are led away by the vanity 
of thus enjoying the triumphs of genius at an easy 
rate ; and flatter themselves with the notion of 
their own acuteness, in suggesting difficulties they 
cannot explain; and in stumbling over obstacles 
which they imagine others less clear-sighted than 
themselves to have overlooked. The habit of mind 
thus generated, of looking almost exclusively to 
the objections, which may be raised on every sub- 
ject, is a very dangerous one, unless accompanied 
by great power of intellect, and great patience of 
research. Few situations are more unhappy than 
that of the man, who has a disposition to enter- 
tain doubts as to the truths of religion, without 
having sufficient vigour of talent, or industry in 
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the application of that talent^ to endeavour seri- 
ously to solve the questions he thus stirs. What 
was at first a mere indolent habit of doubting^ be- 
comes naturally and inevitably a confirmed prac- 
tical unbelief. The very same reasons^ which were 
at first barely sufficient to cast a transitory cloud 
of suspicion upon any subject, will, merely by 
being habitually indulged without being investi- 
gated, assume all the force of perfect demonstra- 
tion. And he, who from a vain pleasure in his 
own acuteness, hunts for difiSiculties, and arrays 
the powers of his mind against conviction, is but 
too hkely to end in hardening his heart in un- 
belief. 

To avoid this danger, we must first learn to rest 
satisfied under the conviction, that some subjects 
are so entirely above our capacity, that it is useless 
to dispute, or reason, or think at all about them. 
And when we have once arrived at the knowledge 
that any point which perplexes us is of this cha- 
racter, we should turn our mind away from it alto- 
gether, and not allow our thoughts to revert to it. 
We should not disbelieve it, because we do not 
understand it. We should not be troubled, be- 
cause we cannot understand it. We should be 
content to take the first part of the advice of 
Erasmus, and ^^ not be ashamed to answer to some 
things, God knows how it can be ; it is enough for 
me to believe that it isJ* With respect to the 
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second class of subjects — thdse which are not alto- 
gether above our faculties, but which still present 
many sources of perplexity to us, let us take the 
second part of the advice of the same great man, 
and, in enquiring about such things, remember to 
enquire '^ moderately'' — that is, with a modest and 
teachable spirit, not thinking too much of our own 
knowledge, or relying too confidently on our own 
powers. He, who studies in this spirit, will not con- 
ceive, because he is unable to explain any points 
that arise, that they are, therefore, in themselves 
incapable of being explained : nor, should he raise 
objections which he cannot answer, will he at once 
conclude, that to such objections no answer can 
be returned. He will rather say within himself, I 
know that many things, which I cannot understand, 
are nevertheless well understood by those who are 
able to study such things more deeply. I know 
that many things which seem difficult to me, pre- 
sent no difficulty at all to those who are better 
informed. It is probable, that, if I cannot answer 
these objections, it is, because I am ignorant, not 
because they are unanswerable. I know that even 
human knowledge makes many things in the scrip- 
tures easy, which at first sight seem hard to com- 
prehend. I know that the cultivation of the heart, 
and the obedience of the affections, and the will 
to God will do so in a much greater degree, agree- 
ably to his promise, who said that he would mani- 
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fest himself to those who loved Him, and that, if 
any would do his will, they should know of the 
doctrine whether it be from God. And, resting 
on this most important declaration, he will endea- 
vour to arrive, by the road of practical obedience, 
at a fuller measure of faith. He will thank and 
bless God that, here at least, there is no obscurity, 
and that few or none of the doubts which perplex 
the religious enquirer are practical ones. There 
may be room for question in matters of specula- 
tion : but few can pretend that there is in matters 
of duty. The will of God is clear, though his 
doctrine may in some points be obscure. Do not 
therefore imagine that the want of more light will 
justify you in not acting up to that which you 
have. Do the will of God, and trust that his word 
will open before you. But in doing the will of 
God, and in striving for belief, still remember that 
the Lord alone is almighty to knead and temper 
the clay of the human heart ; and to control and 
direct the tide of the passions and feelings of the 
soul of man. Endeavour after faith : but remem- 
ber that faith is the gift of God, and to be sought 
of Him in prayer. Strive diligently, and pray 
earnestly. Adopt the language of the disciples, 
and say, ''Lord, increase our faith," and do not 
disdain to join in the yet humbler prayer of the 
father in my text, crying out with him, '' Lord, I 
believe : help thou mine unbelief." 



SERMON II. 

THE WORLDLY LIFE, VANITY, AND 
VEXATION OF SPIRIT. 

EccLES. i. 2. 

VANITY OF VANITIES, SAITH THE PREACHER, VANITY OF VANITIES ; 

ALL IS VANITY. 

Such is the declaration, with which the wise King 
of Israel opens this, the book of his experience 
and advice — a declaration full of melancholy mean- 
ing, which but too probably may touch a respon- 
sive chord in some bosoms, witnessing more plainly 
to its truth than any language ; while others, espe- 
cially those who are conversant with profane litera- 
ture, will readily remember many passages which 
express a like sentiment. 

It cannot indeed have escaped the notice of any 
persons, who are acquainted with the writings of 
classic antiquity, that the views of life, there exhi- 
bited, are tinged with a prevailing sadness. Nor is 
this the case only with professed moralists, who might 
be suspected of having assumed a tone of serious- 
ness as befitting their subjects, and of having fallen 
into melancholy sentiments, when they meant only 
to be grave. But the reflections which are scat- 
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tered at random through the pages of the poets, 
and which are the more to be relied upon, as being 
either casual indications of the tone of feeling per- 
vading their own minds, or such, as they con- 
ceived would excite ready sympathy in the minds 
of others, are almost universally of this cast. The 
Epic and dramatic poets would readily supply illus- 
trations of this observation. But it is more ob- 
viously confirmed by the numberless lighter works 
of fancy — by those epigrams, which, from their 
curious felicity of expression, are apt to dwell in 
our memory — and which turn most commonly on 
the miseries of sickness, poverty, old age; disap- 
pointed love, faithless friendship, and the other 
sadder features of human life. 

Even the poets, known among their contem- 
poraries as the ministers of pleasure — the jovial 
priests of revelry, have by some strange fatality, 
with few exceptions, been preserved to us only in 
fragments of the most sad and gloomy character. 
The plaintive melancholy of Mimnermus, Simo- 
nides, and Moschus, seldom fails to strike even 
the unreflecting mind of boyhood. Few probably 
have read, without feelings of sympathy, the pa- 
thetic lines, in which the latter poet compares 
vegetable life, bursting into fresh existence with 
each returning spring, with the cheerless doom 
of man, the '^mighty, the brave, and the wise, 
who when death once comes upon us," 
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avdKoot €V ')(j9ovX KoCKa 
^^EvSofi€9, iv fidXa fiaxpov, aripfiova, v^perov Zirvov^. 

We can hardly be wrong in considering the 
prevalence of this language as a proof of a dis- 
contented feeling, which extended itself over all 
the region of thought — followed the dance — crept 
into the banquet — disturbed with uneasy anticipa- 
tions the gay vivacity of youth ; and heightened 
the cheerless gloom of what the tragic poet calls, 
*' hateful, unsocial, friendless old age *.** 

Nor shall we probably err in conceiving, that 
the deficiencies of their religious system had much 
to do with these melancholy views of life, and 
foreboding anticipations of death. Human exist- 
ence, bounded by the narrow limits of earth, pre- 
sented little to satisfy an immortal spirit. The 
dark and dismal future overshadowed present exist- 
ence with a reflected gloom ; and they, who looked 
forward without hope, looked backward with re- 
gret, and around with dissatisfaction. 

Not that it would follow from this, that this 
sadness was necessarily every where visible in the 
general aspect of society ; or that the minds, even 
of those who used this language of melancholy 
foreboding, were in all cases themselves seriously 
affected by it. The great mass of mankind pro- 
bably then were, as indeed they ever have been, 

» Mosch. IdyU. iii. 110. « Soph. (Ed. Col. 1300. 
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thoughtless of these things ; and toiled on in the 
business, or fluttered about in the pleasures of life, 
without extending their thoughts beyond the more 
immediate objects of fear or hope. But though 
the multitude is thoughtless, language is the ex- 
pression of thought ; and its tone is derived from 
the sentiments of those, who do think. And as 
now, when reflecting men are cheered by the glori- 
ous hope of immortality, the expression of such 
sentiments passes far more widely than the sen- 
timents themselves ; and language is christianized, 
even in the mouths of those who are not Chris- 
tians; so may we conceive, that in former ages, 
when those who thought, thought sadly, the tone 
of their meditations passed current into the con- 
ventional language of society, and was reflected 
back in varied and multiplied images in the writ- 
ings of authors, on whose minds perhaps it made 
no more permanent impression, than passing ob- 
jects do on the mirror or the lake. 

Whether indeed the belief of all the most en- 
lightened heathens was so utterly defective on this 
point, as, with one exception, the learned Warbur- 
ton maintains it to have been, may perhaps admit 
of question ^ It is not necessary for me now to 
decide, whether none of the schools of ancient 
philosophy held the doctrine of the immortality of 

' See Div. Legal, of Moses, Book iii. 
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the soul, in that state of separate, conscious, iden- 
tical existence, which can alone give a moral cha- 
racter to this belief. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose, if it be admitted, that there did not exist 
in the heathen world in general, any such steady 
and well-established belief of a future state of 
retribution, as could supply an adequate motive for 
virtuous exertion — could furnish efficient consola- 
tion to the afflicted ; or could cheer the gloom of 
declining age. 

For if this were the case, then was the way 
plain for the language of the Epicurean poets, who 
endeavoured to use this very feeling of the imcer- 
tainty of life, the miseries of old age, and the fleeting 
nature of mortal pleasure, as an argument for the 
more eager pursuit of enjoyment, while it could be 
had — ^for drowning care in the mantling bowl ; and 
flying from anxious forethought into the flowery 
haunts of voluptuous indulgence : though the very 
tone of melancholy, in which these arguments are 
used, and the sad reflections which are mixed up 
with these calls to merriment, do indeed most plainly 
make true the words of Solomon, that, " Even in 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness.'* Many indeed are the passages^ 
which, amidst calls to pleasure, say, as plainly as 
my text, '^ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities ; all 
is vanity. '* 

And, in proceeding to comment upon this lan- 

D 
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g^age of the wise king of Israel, I have prefaced 
my remarks by pointing your attention to this oc- 
currence of similar expressions in many heathen 
writers, because the language of this book is no 
imcommon subject of cavil ; and it is asserted, that 
the writer must have used such reflections for the 
same purpose as the heathen did — ^that the moral 
of Solomon is the same as that of the Greek Epi- 
grammatists ; and that, 

— " Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero S*' 

is the motto of the king of Israel, as well as of the 
Roman poet. 

A little attention, however, to the general pur- 
port of this book, will enable us to perceive that 
such is not the case. And though, doubtless, there 
is much in the course of it which is perplexed and 
involved — and some passages, taken singly, are 
liable to misconstruction— a reference to the gene- 
ral tenor of the argument will lead us to the true 
meaning; and we shall see, that when Solomon 
uses the language of the Epicurean, he uses it, as 
St. Paul does, only to confiite it ; and though when 
he says, *' Let tcs eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,"" he does not always distinctly add in words, 
'' be not deceived," and '• awake to righteousness 
and sin not^/' such is nevertheless the unfailing 
moral, and the conclusion to which the whole tends. 

* Hor. Car. I. Od. xi. 8. » 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
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We shall find, as the ablest critics have done, 
that this book represents the sentiments of Solomon 
in his old age, when he had repented of the sins he 
had fallen into ; and having seen and observed as 
much of life as falls to the lot of man, he was fully 
convinced of the vanity of all things, except piety 
towards God, and obedience to His laws. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the circum- 
stances which give peculiar effect to such a lesson 
as this from the lips of Solomon. 

The Royal conqueror y who extended the bound- 
aries of his dominion far and wide, from the Eu- 
phrates to the sea, had experienced the value of 
sovereign power and kingly pomp. 

The Royal merchant, who broke through the 
exclusive maxims of Jewish polity, and gave free 
vent to the spirit of commercial enterprise, and 
whose navies shared the commerce of the world 
with those of Tyre and Sidon, amid the tide of 
prosperity which flowed in, could judge of the worth 
of that return of wealth it floated to his coasts. 

The Royal philosopher, endowed by the special 
gift of God with an understanding heart ; who ex- 
celled other men in knowledge as well as riches ; 
who ''spake of trees, from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop which springeth 
out of the wall ; who spake also of beasts, and 
fowls, and creeping things, and fishes," knew what 
were philosophic wisdom and scientific research. 

d2 
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The Royal moralist and poet, with mental c 
vation, talent, and taste ; who had drank the s\ 
cup of literature, and felt the inspiring glo^ 
genius ; he, who " spake three thousand prove 
and his songs were a thousand and five,** had 
terials to estimate the pleasures of imagination^ 
treasures of the region of thought. 

And, must we add, the Royal voluptuary 9 whc 
the sure lessons of inspired wisdom, added the sti 
of penitential feeling, knew with double certai 
the fruit of licentious pleasures, and what was tl 
worth or worthlessness. 

In his own words — '' I was great, and incref 
more than all that were before me in Jerusal* 
also, my wisdom remained with me. And w. 
soever mine eyes desired I kept not from them 
withheld not my heart from any joy ; for my he 
rejoiced in all my labour. Then I looked on ail 
the works my hands had wrought, and on the 
labours I had laboured to do : and, behold, all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no pro- 
fit under the sun ^." This is the continual burden 
of this book — this the declaration, with which it 
opens, and to the establishment of which the larger 
part of it is directed : *' Vanity of vanities, saith the 
preacher, vanity of vanities ; all is vanity .** 

In proof of this painful and mortifying truth, 
Solomon proceeds to examine in detail, in the first 

' Eccles. ii. 9. 
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their lives in trouble for they know not what: 
" For what hath man of all his labour, and of the 
vexation of his heart wherein he hath laboured 
under the sun ? For all his days are sorrows, and 
his travail grief: yea, his heart taketh not rest in 
the night. This is also vanity. "" In a like tone of 
melancholy, however just observation, the preacher 
proceeds through all the other topics of human 
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SIX chapters, the principal objects of human desire 
and pursuit ; and to point out how barren and un- 
profitable they are. He shows how ill-directed is 
that laborious pursuit of mere knowledge, which is 
the occupation of so many : *^for in much wisdom 
is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge, 
increaseth sorrow.'* He then proceeds to declare, 
how vain are all the joys of the voluptuary, and the 
luxuries of indulgence and ease. " I said in my 
heart, go to now, I will prove thee with mirth ; 
therefore enjoy pleasure ; and behold this ako is 
vanity. / said of laughter it is mad, and of mirth 
what doeth it ?** The power and majesty of kings 
are spoken of in the same strain of melancholy 
reflection. He points out how inefficient power is, 
even when well used, to prevent crime. How liable 
it is to be abused ; how anxious, how fruitless, how 
unsatisfactory are the labours of the great, so that, 
'' this, too, is vanity J* He then passes the same sen- 
tence on men, who toil and labour to heap up riches 
for those who are to come after them ; and spend 
their lives in trouble for they know not what : 
'^ For what hath man of all his labour, and of the 
vexation of his heart wherein he hath laboured 
under the sun ? For all his days are sorrows, and 
his travail grief: yea, his heart taketh not rest in 
the night. This is also vanity.** In a like tone of 
melancholy, however just observation, the preacher 
proceeds through all the other topics of human 
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occupation and desire, pointing out how the vanity 
of worldly things is manifested in the disappoint- 
ment and failure of the pursuits of men — in the 
mistakes and perversions of their judgment, com- 
pared with the righteous dealings of God — in the 
shortness of their Uves, and the certainty of their 
deaths — in the oppressions they endure — in the 
manner in which their prosperity fades and vanishes 
away — ^in the uselessness of their hoarded wealth, 
even while they possess it — ^in the real insignifi- 
cance of the pomp of majesty, and the power of 
kings — the nothingness, in short, of all the com- 
monly proposed ends of study, ambition, and inter- 
est — of eager desire and toilsome pursuit. 

If this view of the object of the preacher be cor- 
rect, it will readily be observed, how much similarity 
there is in the course by which Solomon proceeds 
in his search for the supreme good, and that pur- 
sued by the ancient philosopher, whose system of 
ethics is most generally studied in our imiversity. 
He, too, commences his enquiry, by exposing the 
errors of those who placed happiness in pleasure, or 
honour, or wealth. He, too, concludes with re- 
spect to these, as Solomon does, that they are 
unsatisfactory and vain. Nor, indeed, would thq 
result of the enquiries of Aristotle, as reduced to 
practice, differ much from those of Solomon, save 
as to the preference expressed by the former for 
the life of contemplation ; a preference, which by 
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the latter is undoubtedly given to the Ufe of 
action. 

And the key to this difference is to be found in 
the great fiindamental distinction between inspired, 
and uninspired philosophy — the different basis, on 
which they respectively rest, and the want of a 
sanction to the one, which to the other is all in all. 
The philosophy of Aristotle is a system, in which 
virtue is its own reward. In that of Solomon, God 
is the rewarder of those who love and obey him. 
In the one, happiness accompanies virtuous action 
by a kind of moral necessity. In the other, the 
will of God is, according to our abihty, to be obeyed, 
and the result left to Him, who does as he pleases 
with his own. The happiness looked for, in the 
one case, being inseparably connected with the im- 
mediate exercise of the virtuous energies, is natu- 
rally attributed, in the highest degree, to the em- 
ployment of those mental faculties, which appear to 
be the noblest qualities of our nature : and thus the 
contemplative hfe is estabhshed as the happiest and 
best existence. In the other case, the reward of 
obedience is something distinct from the conduct to 
which it is attached. And, therefore, the notion of 
the best and most perfect state of human existence 
is not founded upon any imaginary superiority of 
one part of our compoimd nature over the other ; 
but on that which is most accordant to the inten- 
tions of Almighty God, who has placed us on earth> 
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such as we are, in order that we may do his will. 
In short, in the one system, man is viewed as an 
independent being ; in the other, as the creature of 
his maker. In the one case happiness is not only 
the end, but the rule of action. In the other, if it 
be allowed that happiness be the end, the rule of 
action is the will of God. 

And if, as undoubtedly is the fact, these two 
principles of conduct do practically, to a great ex- 
tent, coincide, it is a striking instance of the good- 
ness of God, who has made the way of duty, a way 
of pleasantness, and the paths of obedience, paths 
of peace : and has attached so much of enjoyment 
to a course of virtuous action, as to admit of the 
construction of plausible systems of philosophy on 
the basis of virtue being its own reward. 

It is true, that the insecurity and insufficiency of 
this basis was painfully exhibited by the practical 
ills of life. Misfortimes, which virtue could not 
prevent, and sorrows, which philosophy could not 
console, daily proved how inadequate such a system 
was for the wants of man, as a motive for action, 
and as a consolation under suffering. It is true, 
too, that the other system, founded on the behef in 
the superintending providence of God, is yet more 
incomplete, and more involved in difficulty than 
that of the heathen moralist, if unaccompanied by 
a fiill persuasion of the reality of a fiiture state of 
existence. 
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But the scheme of Solomon is not built up with- 
out this, the key-stone of the whole. For however 
ingenuity may have laboured to show the non- 
existence of such a belief in the earher ages of the 
Jewish church, and how its place was supplied by 
the inunediate dispensation of temporal retribution, 
which it pleased the Almighty then to carry on ; at 
all events we may assert that the doctrine of a 
fiiture state is put forward in no obscure manner in 
the book before us, when after enlarging upon the 
uncertainty and disappointment of all the events of 
life, the preacher adds, ^^for all these things God 
mil bring thee into judgment :" and again, ^' God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evilJ* 

If these expressions be admitted to refer, as surely 
they cannot but do, to a ftiture state, they then give 
to the argument of Solomon that full completeness, 
which, without this, it would want. Resting securely 
on the firm foimdation of the hope of immortality, 
he proceeds fearlessly to demonstrate the nothing- 
ness of worldly objects, if viewed without reference 
to this state ; and is not afi'aid to draw the conclu- 
sion that all is vanity, not only with respect to the 
more vulgar objects of pleasure, and honour, and 
wealth ; but even with regard to that life of philo- 
sophic contemplation, in which the heathen moralist 
would place the highest good of man. So that he 
thus establishes in detail that declaration, with which 
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he set out, that, " all is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and there is nothing that prqfiteth under the sun'' 

The warm imagination, indeed, and high hopes 
of youth are wont to paint the scenes of hfe in far 
different colours from these. How dehghtful, in 
the fresh vigour of the faculties, does the acquisition 
of knowledge seem for its own sake, and without 
reference to aught beyond itself! how fair and sweet 
the flowery fields of pleasure ! how high and en- 
nobling the exercise of power! how fraught with 
enjoyment the possession of wealth ! Nor are these 
fair visions altogether vain. But that they may be 
realised ; and that these gifts may be made, as they 
are capable of being, the sources of enjoyment and 
means of happiness, they must be regarded in their 
true character, as the gifts of the Almighty ruler of 
the imiverse, and used in conformity with His will, 
and in order to His glory. It is from the neglect of 
this, and from the disregard of our situation, as 
creatures bom to do the will of God under the 
superintendence of His providence, that the expe- 
rience of all ages will, to a great extent, confirm 
the sad picture of hfe drawn by Solomon. We 
take the means as the end; and then are disap- 
pointed to find, how vain and imsatisfactory it is. And 
this alike, whether learning, or pleasure, or power, 
or wealth, be the object of our choice. " Some," 
says St. Bernard, '' wish for knowledge, with no end 
but the knowledge itself; and this is but a mean 
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curiosity. Some wish for knowledge, for the sake 
oi notoriety ; and this is but a low vanity. Some 
wish for knowledge, that they may make sale of it ; 
and this is but a base covetousness. Some wish for 
knowledge, that they may improve others ; and this 
is charity. ' Some wish for knowledge, that they 
may be improved themselves ; and this is wisdom ^.'* 
And again, our English moralist says, ^^ Of the num- 
bers who pass their time among books, very few read 
to be made wiser or better, apply any general re- 
proof of vice to themselves, or try their own man- 
ners by axioms of justice. They purpose, either to 
consume those hours, for which they can find no 
other amusement, to gain or preserve that respect 
which learning has always obtained ; or to gratify 
their curiosity with knowledge, which, like treasures 
buried and forgotten, is of no use to others or them- 
selves ®." They, whose studies have no further end 
than this, must find as the preacher says, that " in 
much wisdom is much grief, and he who increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.^ 

So too in the case of pleasure — there are few 
probably, who in the vain idleness of amusement, 
or more sadly in forbidden excess, have not felt 
as the heathen and atheistic poet has said, that, 

** Medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat^/' 

^ Sup. Cant Ser. zxxvi. ' Johnson's Rambler, No. 87. 

* Lucret. lib. iv. 1126. 
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or, as Solomon expresses the same moumfiil truth, 
that, '' Even in laughter the heart is sad, and the end 
of that mirth is heaviness.'* 

Riches and power have been too often weighed 
in the moral balance to leave any doubt as to their 
relation to human happiness. Many amidst all the 
pride and pomp of wealth have testified how they 
have felt, that it has been to them but a precious 
bane, and that ^^ Man walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain ; while he heapeth up 
riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them^T 
Many a statesman even on the pinnacle of great- 
ness has been ready to exclaim 

" Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye." 

How many in disappointment and disgrace have 
felt— 

" Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ^." 

But though experience thus agrees with the asser- 
tion of the preacher as to the vanity of earthly pur- 
suits, the inferences to which these alike lead us are 
then only just, when such desires are exalted into 
an undue importance, and not kept in subordina- 
tion to the will of God. Solomon is far from in- 
tending to show, that all, which men do, or can 

< Ps. zxziz. 6. » Shak. Hen. VIII. Act iii. Scene 2. 
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do upon earth, is but vanity. We much miscon- 
strue his meaning, if we understand it to be, that 
all the business and occupation of mankind, their 
toils and their pleasures, their knowledge, their 
pursuits, their hopes and their wishes, are but vex- 
ation of spirit ; and that, do what man may, and 
endeavour what he can, there is indeed for him no 
profit under the sun. 

If this were his conclusion, the necessary con- 
sequence would be, that he would advocate a life 
of careless ease, or abstracted contemplation. But 
hx from this, the life, that Solomon recommends 
is evidently one of action. ^' The fool it is," he 
says, '* that foldeth his hands together," and again, 
'^ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it in thy 
might." He therefore would show, that if the pur- 
suits of men be vain, it is the fault of those who 
engage in them in such a manner as to make them 
so : and if there be vanity and vexation of spirit on 
earth, it is because men will not remember, that 
earth is but a preparation for heaven. He only 
abases the wisdom of man, that he may magnify 
the counsels of God ; and so bring us willingly to 
assent to that result, with which he sums up the 
whole. '* Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter : Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.'' 
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The practical conclusion, that I would draw from 
this consideration of the meaning of Solomon, is to 
enforce the same lesson that he does, with the more 
certain sanction which our fuller revelation affords ; 
and with the assistance of those means of practical 
obedience, supplied by our more perfect dispensation. 
Whatever obscurity may have rested upon the doc- 
trine before, by the gospel at least, ^^ hfe and im- 
mortahty are brought to hght." In Christ Jesus 
is both the certainty of the resurrection estabhshed, 
and the means set forth, by which we may attain 
to that resurrection in blessedness. Pure and sub- 
lime principles of conduct are laid down. High 
and ennobling motives are supplied. Great and 
gracious help is promised. And thus are a glorious 
end, fitting means, and a sufficient strength fur- 
nished for the whole course of Kfe. 

God has placed man on earth with the intention 
doubtless, that the things of earth should be his 
business and occupation here. He has done no- 
thing in vain. Every thing is properly adapted to 
its end, and excellently fitted to display the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty. The things 
of earth are good in themselves, and, when rightly 
used, tend only to good ; since they contribute to 
the enjoyment of life, and are the means, in the use 
of which man is to exercise the faculties God has 
given him, and to prepare his nature for a higher 
and better state. But both these characters must 
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be taken together. Earthly things must not be 
viewed as the means of enjoyment only, but of 
improvement also. And, if they be regarded in 
this light, and used with this view, they are, by the 
grace of God, neither vanity, nor vexation of spirit. 
They are, on the contrary, the method, in which it 
has pleased the Almighty to try and prove the crea- 
tures he has made. They are the means, by which, 
while he guides them on through grace to glory, 
he gives them not only hope of an hereafter, but 
enjoyment here : so that he who uses this world 
as not abusing it, will, in whatever station he is 
placed, fulfil the purpose of God, who created him 
— be an humble instrument in advancing His glory ; 
and, in so doing, secure to himself that due share 
of happiness, which it is permitted man to experi- 
ence here on earth. 

This is the conclusion to which the reflections of 
Solomon tend. And more specially still he says, 
** Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth : and walk 
in the ways of thy hea?*t, and in the sight of thine 
eyes, but know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into Judgment.'' 

There is something in this conclusion, which 
comes home to such a congregation as I am now 
addressing, with an especial force of personal appli- 
cation. Very many of those present are young 
men, now preparing to enter upon the respective 
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duties and enjoyments of those several stations, to 
which God has called each. It very much then 
imports every one to be impressed, as with a real 
serious truth, with the certainty, that, ** For all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.'* They 
are not forbidden — nay, they are enjoined, to enter 
with a zealous earnestness upon the business of 
life, whatever it may be. They are not forbidden 
to taste of innocent pleasure, or to experience the 
exhilaration of a happy spirit — ^nay, they are enjoined 
to rejoice in their youth. But they are taught so 
to rejoice, as to remember always, that they are 
in the presence of that all-seeing God, who will 
bring every secret thing to light, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. 

It is a firm and abiding sense of this truth, which 
can alone put earthly things in their proper rela- 
tion and subordination to heavenly ones, so as to 
preserve us, to a great extent, from that sense of 
vanity and vexation of spirit, which is so surely 
engendered by the limited views of a worldly mind. 
And as it is by the gospel, that the certainty of 
the resurrection to judgment is estabUshed, so is 
it through the gospel, that we are enabled to look 
to that judgment with hope rather than alarm. 
And while the gospel is the groimd of hope, so is 
it the efficient means of subduing that worldliness 
of temper, which by perverting our view, and lead- 
ing us to a false estimate of the things aroimd us. 
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is the main reason why we find their results a sad 
mockery to our expectations. Mere vague, gene- 
ral notions of religious obligation will not be found 
sufficient to prevent this. But in proportion as 
our belief in the great leading essentials of Chris- 
tianity is distinct and firm, we shall acquire a just 
view of our situation on earth in the sight of God — 
of the duties it entails, and of the hopes whereby it 
is cheered. We shall see ourselves indeed, as crea- 
tures fallen and corrupt ; but still so precious in the 
sight of our heavenly Father, as to be made the ob- 
jects of the wonders of his redeeming love. We shall 
see ourselves, as having a debt of thankfulness to dis- 
charge to Him who has thus loved us — even the 
doing of his holy will ; in the performance of which 
his indwelling grace will sanctify our hearts, and his 
overruling providence guide om* steps. Thus, when 
we view ourselves in relation with God, we shall 
see that man's destiny, fallen as he is, is still enno- 
bling rather than vain — that every station gives 
scope for the exercise of its appropriate talents — 
that the duties of each, when properly discharged, 
tend to the good of all, and produce at the same 
time, under the blessing of God, individual happi- 
ness, not merely, as in the system of the heathen 
moralist, as an essential and inherent quality ; but 
as the gift of Him, who has promised to them, that 
love Him, ^'that peace, which the world cannot 
^ve— that peace which passeth imderstanding." 
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Some, by station, or abilities, may be fitted to mix 
more prominently in the absorbing cares of public 
business ; while the lot of others is cast in the more 
private walks of life. To one wealth is entrusted, 
as the talent, of which he will have to give accoimt ; 
while another is exercised in the trials which poverty 
calls forth. Some are destined for the laborious 
industry of active worldly professions ; some for the 
more tranquil interests of scientific or literary pur- 
suits ; while others are called to the high service of 
ministering in the sanctuary of God, and preaching 
the gospel of pardon and peace. But wdll there 
then necessarily be vanity in these things? As- 
suredly, my brethren, not. The path of Christian 
duty will be vanity to no man. To no man will it 
be vanity in Christian love to labour for the good of 
his fellow men, and the glory of his maker in that 
station, in which it shall have pleased God to place 
him. Will it be vanity, by active industry, to raise 
ourselves into a sphere, in which our influence may 
be more widely felt, and God's name, by our means, 
more highly honoured ? Will it be vanity to give 
our best talents for the public good ? WiU it be 
vanity to stand forward as the patriot senator, to 
defend the rights, and promote the bests interests 
of our fellow men, knowing that it is for the good 
of all that power has been entrusted to some? 
Will it be vanity with calm and considerate wisdom 
to check the fierce impulse, and stem the heady 
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tide of popular feelings and with firmness to curb 
in the licentious anarchy of the bad ? Will it be 
vanity, by scientific research, to bring the powers 
of the natural world into subjection to the mind of 
man, and to make the brute and inert matter around 
us contribute to the civilisation and improvement 
of the human race ? Will it be vanity to open the 
storehouse of imagination for the delight and im- 
provement of kindred minds ? To give of our in- 
tellect for the enjoyment of others ; and, by em- 
bodymg our ideas in the imperishable symbols of 
thought, to exercise a mysterious influence for 
good, not only upon those around us now, but 
upon the unborn generations, who will hereafter 
take our place ? Will it be vanity, as the minister 
of God, and steward of the mysteries of Christ, 
to co-operate with Him in his gracious work of 
bringing back a sinfiil world to righteousness and 
peace? 

No, my brethren, these things will not be vanity. 
They will not be vanity, if done as God has willed 
they should be done, in remembrance of His law, as 
the rule of action ; in dependence on His grace for 
the means of obedience ; with a view to His king- 
dom for its reward ; and to His glory as the end. 
In this way the labours of the poor, and the leisure 
of the rich ; poverty on the one hand, and wealth 
on the other; government and obedience, know- 
ledge and ignorance, power and weakness, are all 

E 2 
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performing the parts assigned to them by the all- 
wise ruler of the world : and if they do but perform 
them in accordance with His will, no one of them 
is either to be blamed or despised. If God's glory 
be kept in view, and God's conunandments observed, 
not the least thing that is done on earth, or the 
most trivial occupation, is either vanity or vexation 
of spirit. Cares, low in themselves, are exalted and 
sanctified by motive and principle. The eye, the 
hand, and the foot are all parts of the body equally 
essential to the good of the whole. St. Paul says, 
^' whether you eat or drink y or whatever you do, do all 
to the glory of God ^" If all we do, even our very 
slightest concerns, may be to the glory of God, they 
cannot be vanity. If in doing them we ^'rejoice 
evermore V' they cannot be vexation of spirit. And 
^^ If these things are good and profitable to men V 
it cannot be said that there is nothing that profiteth 
imder the sun. 

But, on the contrary, if the things of this world 
be to us all in all : if the glory of God be not kept 
in view : the peace He gives not sought for : and 
future happiness not made the object of present 
action : if the heart be imsanctified by the indwell- 
ing spirit of grace : if it be worldly, proud, selfish, un- 
charitable, and vain, then, indeed, can they to whom 
these things are so, well estimate the sad truth, and 

\ 1 Cor. X. 31. » 1 Thess. v. 16. » Tit. iiL 8. 
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the painfiil reality of the words of the wise king oi' 
Israel. Then, indeed, is it true, that mirth is sor- 
row, and laughter heaviness. Then is wealth a 
weaiy burthen, and poverty a bitter curse. Then is 
occupation -^without interest, and leisure without 
repose: labour firuitless; knowledge vain; power 
contemptible ; and wisdom foolishness. Then, in- 
deed, is every thing ^' vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and there is nothing that prqfiteth under the sunJ' 



SEKMON III. 

THE YOKE OF CHRIST EASY, WHEN 

TAKEN UP EARLY. 

Matt. xi. 30. 

MY YOKE IS EAST, AND MY BURTHEN LIGHT. 

There are many expressions in Scripture, which 
appear to represent the course of Christian obe- 
dience, as a work of great difficulty, labour, and 
self-denial^ and the terms of which are, doubtless, 
very discouraging to our worldly and self-indulgent 
feelings. Thus our Savioiu* tells us in one passage, 
that ^^ strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it *.'* In 
another he exhorts us to " strive to enter in by the 
strait gate, for that many shall seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able *.** In another place he intimates, 
that sacrifices of worldly objects must be made for 
the sake of religion, to be compared only to cutting 
off an hand, or plucking out an eye ' : and again, 
that, whoever would be his disciple, must be pre- 
pared to give up all the dearest ties that bind men 
to life, and to take up his cross and follow Him *. 

' Matt. vii. 14. ' Luke ziii. 24. 

« Matt. V. 29. * Luke xiv. 26. 
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In like manner^ St. Paul uses many expressions im- 
plying the great difficulty of leading a life of godli- 
ness, and the continual exertion on our part, and 
the constant assistance of the Holy Spirit necessary 
to enable us to do. He tells us, that '^ the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, and these two are contrary one to the other, so 
that we cannot do the things that we would ^ J' He 
tells us to " work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling^ J" He compares the Christian life to a 
warfere waged against powerful enemies, in which, 
that the victory may be on our part, we have need 
of the whole armour of God ^ ; with many similar 
expressions, of which like examples may be foimd 
in the writings of the other Apostles. 

On the other hand. Christian obedience is not 
unfrequently described in Holy Writ as easy and 
pleasant. Expressions are used, which seem to 
imply, that it entails no trials, or troubles, or labours, 
on those who embrace it, but leads them on by 
peaceful and happy paths on earth, to eternal joys 
in heaven. Thus the Psalmist, instancing the ef- 
fect of religion on himself, says, " therefore my heart 
is glad, and my glory rejoiceth *.** Solomon asserts 
of divine wisdom, that " her ways are ways of plea^ 
santness, and all her paths are peace ^\ Our Saviour 



» Gal. V. 17. « Phil. ii. 12. ^ Eph. vi. 13. 

« Ps. xvi. 9. • Prov. iii. 17. 
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himself calls upon all those " who labour and are 
heavy laden, to come unto him, and he will give 
them rest ^" In the words of my text he says, 
^^ my yoke is easy, and my burthen light J' The dis- 
ciples are represented in the Acts to have been 
^^Jilled with joy and the Holy Ghost J' St. Paul says, 
'^ the kingdom of God is joy in the Holy Ghost ^." 
And lastly, St. John declares, that, " His command^ 
ments are not grievous *." 

Now these two classes of texts (and many more 
might be adduced of each kind) may seem, at first 
sight, opposed to each other. The sacrifices, which 
religion is represented to demand, may be thought 
to contradict the pleasantness attributed to it. The 
" narrow gate," and ^^ strait way," may appear hard to 
reconcile with the ^^ ways of pleasantness," and the 
*^ paths of peace." I propose, therefore, to consider 
in what manner this may be done. These expres- 
sions of Holy Writ are certainly somewhat different 
from each other ; but not, I beheve, contradictory. 
I will endeavour^ therefore, to point out how they 
harmonise ; and whereas both of them are, in them- 
selves, equally applicable to the subject of religion, 
we will enquire whether any practical conclusion 
can be drawn, by which we may learn how we may 
ourselves experience the truth of the one^ rather 
than of the other — ^how the ways of religion may 

» Matt. xi. 28. ^ Acts xiii. 52. ' 1 John v. 3. 
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be to us ways of pleasantness^ and paths of peace — 
how the yoke of our Saviour may to us prove easy, 
and his burthen hght — ^how we, as the disciples of 
old, may be '' filled with joy and the Holy Ghost" — 
may fljid " his commandments not grievous"-^— and 
have, as a constant inmate of our breast, that 
'' peace of God which passeth imderstanding." 

I will first remark, that whatever appearance of 
contradiction there may be in these passages of 
Scripture, there is at least as much to be seen in 
the general aspect of society around us — in the 
recorded experience of different persons — and in 
the language we constantly hear used on the sub- 
ject in the daily intercourse of Hfe. Most persons, 
probably, in their efforts to obey the law of God, 
have found much difficulty and opposition from the 
struggles of rebellious nature. We see man every 
day making efforts after righteousness — obviously 
sincere efforts — but faihng in the attempt, from 
want of adequate moral energy, or the misapplica- 
tion, or misdirection of it. We still more frequently 
hear the strictness and severity of religion com- 
plained of; and the seltdenials it requires, and the 
irksomeness of obedience alleged in excuse of 
transgression. 

On the other hand, the impartial observer can- 
not doubt, that multitudes are deriving great com- 
fort and happiness from practical obedience — are 
waHdng with apparent ease in the way of God's 
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commandments; and are realising to themselves 
all that is most cheering and encouraging in the 
declarations of Holy Writ. So that, whatever 
seeming discrepancy there may be in the language 
of Scjipture, it would be easy to find very many 
persons to testify to the truth of each of the classes 
of texts — ^many to assert, that the sacrifices are 
great — that the way is strait and rough — the gate 
narrow — that it is diflScult, nay, impossible, to 
enter in : many, on the other hand, to declare, on 
their own experience, that Christ does give rest to 
those who come to Him — ^that his commandments 
are not grievous — that there is peace and joy in 
beheving. 

Now the general principle, on which these ex- 
pressions, in themselves so widely differing, are 
applied to the same subject, appears to be this. 
In the one, religion is described with respect to its 
own nature, and its ejBect upon the heart whose 
feelings are in conformity to its laws : while the 
language in the other has reference to the sinful 
hearts, the torpid energies, the impure desires, the 
evil passions, the vicious habits of men. 

If human nature were in its purity — ^^if it retained 
uneffaced the impress of the divine image and like- 
ness, and the emanation of the Spirit of God, 
breathed into the nostrils of man, had not been 
polluted and debased by the admixture of indwelling 
sin ; all that is good, and pure, and holy, would be 
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delightful to the soul of man. His mind would 
reflect^ as the bosom of some tranquil lake, the 
bright images gleaming on high. Man, being made 
in the image of God, would take pleasure in the 
things of God. As far as we can imagine of the 
happiness of higher natures than our own, we pre* 
sume it to consist in the exercise of reUgious 
feelings, and the enjoyments of hoHness. The 
promises of bhss reserved for the righteous in 
another state, are of this character. There the 
glorified saints, washed from all corruptions, will 
be brought into contact with perfect purity, and 
practised in the exercise of full obedience. Then 
will hoUness be pleasant to the soul : for such 
of itself it is. It is of its own essence bright, 
and pure, and lovely: the reflection of the per- 
fections of God; delightful to all those who are 
in the image of God. But fallen man is no longer 
in this image. Human nature, sinful, corrupt, 
enslaved to impure feeUngs and vicious passions, 
loves darkness rather than light, rejoices in ini- 
quity, and shuns the truth; has lost its relish 
for the pure and heavenly pleasures of virtue, and 
with vitiated palate loathing the wholesome food of 
innocence, craves the foul and polluted garbage of 
sin. Hence holiness is distasteful. Hence the way 
of rehgion is steep, and the gate of life narrow. 
Hence the right hand must be cut off, and the 
right eye plucked out before we can enter in. 
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But though such is the state of fallen man^ and 
he is so far gone from original righteousness, that 
his inclinations and propensities lead him to take 
pleasure rather in the works of the flesh, than in 
those of the spirit, he is still, by the grace of God, 
not incapable of better things. The healthful per- 
ception of good, though deadened, is not altogether 
lost. The pure fire is not extinct, though reduced 
to a feeble and smouldering spark. To man, though 
not only born in inherited corruption, but by his 
own personal transgressions sunk in sin, both 
classes of texts may still be made applicable by the 
gracious working of the Holy Spirit. 

Godliness is indeed painful and laborious to him 
in his fallen state — that is, the acquisition of it is : 
but it does not, therefore, follow, that the posses- 
sion of it is also. Difficulty of acquirement, in 
many, nay, in most things, consists with excel- 
lence, and even with delight. Riches, learning, 
and honour are only to be acquired by pain and 
labour; but riches and learning are not in them- 
selves painful. Arduous is the struggle ; and weary 
are the heat and dust of the strife of war : but sweet 
is the hour of victory, and pleasant are the hard- 
earned days of peace. So too, religion, to a sinner, 
is hard to acquire, but delightful to enjoy. It is a 
strait and narrow path, but it leads to green pas- 
tures, and the still waters of comfort. It is a way, 
rough arid painful at the beginning, but smooth and 
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pleasant at the close. ^* Via justitice" says an old 
preacher, '^ ingredientibus est dura^ progredientibus 
dulcis et amoenay egredientibus gloriosa. Ligredientes 
tanquam aurum in fornace probat; progredientes 
sancti/icat, egredientes glori/icat^^J' It is no new 
comparison to liken it to the ascent of a mountain. 
But it is one, of which, whoever has made the 
trial, can appreciate the justice. Whoever has 
climbed a mountain, knows how laborious the 
commencement is. It is nothing but trouble. 
There is no view around : in front a disheartening 
steepness. The narrow path lies before : gloomy 
forests hang above : the summit is hid from our 
eyes in clouds and darkness. Our limbs soon weary 
with the unaccustomed exertion : our breath fails. 
We are tempted to abandon the effort as hopeless, 
and to remain groveUing at the bottom in despair. 
But if we have courage to persevere, when we have 
risen a little way, we are sensible of a change. Our 
limbs become accustomed to their work, and we 
advance with steadiness and ease. The prospect 
yddens as we ascend, and, by showing us the pro- 
gress we have made, inspirits us for further efforts. 
At every step we are in a purer air, and breathe, 
not with ease only, but with a new delight. We 
look backward at the obstacles we have overcome 
with pleasure, and forward with resolution* and 

* Jac. de Vitriaco, Horn, in Dom. 14 post Oct. Pent. 
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hope. And when at length we have pierced the 
dark veil of cloud which hung above us, and find 
ourselves canopied only by the blue vault of hea- 
ven, lighted up by the bright and glorious sun — who 
has not experienced, but who can tell, the feelings 
of surprise and delight, which transport us almost 
out of ourselves ? It is a sense of glad and high 
exhilaration, unlike what any other physical cause 
can produce. The clouds of the mind seem left 
with the gross material vapours beneath our feet. 
We are, as it were, in a new world, brighter, and 
more glorious than that below. 

Such, to a sinner, is the progress in religion. It 
is hard to set out. The height seems hopeless to 
attain : the way steep : our strength unequal to the 
task. We are tempted — too many are successfully 
tempted — to give up the endeavour in despair. 
But they, who following steadily their appointed 
guide, and availing themselves of his assistance, do 
not relax their efforts, find, in the path of religion, 
as in the mountain track, that the difiSculties are 
at the bottom, and the pleasures above. The way, 
indeed, at the outset, is rough and steep : but they 
are in the hands of Him, who can make for his 
servants the rough places smooth, and the crooked 
way straight. Upheld by Him, they continue to 
ascend. The road becomes more cheerful as they 
recede from death and advance towards life. Sin 
and sorrow fly before them : life and immortality 
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follow after them. The clouds of despondency 
which overhung them^ roll away. The bright 
beams of grace shed a cheering light. Till^ at 
lengthy the summit is attained : memory can scarce 
recall the trouble through present joy ; and, if they 
are so &r blessed, they stand in that unclouded 
peace, which the presence of God sheds forth upon 
his most favoured servants. 

Since, then, the applicability of these two very 
different classes of texts to the life of godliness, is 
owmg to the corruption of our nature, which makes 
that, which is delightful to innocence, painful to 
sinfulness, it follows, that the greater the extent of 
this corruption — the more we have, suffered our- 
selves to sink in sloth, or have polluted ourselves 
with the defilements of wickedness, the more pain- 
ful must be the sacrifices we have to make, and the 
more difficult the struggle to gain that eminence, 
where we may sit in peace above the turmoil of a 
wicked world. Various, indeed, as are circum- 
stances of mankind — ^much as they differ from each 
other by natural disposition, or by feeUngs so early' 
acquired as not easily to be distinguished from the 
gifts of nature — much variance, again, as there is 
in the extent to which they have yielded to the 
temptations of the world — the degree of difficulty, 
which different individuals experience in the path 
of religious obedience, varies almost indefinitely. 
Happy, indeed, are they, who having been trained 
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from their early years in the study and practice of 
piety, and led on by the guidance and tutelage of 
the Holy Spirit, even from the laver of regeneration 
in progressive godliness, have never been aban- 
doned to themselves, so as to wander far in the 
mazes of sin. Such there are, who, with disposi- 
tions docile from infancy, and blessed with the care 
and nurture of religious parents, have been pre- 
served, as far as it is allowed to the frailty of man, 
from the corruptions of the devil, the world, and 
the flesh. Such there are; and happy, thrice 
happy, are they. They know only the pleasures 
and the delights of the religious life. To them the 
commandments are not grievous ; the yoke is easy ; 
the burthen light. They have been trained from 
their earliest days in the upward path, and have 
never learnt to think it fatiguing. Children of the 
mountain — their feet bound freely up the steep 
ascent, where others struggle with pain. 

I do not mean, that this can ever strictly and 
literally be the case. As human nature is con- 
stituted, there is too much of corruption under the 
most favourable circumstances — too much of sinful- 
ness clinging to the very best men, to allow obedi- 
ence to the law of God to be always easy and 
agreeable. *^ The infection of nature doth remain ; 
yea, in them that are regenerated'^'' The flesh 

* Art. ix. 
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strives against the spirit even to the last. But 
language^ on such subjects, must always be con- 
sidered as popular, and not technical : and general 
expressions must be understood with those hmita- 
tions, which the nature of the subject requires. 
Thus, as we say of one man, that he is happy, not 
meaning that he has no sorrows ; of another, that 
he is miserable, not meaning that he has no plea- 
sures; of a third, that he is good, not meaning 
that he has no faults ; so, speaking broadly in the 
same way, we say, that to those, who have been 
religiously brought up, and who have never fallen 
into habitual vice, obedience has always been plea- 
sant, and the yoke of Christ easy from the first. 
They have doubtless had their struggles. They 
have doubtless had their failings. But in the one 
they have been victorious : from the other they 
have been quickly restored. There have doubtless 
been some impediments in their road; but the 
general tenor of it has been smooth and agreeable. 
But how small comparatively is the number of 
these ! How general is the case, that men, in 
addition to the difficulties necessarily arising from 
the corruption of our fallen nature, have so far 
gone astray by their personal transgression and 
permitted sin, that they can only come to the hap- 
piness of religious feeling through much previous 
suffering ; and must labour with penitential sor- 
row, before they can enjoy the satisfaction of peace- 

F 
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fill repose. These must experience the truth of 
those expressions of scripture, which speak of a 
religious life as one of toil and trouble, before they 
can taste the pleasures it offers. They have to 
prune and lop many a branch ; and to uproot many 
a stubborn weed, before their heart can be as the 
garden of the Lord. In proportion as men are 
more sunk in sin, the cutting off* the right hand, 
and plucking out the right eye, will be more pain- 
ful ; the gate will seem more narrow ; and the road 
more rough and steep. Every instance of wilfiil 
transgression — every sinful indulgence will add to 
the obstacles on the path of repentance, whenever 
we enter upon it. Every step down the ^^facilis 
descensm Averniy' will cost many a weary effort to 
regain. In the popular allegory the pilgrim sets 
out with a burthen on his back. Every act of sin 
adds its pound to the weight of that burthen, and 
augments the labour, whereby the laden traveller 
must win his passage up the ascent to the city of 
life. 

How awful is the responsibility which this view 
of the subject places upon Christian parents ! Their 
children are in their hands, not indeed exempt 
from the inherent sinfulness of the race of Adam ; 
but partakers too of the free gift of righteousness 
^n Christ Jesus. The corruption of their hearts^ 
though it still work within them, is yet capable, by 
the due cultivation of the gift of heavenly aid, of 
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being so checked and subdued^ as never to gain 
that mastery over the soul, which would stamp 
them as the servants of Satan rather than of their 
Lord, who bought them« How early the bias, 
either way, may be given, it may not be in our 
power to decide. The line, between the effects of 
education and of nature, may not be easy, nor 
indeed possible to draw. We may be unable to 
distinguish the workings of the Spirit of God from 
the developement of the natural feelings, and the 
effects of parental instruction and care. But still 
we may be sure, that, humanly speaking, it de- 
pends mainly upon every Christian parent, whether 
his child walk with pleasure in the paths of inno- 
cence, and find them paths of peace : or whether, if 
he ever do reach the gate of life, it be by that road, 
which is steep, and narrow, and laborious to tread. 

Again, it is a most important consideration to 
all those, who are vacillating between good and 
evil, and who, though they cannot renounce the 
present pleasures of sin, do not abandon the inten- 
tion of future obedience, that repentance is easy, 
in proportion as it is timely, more and more ardu- 
ous, as it is longer and longer deferred. Nor do these 
increased impediments attach only to the first 
motions in which it originates, but also to the con- 
tinued course, which must be gone through before 
it is complete. 

Think of this, all ye whom it may concern ; the 

f2 
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young, the strong, the careless : all ye, who are 
sajring, a little more indulgence, and I will then 
repent. I can not do it now : but I shall be able 
a few years hence. Know that, if ye would do it 
at all, ye should do it now. It never will be so 
easy : it never will be so Uttle painful again. Every 
day will multiply the obstacles. Every fresh sin 
will increase the pain. If ye are to be accepted 
at all, *' now is the accepted time J" If ye are to be 
saved at all, '* now is the day of salvation ^'^ 

Obvious as this truth may seem on the plainest 
principles of reason, and estabhshed as it is by 
daily experience, it is nevertheless one, to which 
the greatest part of sinners successfully blind them- 
selves. Blindness, indeed, on this point, seems al- 
most a necessary condition for the careless con- 
tinuance in sin. Where sin is persisted in with a 
full knowledge of this truth before the eyes, it is 
not done in carelessness, but in pertinacity, if not 
in desperation: and the number of those, with 
whom this is the case, is, I trust, comparatively 
small. Most men delude themselves with the no- 
tion, that, in delaying their entrance upon a course 
of religious obedience, they are not increasing the 
difficulty of the task. This is the fatal deception, 
under which thousands go on in sin, from which 
they do not awake till it is too late for ought but 

« 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
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despair : and the error of which thousands again 
will readily acknowledge when they are painfully 
striving to master the evil habits^ which have grown 
with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. They then see that the labours of peni- 
tence are in proportion to the time it has been 
delayed : that no indulged sin can be mastered 
without many a struggle ; and that they, who walk 
long in wickedness, if they enter at all into the 
kingdom of God, must indeed do so "through 
much tribulation.*' 

But even to those, who do thus experience the 
chastisements of the Lord, and are saved, as it 
were, by the fiery trial of repentance, the effort for 
amendment not only leads to pleasure at last, if it 
be successful ; but is also accompanied by it in 
each stage of the progress. Each separate step is 
difficult to make, but is immediately satisfactory 
when made. There is much, which encourages 
them in the homeward journey, and affords a still 
growing pleasure as they approach the end. No 
man ever successfully resisted the temptation to 
sin in a single instance, without feeling a present 
satisfaction resulting from his endeavour — a satis- 
faction, not necessarily connected with religious 
hope, but interwoven in the very fabric of our 
moral nature, as a help and encouragement to god- 
liness. Thus each act of virtue, however difficult 
to do, is agreeable when done. As each act of vice 
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is easy, and may be pleasant in commission, but is 
attended by compunction, and followed by remorse. 
It may be objected, indeed, to this view of the 
laborious progress of penitence, that we see some, 
who appear to spring at once from the deep gloom 
of sin to religious joy ; and to pass in a moment 
over all those stages, where others find their ad- 
vance variously impeded, and persevering efforts 
necessary for success. Without being uncharit- 
able, we may pronounce, as a general rule, that 
this cannot rightly be. We cannot properly pass 
from the pleasures of sin to the pleasures of obe- 
dience. The trials of the wilderness must be ex- 
perienced in the passage from the bondage of 
Egypt to the enjoyments of the land of promise. 
The soul must be fitted for the perception of re- 
ligious feelings, before it can cherish them with 
delight : and this it can only be, under ordinary 
circumstances, by the gradual change of tastes 
and habits, which are not in a moment to be 
brought under subjection to that law, over which 
for years they have exercised dominion. Sin must 
leave its sting, and the wounds it imprints upon 
the heart are not to be healed without some pain- 
ful processes of cure. The return of spiritual life 
to the soul, dead in trespasses and sins, as the re- 
turn of natural life, where animation is suspended, 
is accompanied with many a struggle and convul- 
sive pang. 
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It is not my intention^ by thus representing the 
course of repentance as a work of time and diffi- 
culty, to presume to put limits to the efficacy of 
divine grace, or to assert that the operations of 
God upon the heart of man must be according to 
any rules which we can comprehend much less 
which we can define. God works, as he pleases, 
both in the natural, and the moral world : and our 
business is to admire his works with humble awe and 
delight ; not to scan and criticise them with pre- 
sumptuous conceit. The divine life, both in its 
first commencement in regeneration, or in sub- 
sequent renewal, where it has been impaired, is by 
his power, and not by that of man, and doubtless 
he may effect these workings of his Spirit as he 
will. But, as it has seemed good to the Almighty 
to regulate his operations in the natural world by 
general laws, so too, as far as we can judge, it is 
according to general laws that He ordinarily acts 
in the moral world. And one of these laws is, 
that the transition from a state of sin to a state of 
holiness should be the result of earnest effort, of 
gradual change, and generally of time — that, as 
the, '' Nemo repentefuit turpissimus," is true, so for 
the most part the converse should hold, and the 
work of spiritual edification, as the term itself im- 
plies, be a gradual building up with pain and 
labour. 

It may be objected to this view, that our Lord 
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was speaking to sinners, and respecting sinners, 
when he used the expression of my text. It was 
those, who were labouring and heavy laden with 
their iniquities, that he told to come to him, and 
they should find rest. Undoubtedly this was the 
case ; and undoubtedly it is by coming to Christ 
alone that the soul of the transgressor shall attain 
unto peace. But we must remark, that the persons 
in question, sinners as they were, had not been 
habitually slighting the offers of mercy, and abus- 
ing the means of grace ; as is but too generally 
the condition of sinners among ourselves. And, 
doubtless, the restoration of the Christian fallen 
from grace, is a different question, from that of the 
first acceptance of the terms of salvation by the 
heathen or the Jew. It is different, as regards 
himself, on mere natural reasoning, because the 
proffer of pardon no longer comes in its freshness 
to his soul. It is different, as regards the grace of 
God, of which the one has not yet been made par- 
taker, and which the other has abused. Still, 
doubtless, the free offer of pardon on repentance 
extends to the fallen Christian. The good Shep- 
herd calls the wandering sheep of his fold to return. 
The Father rejoices with joy over his son, who 
" was dead, and is alive again : was lost, and is 
found." Let the sinner, be he who he may, come 
to Christ, and Christ will give him rest. 

But then it is in order to this very coming to 
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Him> that the battle must be fought^ and the victory 
won. It is not usually without much endeavour, 
and a prolonged strife, that sinners are able to 
come at all to their Lord. And it is a dangerous 
delusion to take advantage of these general expres- 
sions of scripture to smooth away all the difficulties 
of religious obedience — to make men suppose that 
the mere first wishes and aspirations after holiness 
are holiness itself — ^that the first feeling of a desire 
to come to Christ is the having come indeed ; and 
that that, which may turn out to be a mere mo- 
mentary excitement, a transient impression on the 
feelings, is that change of heart, to which alone 
the peace of God is promised. The young ruler 
in the Gospel came to Christ in one sense : but 
not so as to find rest. He desired indeed to do 
so, but could not resolve to make the sacrifices re- 
quired : so, when he had learnt what these were, 
" he went away sorrowful "^ ;" He was sorry to go : 
but nevertheless he went. So different a thing is 
the first wish to accept the invitations of our Lord, 
fi-om the real practical acceptance of them. 

Circmnstances indeed may make a great dif- 
ference in this respect. The difficulty consists in 
overcoming fixed habits, and mastering sins, which 
have been allowed to ha^e the dominion over us. 
And for the most part this requires a long and con- 
tinued eflfort. But, whatever moves the mind very 

7 Mark 22. 
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strongly, may possibly at once sweep away such 
obstacles, and effect in a short time, what would 
otherwise require a longer period. Indeed, long 
and short are, in relation to ourselves, not to be 
measured merely by lapse of time. Whether it be 
strictly true, or not, that we are conscious of the 
lapse of time only by the succession of our ideas ; 
it is certainly true, that it is only by giving scope 
for the succession or intensity of ideas, that time 
can be an element in effecting any moral change 
in the mind. And, therefore, a greater vividness 
of impression may well compensate for a shorter 
diu-ation. Some persons are sensible amidst strik- 
ing events, that they have lived, as it were, years 
with reference to their feelings in the compass of a 
day. Even the body sometimes proves how true 
this is. Feelings strongly excited — violent emo- 
tions of fear or grief have crowded into a few hours 
the ordinary effects of years : and sprinkled the 
snows of age in a single night on the head of youth. 
And so too from analogy, it seems but reasonable 
to expect, that cases should occur, in which, in spi- 
ritual things, strong excitement should do the work 
of time ; and the affections of the soul be purified 
in a period, which, generally speaking, we should 
consider inadequate to such an effect : and this 
even without supposing God to exert any directly 
miraculous power, or to operate otherwise than by 
his ordinary preventing and assisting grace. 
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Such cases, as respects the body, are rare. That 
they should be more frequent, as regards the soul, 
is perhaps natural. But though this njay be, it 
still is not the ordinary course of God's dispensa- 
tion, or that which his word leads us to expect for 
ourselves, or to hold out to others. It has pleased 
him, as a general rule, to make our own eflforts es- 
sential to the work of his grace — to cause the pas- 
sage from the way of death to the gate of life to be 
laborious and slow, and to make the obstacles to be 
overcome proportionable to the extent, to which 
we have allowed sin to obtain the mastery over us. 

And, this being the case, if the difficulty of re- 
pentance thus increases with the amount of trans- 
gression, or rather with the extent to which the in- 
ward principle is corrupted, which need not pre- 
cisely coincide with the munber or greatness of the 
acts of sin committed, it follows, that the obstacles, 
which may thus be placed in the road of amend- 
ment, may be so great, that return from condemna- 
tion may, without a miracle, be altogether despe- 
rate. A man in this state may be said to be 
abandoned to wickedness ; or, in the language of 
St. Paul, " given over to a reprobate mind ®," as 
labouring under, not a decreed and absolute, but a 
moral impossibihty of repentance. And I do not 
see, that the language of scriptiu-e necessarily 
carries the doctrine of reprobation, or judicial 

• Rom. i. 28. 
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blindness, or whatever term it pleases men to use, 
beyond this. The subject is, of course, involved in 
the general difficulty, which belongs to all the 
questions relating to the operations of grace, and 
the freedom of the will ; but I do not see, that it is 
separated by any clear declarations of scripture 
from other branches of the same subject ; and it 
becomes us therefore to leave it in the same un- 
defined state, in which we are compelled to leave 
them. 

That, if men allow themselves to pursue a course 
of deliberate sin, it will bUnd their consciences, 
harden their hearts, and quench the influence of 
divine grace,, so as to place them in a state of 
wickedness, from which recovery is hopeless, is an 
undoubted truth ; and one that should operate as 
a strong motive for resisting the first impulses of 
sin, and cherishing and obejdng the first motions 
of the Holy Spirit. With such a one, repentance 
being hopeless, condemnation is sure. And this 
sentence of righteous retribution may well be re- 
ferred to the just judgment and fixed decree of the 
Almighty ; though the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of the individual, to which that decree 
attaches, should be attributed, not to God, but to 
himself. For, as St. Augustine says, '^ Nothing is 
ordained by God to make men worse^*' and Me- 

' August, de divers, qusest. ad Simplic. lib. i. Qu. 2. s. 15. 
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lancthon, '^ It is not God, but the Devil, that is the 
cause of sin \" And to refer the abandoned state 
of the hardened sinner to the will or act of God, 
in any other sense, or any more immediate man- 
ner, than the acknowledgment of his almighty 
power compels us to refer to Him all that exists 
and occurs, is uncalled for by scripture, and not 
likely to tend to the promotion of piety and vir- 
tue among men — ^is, in short, a ^'curious and 
carnal," not a *^ godly consideration^,'' of the pur- 
poses of the Almighty. 

Let us, rather, look to the danger of falling into 
this state, as a motive for diligent exertion. Let 
us look to the need we have for the divine aid to 
preserve us from it, as a motive to humility and 
gratitude. If we have been enabled to make any 
steps in the way of life, let us thankfully refer our 
progress to God. That we may be enabled to 
make any in future, let us cultivate a more sincere 
feeling of dependence, and a closer union by the 
spirit of prayer with Him, from whom '' all holy 
desires, all good counsels, and all just works do 
proceed."* 

God indeed, as we have said before, has, by the 
constitution of our moral nature, attached a plea- 
sure to every act of virtuous exertion, even though 
difficult to make ; and this, doubtless, is a great 

' Melancth. Enarr. in Epist. ad Rom. i. 28. 
« Art. xvii. 
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assistance and encouragement on the road of re- 
pentance. But both is this moral pleasure greatly 
strengthened and enhanced by a more immediate 
reference to the wJU of God, and also a new motive 
of action is supplied, more present and powerful, 
than can be given by the remembrance of the 
pleasure attending former instances of self-denial, 
or the expectation of such pleasure for the future. 

A belief in the presence and co-operation of 
God enables men to do, .what as mere moral agents 
they would never effect, nor indeed attempt. In 
this sense it is from its operation as a principle of 
conduct, as well as by its gift of justification, that, 
the Gospel '' is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth ^." 

Let it be our endeavour, that this power be ef- 
fectually shown forth in us. And with a deep 
consciousness, that " we are not sitfficient of our- 
selves to think any thing as of ourselves *," let us 
cling firmly to the hope of being enabled to ** do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth us *." 

^ Rom. i. 16. * 2 Cor. iii. 5. * Phil. iv. 13. 




SERMON IV. 

THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 

1 Cor. X. 11. 

NOW ALL THESE THINGS HAPPENED UNTO THEM FOR ENSAMPLES, 
AND THEY ARE WRITTEN FOR OUR ADMONITION UPON WHOM 
THE ENDS OF THE WORLD ARE COME. 

St. Paul, in this passage, is urging upon the notice 
of his newly-founded church at Corinth, the situa- 
tion and conduct, the sins and punishment of the 
Jewish people, under the dispensation of the Mo- 
saic law, in order to remind them, how the lessons, 
supplied by the history of God's former people, 
were applicable to the existing members of the 
church of Christ. 

With this view he points out the analogy be- 
tween the condition of the two parties, placed, as 
they certainly were, under widely different circum- 
stances; and shows, how the things, which hap- 
pened unto the one, might be ensamples to the 
other. He tells them, that the Israelites, who fol- 
lowed Moses in the wilderness, had all been under 
the miraculous cloud, and had all been partakers 
of the deliverance in the Red sea ; as those, he 
was addressing, had all been baptized in the water 
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of baptism^ and therein admitted to the benefits 
of the atonement^ and covenant of grace. The 
Israehtes^ again^ had all eaten of the same spiritual 
meat, viz. the manna, which God gave them as 
bread from heaven, and had all drank of the same 
spiritual drink, viz. the water, which at the word 
of the Lord burst from the stony bosom of the 
rock; as the Christian converts had all eaten of 
the real bread from heaven, viz. the spiritual body 
of Christ ; and drank the sphitual drink provided 
for them in partaking of his blood. 

The lesson, drawn by the Apostle from this 
comparison, is the important one, that, as the Is- 
raelites were not safe from transgression and from 
punishment, though they had thus been made par- 
takers of the blessings of the Almighty, so too the 
disciples of Christ, admitted to the privileges of the 
covenant of grace, should not therefore imagine 
themselves secure of salvation, and not liable to fall 
into sin, and incur condemnation. 

The inference, which St. Paul thus applies to 
the Corinthian church, comes home, my brethren, 
equally to ourselves ; and should teach us not to 
rest supinely in our Christian privileges, but to im- 
prove them to the fruits of Christian grace : lest, 
as with many of his ancient church, ^' God was not 
well pleased,'' but '^ they were overthrown in the wiJr 
derness ;" so we too, though elect to share in the 
blessings of the gospel, and called to be partakers 
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of the promises of our Lord, may not be found in 
the last day among those chosen to receive the 
rewards reserved for the righteous in heaven. 

But my object, in pointing out how St. Paul 
makes use of the records of the ancient church for 
the instruction of his Christian brethren, does not 
confine itself to displaying the truth, that we also, 
elect to privileges, as they were, may, as they did, 
fall into condemnation. I wish rather to make a 
more general remark, upon the method, by which 
he draws lessons applicable to those whom he then 
wished to instruct from what occurred in widely 
different situations: and to observe, that it is in 
this way, that we must, in very many cases, apply 
to our own times and circumstances the instruc- 
tion afforded by his writings, and those of the other 
Apostles. As he drew, from what took place un- 
der one state of things, inferences, which he adapted 
to another ; so must we apply to our existing con- 
dition lessons, given in immediate reference to very 
different subjects ; and thus extract the spirit of 
revealed wisdom, where the letter may be one, 
with which we have little, or no concern. 

For a very large part of the Apostolic epistles 
is occupied in treating of points peculiar either to 
the times in which they were written, or to the 
persons, to whom they were addressed, as a right 
understanding of the nature of these writings, must 
at once show us would necessarily be the case, 

G 
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If indeed we are looking at the scriptures, as 
intended primarily to convey a systematic scheme 
of doctrine, the incidental manner, in which the 
truths they reveal are brought forward, may per- 
haps not unnaturally surprise us. It will then 
seem, that the declaration of the most important 
doctrines has depended upon circumstances almost 
accidental, if we may ever be justified in using such 
a word, and that it was left for the ignorance, the 
errors, the weakness, and even the sins of Christian 
communities, to call forth those instructions, which 
we should expect to find in a more systematic 
form, unconnected with allusions to passing events, 
and unembarrassed by applications jto particular 
persons or things. We shall be led to make this 
remark, even with reference to the teaching of our 
Lord recorded in the gospels, and it will occur to 
us still more forcibly in reading the epistles. 

But consideration will show us, that any diflS- 
culty, which may suggest itself to our minds in 
connection with this fact, does not arise from the 
real nature of the case, but from our imperfect view 
of it. We shall see, that the scriptures were not, 
in their origin, that, which we have been errone- 
ously led to expect them to be — that in fact they 
were not for the most part a revelation to those 
persons, to whom they were addressed. Tbey 
were written to those, who were already believers 
in Christianity; and they were not therefore so 
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much designed to teach them new truths^ as to 
remind them of "the certainty of those things 
wherein thei/ had been instructed ^/^ They exhort 
them " to hold fast the form of sound words, which 
they had heard ^/' to "stand fast, and hold the tra- 
ditions, which they had been taught, whether by 
word or epistle *" " to continue in the faith, grounded 
and settled, and not to be moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, which they had heard, and which 
was preached to them *." To " continue in the things 
which they had learned, and had been assured of, 
knowing of whom they had learned them^r To 
" hold fast the faithfiil word as they had been taught^ T 
The epistles abound in expressions of this kind, all 
pointing to the truth, that the scheme of Christian 
faith was conveyed to the first converts by the 
preaching of the Apostles ; and that it was the office 
of those, who were duly authorised for this purpose, 
to " commit to faithful men, able to teach others, the 
things that they had themselves heard of the Apostles 
among many witnesses'^.** The Apostolic writings 
therefore were never intended to teach the body 
of Christian doctrine to persons utterly ignorant of 
the truth. This was the office of the Apostles 
themselves in their preaching, and of those who 
were duly commissioned by them to carry on this 

• Luke i. 4. « 2 Tim. i. 13. » 2 Thess. ui. 15. 

* Col. i. 23. * 2 TiiiL iii. 14. « Tit. L 9. 



7 2 Tim. xi. 2. 
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work. The scriptures came in to explain, to esta- 
blish, to correct, to edify. The church taught 
that, which it had received as a precious deposit 
from the Lord. The written word was given as 
the perpetual rule of faith, to which all teaching 
was to be referred, and on which alone its autho- 
rity was to rest. And for this purpose its sanctions 
were so fully supplied, that no portion of neces- 
sary truth has been left without this confirmation. 
Therefore, though the scriptures were not the 
primary or sole channel of conveying the revela- 
tion of God to man — though the scheme of Chris- 
tian faith was not drawn out of them, but they 
arose out of it ; still is it the case, that, ^' Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may he 
proved thereby, is not to he required of any man, that 
it should he helieved as an article of faith ®." 

It might not perhaps be difficult, on a fitting 
occasion, to point out advantages, obvious even to 
our capacities, which arise from the method, in 
whiph it has pleased the Almighty to reveal his 
will. We might remark, that, while in this man- 
ner the whole of God's counsels, which it was 
needful for us to know, have been fully declared, 
they have been throughout revealed in a more 
striking and intimate connection with our practical 

• Art. vi. 
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duties than, as far as we can judge, would have 
been the case, had they been set forth in the form 
of a systematic statement of doctrinal truth : while 
at the same time the evidence for the genuineness 
of the revelation has been increased to no incon- 
siderable extent. 

We are at present however only so far concerned 
with this subject, as to set before us the fact, that 
such is the character of the revelation contained in 
the scriptures ; and that these Apostolic epistles 
especially are simply letters, written to the dif- 
ferent churches of the Christian world on the oc- 
casion of such circumstances, as naturally called 
them forth. Here was a church, to which for its 
steadfast perseverance in well doing the expression 
of its founder's approbation might seem justly duje. 
There was one, the largeness of whose contribu- 
tions to the necessities of the saints called for 
thanks from him, who ministered to those neces- 
sities. Here, through the agency of false teachers, 
errors and superstitions were creeping in. There 
the prejudices of Judaism, or the corruptions of 
heathenism were but imperfectly rooted out. A 
fuller knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity 
was required in one place: a firmer faith in the 
hopes it supplied was needed in another : and the 
courage and constancy of those who were fainting 
under tribulation, or giving way under persecution, 
was in a third to be confirmed by all the encou- 
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ragements the gospel could hold out — by all the 
consolations the Apostle could suggest. 

It is true that^ as the remedy for all faults^ and the 
balm for all sorrows^ were alike to be found in the 
great principles of Christian faiths circumstances^ 
however different, did but call out from the 
Apostles a varied exhibition of revealed truth. 
Still, as the immediate object of each epistle de- 
pended on the peculiar state of the church to 
which it was addressed, it follows necessarily, that 
a very large part of their contents relate to sub- 
jects, which do not immediately concern us. 

Two errors have arisen from this. The one 
from ignorance or forgetfulness of this point : the 
other from the misapplication of the knowledge of 
it. The first is that of those persons, who apply 
strictly to our own times and circumstances what 
was never meant so to apply, and thus pervert 
scripture to a very different effect from what it was 
intended to have. The second is the mistake of 
those, who treat discussions, on points which do 
not directly concern us, as altogether incapable of 
application to ourselves ; and are thus led to neg- 
lect much of those scriptures, which were written 
for our learning. Thus the church of Rome has 
extended a temporary recommendation to an uni- 
versal rule in enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. 
Are not we too apt to overlook altogether what 
the Apostle says on this subject, and to treat 
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marriage as a question entirely distinct from reli- 
gious grounds ? Whereas the truth is, that a prin- 
ciple is involved in St. Paul's directions on this 
subject, viz. the principle, that, in forming the 
marriage relation, the glory of God should be kept 
in view. All therefore, but the clergy more espe- 
cially, are bound to take this into account, con- 
sidering that where marriage does not interfere 
vnth this higher duty, it is permitted : where it 
does, it is not. 

Now, without stopping to consider which of 
these branches of error is the most pernicious, it 
may suffice thus to mention both ; and to point 
out, that the true mode of using such passages of 
scripture, as those to which I allude, may be drawn 
from that chapter of the epistle to the Corinthians, 
from which I have taken my text; as indeed it 
seems to be precisely laid down by St. Paul in the 
preceding one, where he says, that the direction in 
the law with respect to not muzzling the ox that 
treadeth out the corn ^' was written altogether for 
our sake" This mode is, without straining facts, 
and enforcing literal injunctions, which no longer 
apply, to extract the spirit of the example, and to 
expound the precept, so as to open its comprehen- 
sive character. And this is precisely \Wiat a judge 
does in the interpretation of the law ; the whole 
force and spirit of which depend on the application 
of former precedents to fresh circumstances. The 
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divine^ who treats the discussions in the epistles on 
subjects with which we are not immediately con- 
cerned as irrelevant to ourselves, acts as absurdly 
as a judge would do, who should refuse to listen to 
a precedent, unless the subject matter of the cause 
were the same. 

St. Paul in the passage before us takes a very 
diflferent course. The converts at Corinth had 
neither been under the miraculous cloud, nor had 
they passed through the Red sea, still the lesson 
afforded by the fate of those who had, came home 
to them. They neither ate manna, nor drank of 
the waters of the rock ; yet that manna and that 
Tock told them no uninstructive tale. And so too 
we, though we have neither feasts in the temples 
of idols, at which we can be present ; nor mi- 
raculous gifts of the Spirit which we may abuse, 
may yet draw valuable lessons of practical wisdom 
from what St. Paul has written on these topics, 
and may bring home to our own bosoms the 
errors alike of the Corinthians, and their correc- 
tion. 

I will DOW, in illustration of the above remarks, 
direct your attention in the remainder of this dis- 
course to this very epistle before us ; pointing out 
in it how the matters handled do not directly con- 
cern us; and how nevertheless they call forth 
principles of great practical weight. But, as it 
would obviously be impossible, within my necessary 
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limits^ to touch upon each of the very various sub- 
jects of which St. Paul here treats, I will content 
myself with alluding generally to the circumstances 
which seem to have been the occasion of his 
writing, and will then notice merely a few of the 
principal topics, in order to illustrate the mode of 
applying such passages of scripture. 

It must be needless, in this place, to point out 
the external circumstances of this church, as 
founded in a large, rich, and luxurious city, among 
a people, like the rest of the Greeks, quick, lively, 
and ingenious, " seeking after wisdom V' i- ©• fond 
of philosophical enquiries, and delighting too in 
those games and shows, with which from the 
Isthmian celebration they were so well acquainted 
and which account for the allusions to the sports 
of the circus and amphitheatre^ which are found in 
these epistles \ 

St. Paul in the course of his first journey into 
Greece, about twenty years after the death of our 
Lord, came to Corinth, and continued in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry there about two years, ad- 
dressing himself first to his Jewish brethren, and, 
on their obstinate opposition, turning to the Gen- 
tiles. Among the latter he had great success. 
The Lord " had much people in the city ; " and 
the tone of the sacred writings would lead us to 

» 1 Cor. i. 22. * Cor. ix. 24—27. xv. 32. 
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infer that the church established here was large^ 
wealthy, and prosperous*, and consisted chiefly of 
Gentile converts. But the habits of licentious- 
ness, sensuality, and pride, springing naturally in a 
rich mercantile town, and fostered by a depraved 
religion, extended their influence even among 
the converts of a purer faith. So that many 
disorders, little suited to the Christian profession, 
still remained, and some crept in, which called 
loudly for advice, and reproof. 

It appears, from what St. Paul says in the six- 
teenth chapter, that this epistle was written from 
Ephesus about three years after he had left Corinth'; 
and it is evident, that in the course of this time a 
great schism had arisen in the church there by 
means of a new teacher, who had come among 
them, and had raised up a faction, whom he had 
taught to admire and follow himself, and to think 
and speak lightly of St. Paul *. 

At the same time great scandal had been oc- 
casioned by an incestuous marriage between a man 
and his father's wife, probably during the life of his 
father, and apparently without any censure having 
been passed upon the parties by the church ^ 

* Acts xviii. 4 — II ; 1 Cor. iy. 8 ; xi. 21 ; xiL 2 ; xvL 2 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7 ; ix. 2 — 14. 

» 1 Cor. xvi. 5. 8. 19. 

* 1 Cor. i. 1 1 ; iii. iy ; 2 Cor. iii. iv. y. vi. x. xi. xii. 

* 1 Cor. V. 2, 
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And further^ that part of the churchy which adhered 
to St. Paul^ had written to him^ to ask his advice 
on several points — as with relation to marriage^ to 
the lawfuhiess of eating meats that had been 
offered up to idols^ the dress and conduct of the 
women in the churches^ the manner of administer- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord's supper, the resur- 
rection of the body, and the use and abuse of mi- 
raculous gifts of the Spirit ^ 

These were the various grounds which gave rise 
to this epistle, the first four chapters of which are 
occupied by St. Paul in estabUshing his own dig- 
nity and authority as an Apostle, and reproving 
the Corinthians for being led astray by the false 
teacher — the fifth and sixth with the case of the 
incestuous person, and some remarks naturally 
flowing from it — ^from the seventh to the fifteenth 
inclusive in answering the various questions they 
had put to him, and enlarging upon them ; after 
which he concludes in the sixteenth, with some 
directions for raising contributions for the distressed 
brethren, and a few general exhortations and salu- 
tations. 

Now from this cursory accoimt of the epistle in 
question, we find, that the whole of it arose out of 
circumstances of temporary interest in the church 
of Corinth, and is occupied entirely with discus- 
sions relating to them. The greater part too of 

• 1 Cor. vii. 1. 
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these subjects are such, as would seem to have very 
little, if any, necessary bearing on our own conduct 
The case of a false teacher who opposed St. Paul at 
Corinth — the question, whether it were, or were 
not, lawful to eat meats that had been offered to 
idols — ^the different degrees of importance of the 
miraculous gifts, with which the church was then 
endowed, and the manner in which they should 
be employed, primarily concern us as little as any 
subjects whatever. But if from hence we should 
infer that nothing here said is applicable to our own 
Christian course, we should lie under a great error, 
and blot from the book of life no small portion of 
its contents. 

For there is not one of these topics, remote 
from our circumstances as they may seem, which 
does not in the hands of St. Paul become the 
living channel of inspired truth, conveying the sure 
counsels of heavenly wisdom to those of ourselves 
who are willing to receive and profit by them. 

For instance — When the Apostle censures his 
converts at Corinth for the facility with which they 
had allowed themselves to be led away by the felse 
teacher, the transition is plain, by which all his ob- 
servations on this point may be transferred to the 
subject of the divisions and dissensions, which at 
the present hour tear and distract the Christian 
world. '* Whereas, he says, there is a^nong you 
envying^ and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, 
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and walk as men? For while one saith I am of 
Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not 
carnaV f Nor does he merely censure these di- 
visions ; but points out too their origin in the undue 
estimate of the natural abilities and gifts of men, 
and the want of a sincere and humble acceptance 
of the saving doctrines of the cross. The Corin- 
thians suffered themselves to value specious gifts 
above sound doctrines — to constitute themselves 
judges of ministerial fitness — to think lightly of the 
sin of schism — to undervalue the blessings of 
Christian imity and love ®. The application of the 
Apostle's remarks to those in the present day, who 
pursue a similar course in open schism is obvious. 
We may well desire, that different denominations 
of Christians would carefully and candidly weigh 
the language of St. Paul in these epistles ; and see 
in it the condemnation of causeless separation ; and 
be led to distrust the motives, from which it fi:e- 
quently flows. 

But to us it may be more instructive to reflect, 
whether even, among ourselves, in the bosom of the 
church, there be not some faultiness in this matter 
too. Let us consider whether we are as slow, as 
we ought to be, to draw or admit distinctions of 
any kind among those who are of ourselves — 

' 1 Cor. iii. 3. 

• 1 Cor. i. 19—28 ; ii. 1. 5 ; iv. 1 ; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 1. 12 ; 2 Cor. iii. 1 ; 
X. 7 ; xi. 4. 14. 
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whether not only we do not promote differences ; 
but whether, according to our power, we steadily 
discourage party distinctions and names, when 
others originate them — whether we are ready to 
seek in all things points of union, rather than of 
disagreement — to be of one mind with our brethren, 
as members of the same body, and thus to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Again ; the same subject of the &lse teacher leads 
St. Paul to dwell on the nature of the ministerial 
ofRce, on its high character, and awful obligations. 
It calls forth an impressive warning, that the reli- 
ance of the true servant of his Lord be not placed 
on his own talents or acquirements — ^that he do 
not trust to ^^ excellency of speectT or *^ enticing 
words of man's wisdom r hut in the things '^ which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual ®." He is taught herein not to take 
glory to himself for the finit of his labours, but to 
give it where it is due, even to God alone : for 
" who is Paul and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man 9 " and though Paul may plant, and Apollos 
water, it must be God that gives the increase ^. 

Again ; it is in speaking on the same topic that 
St. Paul incidentally lays down the principle, that 
the ministers of religion are entitled to a mainte- 
nance on the part of those who partake of their 

• 1 Cx)r. ii. 1. 4. 13. » 1 Cor. iii. 4. 7. 
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ministrations : and, therefore, though the mode in 
which this support is given, may well vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of time and place, it fol- 
lows that some support, and that a sufficient one, is 
their due by a right, which we may fairly call 
divine. '' As they which minister about holy things 
live of the things of the temple ; and they, which 
wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar ; even 
so hath the Lord ordained, that they, which preach 
the gospel, should Uve of the gospel ^" 

In the same manner, from what is said by St. 
Paul about meats offered to idols, a subject yet 
more foreign to any thing that concerns us, there 
flow directly very important and useful lessons. 

The question itself appears to have arisen from 
the vast quantity of cattle, of all kinds, brought for 
sacrifice to the heathen temples. Of the flesh of 
these victims, a part was burnt as an offering to the 
idols : the priests, and the parties who brought the 
sacrifice, feasted in the temple on part : and the 
remainder was carried home for common use, or 
taken to the shambles, and sold like other meat. 
As was likely to be the case, there arose among the 
Christians much difference of opinion as to how far 
it was, or was not, lawful for them to partake of 
meat, which had thus been brought to the altars of 
the heathen. Some thought, that, as they knew 

« 

» I Cor. ix. 18. 
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that an idol was indeed nothing, and they would 
therefore have no idea of paying any worship to it 
in joining the feast, they might allowably partake, 
even in the temples, of the things offered *. Others, 
on the contrary, considered that, whatever had 
been thus dedicated to false gods, was so polluted 
thereby, as to be utterly unfit for the use of Chris- 
tians; and, therefore, not only would they not 
knowingly join in these entertainments, but, lest 
they should unwittingly eat any of this polluted 
food, they abstained from meat altogether. ^^ One," 
as St. Paul says to the Romans, among whom the 
same question arose, '* believed that he might eat 
all things,; another, who was weak, ate herbs ^" 
And so strong were these points of difference, that 
he who took the liberty of eating, despised him 
who did not, as weak and ignorant : and he again, 
who denied himself, condemned him who ate this 
unhallowed food, as impious and profane *. 

St. Paul gave such practical directions on the 
points in question, as the case called for^ But 
with these we need not now concern ourselves, 
further than to remark, that the enlightened reader 
will perceive them to be full of sound practical 
wisdom, steering the middle course between care- 
lessness and excessive scrupulosity. But though 
the specific directions do not concern us, the prin- 

• 1 Cor. viii. 4 ; x. 19. ' Rom. xiv. 2. * Rom. xiv. 3. 

* 1 Cor. viii. 9. 13 ; X. 25. 33. 
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ciples, on which they were based, do. And these 
principles are — ^that things indifferent in them- 
selves, may become sinfiil or virtuous, according to 
the situation and circumstances of the person by 
whom they are done — that, if a man consider any 
action to be sinful, to him it is sinful, whether from 
the nature of the thing itself it be so, or not — ^that 
it is not enough, that our own conduct be free from 
sin, as regards ourselves, but, that we must take 
care, that it be not the cause or occasion of sin in 
others — ^that, if any thing in our life give scandal 
or offence to our neighbour, even though we know 
the thing itself to be innocent, it is our duty to ab- 
stain from it, that our liberty become not a stum- 
bling-block to them that are weak — that it is not, 
therefore, every thing that is lawful, that is expe- 
dient also : for it is our duty, not every man to seek 
his own only, but also another's good — that we are 
to be careful, not only that our conduct satisfy our 
own consciences, but frirther, that it give none 
offence, *' neither to the Jews nor the Gentiles, nor 
the church of Christ." 

Now how many cases are there, of daily occur- 
rence among ourselves, in which these principles 
are but too much forgotten, where they might be 
borne in mind with most blessed effect ? Though 
the distinction of meats no longer remains as a cause 
of difference, the bitter root of dissension still 
abounds, in a bold laxity in some, in a censorious 

H 
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scrupulosity in others. Let us endeavour to bear 
in mind the principles of Christian love, on which 
the Apostle founds his judgment in these matters. 
Let us neither offend, nor be offended ; censure, or 
despise. 

There are very many things, in which Christians 
in general — ^ministers of the gospel more espe- 
cially — ^are bound to regard, not only their own 
views of Christian duty, but the feelings and senti- 
ments, nay, even the prejudices of those around 
them. The effect of a Christian ministry is not 
rarely impeded by matters of external demeanour, 
by such points respecting conversation, dress, and 
amusements, as are judged indifferent by the par- 
ties themselves. Let us learn in these things, 
without censuring those whose views differ from 
our own, still to lean in our own conduct to the 
safer, the stricter side : in no case to let our liberty 
be a stumbhng-block tq others : to bear in mind 
the sentence of the Apostle. , *^ If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend^.** 

Again, as to the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit — long as these miraculous powers have ceased 
in the church, we may still take home to our own 
bosoms the lesson which they called forth, and 
learn, that all differences of powers, all diversities 

• I Cor. viii. 13. 
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of operations^ all varieties of means of good, are 
the gifts of ^* that one and selfsame Spirit, who divi- 
deth to every man severally as he will.*' It is not 
only such extraordinary manifestations of the Spirit, 
as were vouchsafed in the infant church, that are 
the gift of God; but from his power it is that 
each of us has received all he has, and rejoices in 
the ordinary blessings of this mortal state. Our 
life, our health, our bodily powers, and the facul- 
ties of our minds are bestowed by Him. By his 
will it is, that every one of us has been placed 
in a situation to do him service, according to the 
measure of the talents bestowed upon each — that 
power has been placed within the reach of one — 
that riches have been committed to another, as a 
precious deposit of which he must one day give 
account-that the powers of the mind, capacity for 
knowledge, genius, memory, judgment, taste, have 
in a fuller measure been bestowed upon a third. 
These all are the gifts of God, and as such the 
language of the Apostle embraces and includes 
them all. Whoever enjoys any of these natural 
talents, as they are called, or advantages of worldly 
condition, may learn from St. Paul that no one 
should glory in such things : for '' who maketh 
thee to differ from another? Is it not God 
alone '^r Again, that such gifts, be they what 

» 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
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they may, are ''given to every man to profit 
withal®." They are to be diligently used in the 
service of God, and to his glory. Again — that 
each, even though he be esteemed less honourable 
among men, is equally necessary in that situation 
in which God has placed him — that the eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee — ^nor again, 
the head to the feet, I have no need of thee — ^that 
all are but parts of one body, and should, there- 
fore, work together for the good of the whole ^; 
not exalted by their supposed superiority, but seek- 
ing that, which is a more excellent gift than all, 
viz., charity and brotherly love \ 

Let us then, my brethren, take to ourselves this 
lesson at least, and, as St. Paul enjoined his church 
at Corinth of old, *^ Follow after chanty"* — charity 
the universal rule; the great coihmandment, the 
fiilfilling of the law — charity which embraces within 
its comprehensive grasp the whole sphere of our 
obligations to our fellow men ; which *' suffereth 
long and is kind ; envieth not ; vaunteth not itself; 
is not pujffed up ; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not easily pro- 
voked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things ; be- 
lieveth all things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all 
things." 

• 1 Cor. xii. 7. » 1 Cor. xii. 12. 27. > 1 Cor. xiii. 
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Thus shall we turn to our own profit words 
spoken^ in the first instance, for the instruction of 
others. Thus shall we use scripture as not abusing 
it, not seeking in it " the letter which killeth, but 
the spirit which giveth life '." Thus shall we prac- 
tically experience that it is '' profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righ- 
teousness f and shall learn at last, that it " is able 
to make us wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus *.** 

» 2 Cor. iiL 6. * 2 Tun. iiL 15. 



SERMON V- 

THE WRITINGS OF THE APOSTLES, IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH THEIR CHARACTERS. 

[preached on the festival of ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES.] 

James i. 1. 

JAMES, A SERVANT OF OOD, AND OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
TO THE TWELVE TRIBES, WHICH ARE SCATTERED ABROAD, 
GREETING. 

It is an interesting line of observation, to remark 
the influence of age or country, situation or cir* 
cumstances, upon literary productions of whatever 
kind. We please ourselves with tracing, how any 
thing we may know of the character or mode of 
life of the authors shows itself in their works. 
We observe how circumstances operate upon the 
feelings — how situation modifies the sentiments — 
how the habits re-act upon the character : and all, 
or any, of these accidents to the individual, if we 
may so term them, give a tone to their writings ; 
and influence alike their choice of subjects, and 
mode of treating them. 

Thus, though we know nothing of the indivi- 
dual, we mark in Homer, in the simplicity of idea, 
and the unrefined vigour of style, the poet of an 
early age. The manners, sentiments, and charac- 
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ters of his heroes are all in accordance with their 
actions ; and breathe the spirit of a rude and un- 
poHshed social state : while the language^ in its 
masculine freedom and boldness, not yet tamed 
down by measure and rule, exhibits the same cha- 
racter, and gives evidence to the same fact, alike 
in its beauties, and defects. 

Again, through the lively, rambling pages of 
Herodotus, we see the eager, inquisitive, and some- 
what credulous traveller. In the nervous and mas- 
terly style of Thucydides, we are at no loss to 
trace the practical philosopher, the able soldier, 
and the enhghtened statesman. When we read in 
Xenophon a morality purer than that of his age, 
we remember, that he was the pupil of Socrates, 
and admire the reflected light of the great moralist 
of heathenism. The courtly Horace exhibits the 
practical working of the school of Epicurus : while 
the life of Cicero and his philosophy mutually 
throw light on each other : whether we be disposed 
to account the one wise in its moderation, and the 
other sound in its cautious conclusions ; or to pro- 
nounce his character in action to have been tem- 
porising and irresolute — ^his tenets in speculation 
uncertain and obscure. 

We pass to modern times, and mark the writings 
of Erasmus and of Luther, bearing the impress of 
the different minds and tempers of their respective 
authors, and corresponding in character with what 
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we know their conduct to have been. Both, per- 
haps^ in the outset^ equally fond of the investiga- 
tion of truth, and bent on its discovery. But the 
one, of a refining and subtle turn of mind, which 
led to speculation rather than action — of a quiet 
and pacific temper, a lover of literary ease, averse 
to disputes, abhorring violence, and with so much 
at least of worldliness in his disposition, as rather 
to bend, his conscience in some points to his in- 
terest, than to sacrifice his interest to his views of 
truth. The other, bold, vehement, undaunted — 
incited by dangers, rather than deterred— impetu- 
ous in argument as in action — taking broad and 
general views, regardless of minor difficulties — 
careless of consequences to himself or others— en- 
listing passion on the side of principle, and resolved 
to follow, at all hazards, where these combined 
motives led. 

In perusing the works of our own historians, do 
not we read more profitably, by bearing in mind 
how the histories of Clarendon and Burnet take 
their respective tones partly from the private cha- 
racter, partly from the political situations of their 
respective authors ? how that Hume was a disciple 
of a cold and infidel school ; while the sneering 
scepticism of Gibbon tinges every page even of 
plain narration ; and conveys a continued false 
impression through an account of facts seldom 
open to impeachment on the score of inaccuracy* 
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Nor is this line of observation merely a means 
of deriving passing pleasure^ or of enabling us to 
enter more fully into the spirit of known writers. 
It is capable also of being used for all the purposes 
of proof: both for the detection of fictitious or 
spurious works — ^for assigning anonymous writings 
to their real authors ; and for adding confirmation 
to those^ whose authority has been impeached on 
insufficient grounds. Few persons probably are 
unacquainted with the interesting essays of this 
kindj which the letters of Junius, and the popular 
fictions of a late distinguished writer have called 
forth in our own days, or the exposure of the for- 
geries of Chatterton in the last age : while scholars 
will remember the spurious Sibylline oracles, and 
the letters of Phalaris ; in his essay on which 
Bentley has shown, how accumulated stores of 
learning, and keenness of critical acumen may be 
brought to bear on such an investigation ; and 
subjecting alike facts, language, manners, and sen- 
timents to the test of a rigid scrutiny, has demon- 
strated the work in question, which had long passed 
for genuine, to be a forgery of a later age. 

This course of investigation and proof has not 
been overlooked by those, who have turned their 
attention to the evidence for the truth of the scrip- 
tures. In fact it comprises, in its various branches^ 
a large part of what is commonly called the inter- 
nal evidence : different portions of which have fre- 
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quently given scope for the talents of the learned, 
and exercised their ingenuity. 

Thus Hebrew scholars have shown, from the 
style and language of the books of the old Tes- 
tament, that they could not have been written at 
any other periods than those, to which they are 
respectively assigned. They point out a progress 
in the Hebrew tongue from the books of Job and 
Moses, to that of Malachi, through the psalms of 
David, and the writings of the earlier prophets; 
such as the English reader will trace in proceeding 
from Chaucer, to Spenser and Shakspeare, — from 
those poets, to Waller and Cowley — from these, 
to the writers of the present age. 

A similar argument has been applied to the books 
of the New Testament, as far as the case will admit 
As however they are all the works of the same age, 
there is not room for it to the like extent. But it 
is easy to go so far in a similar proof as to show, that 
their language and style are proper to the period, to 
which we assign their composition. TBey are writ- 
ten, with possibly two exceptions, in Greek, as the 
language in that day in most general use among those 
to whom they were addressed. But it is not the 
Attic Greek of the age of Pericles or Alexander ; 
but such, as might be expected from men habitually 
conversant with the idioms of another tongue, and 
not much practised in the correct and elegant use 
of that in which they wrote : such in short, as 
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would naturally be used by Jews of that day, and 
of that class of life to which the Apostles belonged. 
The style and language therefore of the books of 
the New Testament, would go far to show, that 
they were written about the time they profess to 
have been, and by such persons, as those to whom 
they are ascribed. 

Additional proofs again have been accumulated 
in support of this fact from other points of internal 
evidence, independent of all external testimony, 
which can hardly fail to bring home conviction to 
every candid mind — I mean such, as the circum- 
stantial correctness of the narrative ; and the many 
cases of obviously undesigned and incidental agree- 
ment with facts, with which we are acquainted 
from other sources of information — a line of argu- 
ment, which is so fully developed in Lardner's 
Credibility of the Gospel History, and which has 
been epitomized by Paley in his Evidences. 

The further point, that these books were written, 
not only by such persons, and at that time, but by 
the very writers, whose names they bear, is first 
and mainly proved by external evidence — by the 
uninterrupted testimony of all ages to their genuine- 
ness. And we should on this ground acknowledge 
the scriptures of the New Testament, as the works 
Respectively of the several authors, to whom they 
are assigned, on evidence the same in kind, though 
infinitely stronger in degree, as that, on which we 
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receive the writings of Livy, Pliny, or Tacitus, 
who flourished nearly at the same time. 

But in addition to this, the internal evidence 
these books afford, may also be usefully, and in 
some cases yet more convincingly, employed for 
this purpose. We see a conspicuous instance of 
this in the masterly argument of Paley in his Horss 
Paulinae ; in which by means of the undesigned 
coincidences he traces between the epistles of St 
Paul and the history of his joumeyings contained 
in the Acts of the Apostles, he not only shows 
that the former could have been written by no 
other than that person, of whom an account is 
given in the latter ; but by the mutual agreement 
of these two portions of scripture establishes the 
substantial truth of both. 

In addition to these great and marked lines of 
internal evidence, which have been so ably con- 
sidered, and fully developed, it may perhaps be 
possible, in some cases, and in some degree, to 
point out an accordance between the writings of 
the different inspired penmen, and what we may 
be able to collect of their disposition and charac- 
ters. Such an enquiry, however, must necessarily 
be very imperfect, because, in the first place, the 
differences of individual character among the Apos- 
tles are not in many instances very strongly marked 
in scripture; and secondly^ the sameness of the 
subject of their writings, as well as its sacred na- 
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ture, must in some degree have prevented these 
diversities of disposition, where they did exist, from 
exhibiting themselves in the same obvious manner, 
as they might otherwise have done. 

Were it indeed the case, that the inspiration, 
under the influence of which the scriptures were 
composed, was so full, and extended to such de* 
tails, as altogether to over-rule the exercise of the 
natural abilities and understandings of the writers, 
and to swallow up all the diversities of human 
temperament in the full effusion of the spirit of 
God, then indeed any such attempt would be idle 
at least, if not impious. But no one can read the 
sacred writings with any degree of attention, with- 
out perceiving at once that this is not the case. 
It is obvious, that the divine influence, while it 
preserved the sacred penmen from all errors in 
what they taught, and enabled them to deliver the 
oracles of God in uncorrupted truth, yet left them 
free to choose their language and their style. 
While therefore we find in all the same doctrines 
taught, the same duties enforced, the same sanc- 
tions adduced, the same rewards promised; the 
manner, in which the proposed end is attained, 
varies in each ; and we may fairly conceive indivi- 
dual character to have exercised in this case some 
portion of that natural influence, which we see it 
exert in all other writings. 

If then we find a correspondence, both in the 
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choice of topics and mode of discussion^ between 
the parts of scripture attributed to the diflFerent 
sacred writers, and what Httle we can collect with 
respect to their situation and disposition, it is both 
interesting in itself, and useful in guiding us to 
their meaning; and also adds something, trifling 
though it be, to that accumulated mass of evidence, 
by which the genuineness of the Holy Scriptures 

is placed beyond the reach of doubt. 

The writings of St. Paul occupy so large a part 
of the volume of the New Testament, and his 
character is so much more fiilly developed in the 
details of his ministry, than that of any other of 
the Apostles, that the accordance between the two 
has naturally excited more attention, and has not 
unfrequently been remarked. Passing therefore 
over him, let me direct your attention to St. John, 
as another instance in which this correspondence 
is conspicuous : and let us then see, whether we 
can discover any traces of a similar accordance in 
the case of St. James, the celebration of whose 
festival is the occasion of our being assembled here 
to-day. 

With respect to St. John, we learn from many 
passages of scripture, that he was regarded by our 
blessed Lord with an affectionate distinction be- 
yond his brethren. He was '^ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,'' who enjoyed a larger share of his 
regard and confidence, and was admitted to a more 
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free and familiar intercourse with him, than the 
rest of the Apostles. Thus on all those occasions, 
when any individuals were selected from the rest 
to accompany Jesus, John was one of them, toge- 
ther with his brother James, and Peter \ When 
the disciples at the last supper wished to question 
our Lord, as to who should betray him, John was 
commissioned to make the enquiry *. John alone 
followed Jesus into the palace of the High Priest \ 
John alone seems to have been present at the 
crucifixion ; and still to have been keeping his sad 
watch by the cross, when the soldier pierced the 
side of Jesus, and blood and water flowed from 
the wound *. To him lastly, as to a beloved bro- 
ther, did our Saviour confide his afflicted parent, 
saying, as he stood near the cross, " Behold thy 
mother V Now is there any thing in the works 
attributed to St. John, from which we can infer 
that they were written by a person of a character 
peculiarly fitted to have been the beloved disciple 
of our Lord? Or again, can we in any degree 
refer their style or contents to the more familiar 
intercourse with the Saviour, to which in that ca- 
pacity the writer may have been admitted ? 

In reply to these questions, we may remark, in 
the first place, that the great topic of practical 



» Matt xvii. 2 ; xxvi. 87 ; Mark y. 87. ' John xiii. 34. 

» John XTiii. 15. * John xix. 26 — 35. * John xix. 27. 
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duty, the result of religion, the fruit of faith, viz.. 
Charity and Christian love, is the ever-recurring 
subject of the pen of St. John, the beloved disci- 
ple — ^love to God, in return for the love manifested 
by Him to us ; love to man, as the proof of love 
to God. All the strongest and most touching 
expressions of our Saviour, on these topics, are 
found in the gospel of St. John. Here it is, that 
we read — '* This is my commandment^ thai ye love 
one another, as I have loved you: greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends ^" Again — " A new commandment 
give I you, that ye love one another ; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another: by this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another '^." And here, too, we 
see the very spirit of love embodied in that most 
beautiftil and pathetic discourse after the celebra- 
tion of the last supper, which occupies from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth chapter of the gospel. 
And if the pen of St. John is thus dipped in love, 
when, as an historian, he is engaged in relating 
what he had seen and heard, the same characteris- 
tic is still more strikingly manifest, when, as a 
teacher, he is directly conveying instruction in his 
own person. In his first epistle, love in its origin, 
and in its effects — ^love to God, as the principle of 

' John xy. 12. » John xiii. 34. 
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free and familiar intercourse with him^ than the 
rest of the Apostles. Thus on all those occasions, 
when any individuals were selected from the rest 
to accompany Jesus, John was one of them, toge- 
ther with his brother James, and Peter \ When 
the disciples at the last supper wished to question 
our Lord, as to who should betray him, John was 
commissioned to make the enquiry ^ John alone 
followed Jesus into the palace of the High Priest \ 
John alone seems to have been present at the 
crucifixion ; and still to have been keeping his sad 
watch by the cross, when the soldier pierced the 
side of Jesus, and blood and water flowed from 
the wound *. To him lastly, as to a beloved bro- 
ther, did our Saviour confide his afflicted parent, 
saying, as he stood near the cross, " Behold thy 
mother ^J" Now is there any thing in the works 
attributed to St. John, from which we can infer 
that they were written by a person of a character 
pecuharly fitted to have been the beloved disciple 
of our Lord? Or again, can we in any degree 
refer their style or contents to the more familiar 
intercoiurse with the Saviour, to which in that ca- 
pacity the writer may have been admitted ? 

In reply to these questions, we may remark, in 
the first place, that the great topic of practical 



1 Matt xvii. 2 ; xxvi. 37 ; Mark y. 87. ' John xiii. 34. 
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chosen, thus honoured by the Son of God. The 
tradition of the church, too, supports by a charac- 
teristic trait this evidence drawn from the written 
word, when it records, that, in extreme old age, 
when no longer equal to the other duties of his 
office, the beloved disciple still continued to en- 
force this, his own peculiar theme, repeating again 
and again, " Little children, love one another.^ And 
when asked, why he thus always said the same 
thing, he replied, " because it is the precept of the 
Lord, and were it the only one, it is enough ^." 

In the next place, no one, who reads with atten- 
tion the various writings attributed to St. John, 
can doubt, that their author was a person of a high 
and spiritual turn of mind, fond of indulging in 
sublime speculations, and disposed to meditate on 
the unseen things of God — a turn of mind, which 
would predispose him, if I may use the expression, 
to be the object of God's revelation, the author of 
the Apocalypse. To this, in some measure, we 
may refer the frequency, with which he speaks of 
the great and mysterious subjects of the union of 
the divine and human natures in the person of 
Christ — the pre-existence before 'all worlds of him, 
who was then clothed in the corruptible flesh of 
man — the spiritual union again, whereby true be- 
lievers are engrafted into, and incorporated with, 

^ Hieron. in Epist. ad Gal. vi. 10. 
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their Lord — and the sanctifying operations of the 
third person of the Trinity, proclaimed by him 
alone as '' the Comforter J" who, by his indwelling 
abode with his church, should more than supply to 
them the loss of the visible presence of the Lord. 
It may suffice, in order to show how wont St. John 
is to dwell on such topics, to recall to our minds 
the opening of his gospel, and the remarkable 
conversations of our Saviour with Nicodemus^ 
with the woman at the well of Sychar % and with 
his disciples after the last supper ^ all of which 
have been recorded by this evangelist alone. 

But in order to contrast the style of St. John's 
gospel with that of the others, an instance, in 
which the same fact has been related by all the 
evangelists, may, perhaps, be the clearest means 
of pointing out the difference between them. 
Take, for example, the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand persons with five loaves and two 
fishes*, which is found in all the gospels. In 
each of the accounts the immediate facts are re- 
lated concisely, and occupy but a few verses. And 
with this the former evangelists conclude all men- 
tion of the subject ; while St. John occupies the 
greater part of a very long chapter with the con- 
versation arising out of this miracle, which took 
place the next day between our Lord and the 

* John iii. ' John iv. * John xiv ; xvi. 

* Matt. xiv. 17 ; Mark vi. 38 ; Luke ix. 18 ; John vi. 9. 
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multitude^ when they had followed him to the 
other side of the lake of Tiberias. In this conver- 
sation Jesus enters into the subject of the true 
bread from heaven^ the spiritual food of our souls. 
He speaks of himself^ as having come down from 
heaven to be *^the bread of life:" and declares 
that, '* except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in yotT — ex- 
pressions, which seemed so hard and obscure to 
those that heard them, that '' from that time many 
of his disciples went back, and walked no more 
with him ;" though he had declared, that his mean- 
ing was a spiritual one, by saying, " It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life ^" 

And surely the turn of mind here evinced, in 
dwelling on all occasions on the spiritual doctrines, 
for which the matters of fact recorded by the other 
evangelists give occasion, is such as might well fit 
this Apostle for that more intimate communion, 
which he enjoyed with his Lord. It would enable him 
to enter with a fuller comprehension, and a deeper 
feeling into the higher mysteries of revealed truth. 
It would fit him to converse on those sublime doc- 
trines, and to penetrate by the vision of faith into 
those scenes of future glory, to which such conver- 

^ John vi. d5. 53. 63. 66. 
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sations would naturally lead. It is, if we may ven- 
ture without irreverence so to speak, an evidence 
of a congenial disposition between the beloved dis- 
ciple and his divine master. For doubtless it is in 
the indulgence of spiritual meditations, and lofty 
speculations such as these, that the immortal soul 
most casts off the burden of the flesh that presses 
it to the ground — that it most nearly, according to 
the sublime expression of the heathen moralist, 
aira0ava7l^€L *^ and approaches to what we may con- 
ceive to be the state of the glorified spirits in 
heaven. The Apostle then, in whom this temper, 
and this turn of mind are thus strikingly manifest, 
we may well conceive to have been not imfitted to 
be the chosen friend of oiu* Saviom* during his abode 
on earth. 

Doubtless the time at which St. John wrote his 
Gospel, supphes a reason for the manner in which 
he wrote. The mystic philosophy of the Eastern 
heretics had corrupted the simphcity of Christian 
truth. And in order to refute their heresies, which 
principally related to the mysterious subjects of the 
creation, and the union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ, St. John would ne- 
cessarily be led to adopt a more doctrinal tone than 
the other Evangelists. 

But admitting this, it is still probable, that there 

* Arist. Eth. Nic. x. 7. 
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was in him a peculiar fitness for the task^ that was 
thus providentially assigned to him. It is pro- 
bable, that, in the greater famiharity of his inter- 
course with our Lord, St. John had been more ac- 
customed than the other Apostles to listen to dis- 
courses on these lofty topics. It is probable too, 
that the tone of his mind was such, as more espe- 
cially to qualify him to enter into and retain the 
spirit of such conversations. 

Granting then, that the circimastances of the 
times called for a Gospel of the character of St. 
John's, it is still in accordance with the tenor, even 
of God's miraculous dispensations, that t^e compo- 
sition of it should have been assigned to one, natu- 
rally adapted for the task : and that the same 
Spirit, who caused Peter to preach to the circum- 
cision, and sent Paul to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, should have chosen John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, to write a spiritual Gospel of his Lord, that 
" wisdom might be justified of all her children V 

Leaving the consideration of St. John, let us now 
turn to St. James ; and observe what materials his 
character and writings will fimiish, on which to 
found a similar argument. 

I do not propose to enter, either into the ques- 
tion as to the authenticity of the epistle ascribed to 
St. James ; or into that, as to the identity of the 

• Luke vii. 35. 
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writer with the Apostle, the son of Alpheus. It 
may be allowed me to assume the first of these 
points, which has been imiversally admitted by the 
whole church of Christ since the fourth century. 
The other question, as to whether the writer of 
this epistle was one of the twelve Apostles, is the 
subject of much more conflicting testimony, and of 
much greater difference of opinion among learned 
men. The materials for forming a decision are 
fully supplied by Lardner ^ : and he has in my 
judgment, shown sufficient groimds for the conclu- 
sion he arrives at, that " James the Lord's brother l^ 
the author of this epistle, was the same as the 
Apostle, described in the catalogues of the twelve, 
as ^' the Son of Alpheus J' and in Mark (xv. 40.) as 
" James the Less." 

But, even if this were thought not to be suf- 
ficiently proved, it would not materially affect the 
observations I shall make. For, as it is admitted 
on all hands, that the epistle in question was written 
by that James, who is spoken of by St. Paul, as 
" the Lord's brother®" — to whom alone the various 
notices in the Acts of the Apostles refer ; and who 
is known in ecclesiastical history under the title of 
^^ James the Just," it is of Uttle importance, for my 
present purpose, whether he be the same as the 
Son of Alpheus, or not. Nevertheless, considering 

^ Supplement to the Credibility of the Gosp. Hist. c. xvi. 
« Gal. i. 19. 
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the evidence on the whole to be very strong in 
favour of this identity, I shall venture to treat it as 
established. 

We are not acquainted with any facts respecting 
this James previous to his becoming one of the 
Apostles, except that St. Paul tells us, that he was 
*' the Lord's brother," an expression which has given 
rise to some variety of interpretation. The uniform 
tradition of the church rejects the notion, which 
the words might of themselves seem to suggest, 
that James was the son of Joseph and Mary, the 
mother of our Lord ^. Indeed the fact that Jesus 
on the cross commended his mother to the care of 
St. John, and that this disciple afterwards took her 
to his own home, would seem of itself almost suf- 
ficient to establish the fact, that James did not 
stand to her in the relation of a son. The most 
usually received opinion as to the relationship of 
St. James to our Lord, is that, which makes it con- 
sist in his mother, the wife of Cleophas, being sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus. This opinion, ad- 
vocated by Jerome ^ has been generally adopted, 
though different from that held by most of the 
earher Fathers. 

There are no notices respecting this James in 
any of the gospels, except where he is mentioned in 
common with the other Apostles. It is not till 

' See Pearson on the Creed, p. 1 73. fol. ed. 
* Cat. Script. Eccles. Op. vol. i. 89. 
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after our Lord's resurrection that he is brought be- 
fore us in a more prominent manner by the history 
in the Acts. Now we may remark, that in the 
earlier part of this history, Peter always appears to 
occupy the first place among the Apostles. He 
proposes the appointment of a new " witness of the 
resurrection" in the place of Judas *. He speaks in 
the name of the rest on the day of Pentecost *. He 
addresses the people after the miracle of healing 
the lame man *. He answers for the others before 
the sanhedrim ^. And the sentence on Ananias and 
Sapphira is given by his mouth ^ 

But though this is the case at the beginning of 
the history, whenever any mention is made of the 
Christians at Jerusalem after the time of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, and the persecution which 
ensued upon it, expressions are used, which seem 
clearly to point out that James was then at the 
head of the church there. Thus on Peter's deUver- 
ance from prison, he tells them to '' go show these 
things unto James and the brethren ^." At the 
council of the Apostles James evidently presided, 
and in that capacity spoke last as giving the 
sentence of the assembly ®. St. Paul names him 
first in his epistle to the Galatians, saying, '* JameSy 
Cephas, and John^ who seemed to be pillars ^." He 



* Acts i. 15. ' Acts ii. 14. ^ Acts iii. 12. ' Acts iv. 8. 

• Acts V. 3. ' Acte xii. 17. * Acts xv. 18. • Gal. ii. 9. 
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speaks of Christians, who came to Antioch from 
Jerusalem, as ^^ certain who came from James^T 
And when he went up to Jerusalem for the last 
time, he is described as having ^^ gone in unto 
James y where all the elders were present ^." 

It appears clearly from all these passages, that 
St. James presided over the church at Jerusalem ; 
and the probable time when he was placed in this 
post would coincide with that of the persecution 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, when the disciples 
" were scattered abroad ^." It is shortly after this 
that we see Peter and John sent down to Samaria 
to confirm the converts whom Philip the Deacon 
had baptized * : and it seems highly probable that 
on such an occasion, when the Apostles were sepa- 
rated for the first time, a settled form, and a fixed 
President would be given to the mother chm-ch. 

The early ecclesiastical writers confirm, what the 
scriptures imply, as to the post occupied in the 
church by James, and add many particidars as to 
his habits and character. Eusebius quotes from 
Clement the circumstances of his election, in which 
passage, as elsewhere, he is named " the Just ^." 
He gives also an extract from Hegesippus, describ- 
ing his abstemious and ascetic habits, and con- 
taining an account of his martyrdom. In the same 



' Gal. ii. 12. « Acts xxi. 18. ^ j^^ts viii. 1. 

* Acts viii. 14 » Euseb. H. E. 1. ii. c. i. 
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chapter also there is a quotation from Josephus as- 
cribing the calamities of the Jewish war to the guilt 
incurred by the murder of James. This, however, 
seems to be incorrectly quoted, as no such passage 
is now found in Josephus ; though it is also referred 
to, as existing, by Origen, and others ^ 

There is obviously much confiision and inaccu- 
racy in the different accounts given by Eusebius of 
this Apostle. The improbability of some of the 
statements in the extract from Hegesippus has been 
remarked upon by different critics. These how- 
ever are points, into which it is not necessary for 
me to enter. They are discussed with fairness by 
Lardner, who gives also large references to other 
authorities ^. Thus much may at all events be ad- 
mitted, as clearly established — that St. James held 
the first place in the church at Jerusalem, having 
been formally elected to fill it — that he was held in 
general estimation on account of his great piety, 
himiility, temperance, and strict observance of the 
duties, which his station imposed — ^that on these 
accounts he obtained the surname of '^ the Just" — 
and that he suffered martyrdom in a tumidt at Je- 
rusalem about the year 62. 

Now that there is no more especial mention of 
James in the gospels, and that no very peculiar cha- 
racter is attributed to him in them, of itself affords 

« Euseb. H. E. 1. ii. c. 28. 
* "^ Supplement to the Credibility of the Gosp. Hist. c. xvi. 
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a presumption, that the qualities of his mind were 
not so strongly marked as those of some of the 
other Apostles. We should not therefore expect 
to find in his writings those characteristics, which 
we might look for in the respective works of St. 
Peter, St. John, or St. Paul ; while the veneration- 
attached to his name on account of the simple vir- 
tues of his life, mark out other qualities as distin- 
guishing his conduct, and therefore probably to be 
recognised in his works. 

It accords with what we have been able to col- 
lect of his habits and sentiments, that, if we were 
called upon to assign a character to the writings 
of St. James, we might describe them as the most 
purely and entirely practical of those of any of the 
Apostles. We do not find in them the close and 
pithy argument, or the deep and connected views 
of revelation, and of the dealings of God with man, 
which characterise the epistles of St. Paul. They 
do not exhibit the same high-toned feelings — the 
same delight in doctrinal mysteries, or breathe the 
full spirit of love, which pervades the writings of 
the beloved disciple. But they are remarkable for 
a plain unpretending simplicity — a contempt for 
worldly things ; and a direct and undeviating at- 
tention to the practical duties of life, which suits 
well with the character of him, to whom they are 
attributed. 

The head of the church at Jerusalem, he ad- 
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dresses his epistle " to the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad^ — an expression which probably 
comprehends the whole Jewish nation, whether 
Christians or not : for though much of the epistle 
can apply only to his Christian brethren, there are 
other passages which would seem rather to refer 
to the unconverted Jews ^ ; and it is not impro- 
bable that James, held, as he was, in high esteem by 
the whole nation, would address himself to all his 
brethren, '* if by any means he might save some of 
them.'' Remarkable himself for the humility of 
his mind, he reproves with earnest sincerity the 
vanity of worldly pride and pomp \ Austere in 
his own habits, he rebukes with severity the vices 
and luxuries of the rich ^. He does not indulge in 
high speculations, but enforces plain rules. He 
dwells less on doctrinal truths than on the results 
they are to produce : less again on the inward 
state of the heart, which is the principle of reli- 
gion, than on the outward conduct, which is its 
proof. He warns those whom he addresses to be 
Doers of the Word, and not hearers only^T 
Pure religion^ says he, *^ and undejtled before 
God and the Father is this ; to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world ^ J' And in the 
same spirit is his exposure of the error of those, 

• St James iv. I ; y. I. 4. 6. * ii. I — 6. * v% 1 — 5. 

» i. 22. < 1. 27. 
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who had abused to Antinomian licentiousness the 
free grace of God in the justification of sinners by 
faith in Christ \ 

The plain, simple, and practical character of 
this epistle has caused it sometimes to be under- 
valued by those, who delight more in the religious 
feelings and views, which can be indulged in 
vague speculation, and barren sensation, than in 
those which require to be brought to the test 
of practice in the every-day transactions of life. 
They again, who have imagined that St. James in 
correcting the errors, into which some had fallen 
by misapplying the language of St. Paul, intended 
to controvert the doctrine of justification by faith, 
as laid down by the latter Apostle, have on this 
account been prejudiced against it. 

Thus Luther, in his zeal for the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone, or irritated by the applica- 
tion of a particular passage in support of two of 
the errors of the Church of Rome, has been led to 
speak slightingly of this epistle ^ But Luther, 



» ii. 14. 

• V. 14 — 16. adduced in support of the Romish Sacrament of ex- 
treme unction ; and of the practice of auricular confession. The only 
passage in the common editions of Luther's works, in which he speaks 
slightingly of the epistle of St. James, is in the book '* De Capt 
Babyl.," where, with reference to the above passage, he says — " Omitto, 
quod hanc epistolam i$pn esse Apostoli Jacobi, nee Apostolico spiritu 
dignam, multi valde probabiliter asserant!* The charge ordinarily 
brought against him of having called it an epistle of straw " stramir 
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when thus led away by the heat of a warm temper, 
and a vehement style, cut himself off from deriv- 
ing the support he should have done to his main 
views from this epistle in which the practical fruits 
of righteousness are so powerfully set forth. He, 
whose very war-cry was '^ optima pcenitentia nova 
vita,' should have hailed St. James as an auxiliary 
in his attack upon the system of religious fraud 
and moral delusion which it was his object to 
overthrow. 

Let his error be our warning — a warning not to 
presume to judge Holy Writ from preconceived 

neam^ with other contemptuous epithets, is founded on one of the 
early prefaces to his German Bible ; and as the words do not appear 
in any edition printed later than 1525, it may fairly bo assumed, that 
Luther regretted the use of such language, though it does not follow 
from this, that he had changed his opinion with respect to the epistle. 
But it should be observed, that he never spoke of it absolutely, as an 
" epistle of straw," but relatively. The words are " S. Jacobi episto- 
1am non posse dignitate certare cum epistolis S. Petri et Pauli, sed 
epistolam stramineam esse, si cum illis compareturr Now this is a 
very different thing from speaking of it, as contemptible in itself. The 
language is doubtless unjustifiable : but the fact of attributing higher 
importance to the truths revealed in one portion of Holy Writ, than 
to those contsdned in another, is perfectly compatible with the admis- 
sion of the genuineness of both, and with respect for their inspired 
authority. St. Paul's epistle to the Romans is more important than 
that to Philemon. Had Luther contented himself with saying, that 
St. James' epistle did not appear to him of such consequence as those 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, we should probably have rather judged the 
comparison uncalled for, and therefore unsuitable, than denied its 
correctness, if compelled to make it. — [For the controversy respecting 
these expressions of Luther, see Bayles' Diet. Art. Luther.] 
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views — not to frame a scheme of doctrine for our- 
selves, and then to bend and distort the Word of 
God to make it fit our ideas — ^not to estimate the 
value of doctrines according as they seem to us 
suited to produce this or that effect : but to receive 
simply and trustingly the whole truth, as delivered 
to us, in the reliance that He who has given the 
medicine for our souls, best knows the disease; 
and that His Word in its fulness is ^' able to make 
us wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus ^.^ 

Ours be it to remember, that all scripture is 
equally " written for our learning^ and to endea- 
vour to draw from each part the instruction it is 
most suited to convey. It arises necessarily from 
the very variety of tone and manner, of which we 
have been speaking, that different individuals find 
different portions of the Word of God most agree- 
able to their feelings — ^most accordant to their 
tastes. But they should remember, that, on this 
very account, these probably are the parts, on 
which it is least necessary for them to dwell. The 
scriptures are *^ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness^!* 
But they, who take most pleasure in speculating 
on the doctrines, may need rather correction and 
Teproof. They on the contrary, who are inclined 

^ 2 Tim, iu. 15. • 2 Tim. iii. le. 
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to regard the oracles of God mainly as a moral 
rule to correct and reprove transgressions of the 
law, take all life, and spirit, and force from the 
very rules they most admire, unless they recur 
again and again to those doctrinal truths, which 
can alone give spiritual efficacy to the moral law, 
and make obedience effectual unto life. And it is 
only by imiting both — by imbuing the heart with 
the doctrines of faith, that reproof may be sure, 
and correction effectual — ^that the man of God can 
be so instructed in righteousness, as to be " per- 
fect, thoroughly ftimished unto all good works ^." 

To this end the very variety of the tone of scrip- 
ture may conduce, from the different features of 
the Christian character being more prominently 
brought forward in different parts of Holy Writ. 
Thus from St. Paul we may learn distinct views of 
the revelation of grace ; and take in its plenitude 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. From 
St. John we may unbibe the overflowing spirit of 
Christian love : while we are taught to regard the 
fruit of faith, and the works of love set forth as the 
only sure test of the presence of either in the 
writings of St. James. 

In this way every page of revelation will teach 
its own lesson, and work its proper end. All will 
form together one complete system, and combine 

• 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
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into one harmonious whole. From all we shall 
learn that lesson of faith, and obedience, and love, 
which alone, by conforming our hearts to the like- 
ness of our perfect pattern, can fit us to be acknow- 
ledged by Him as his own, when He shall come 
again to judge the earth. 



SERMON VI. 

MORAL AND EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE. 

Ps. XIX. 7 — 8. 

THE LAW OF THE LORD IS PERFECT, CONVERTING THE SOUL : THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE LORD IS SURE, MAKING WISE THE SIMPLE : 
THE STATUTES OF THE LORD ARE RIGHT, REJOICING THE HEART: 
THE COMMANDMENT OF THE LORD IS PURE, ENLIGHTENING THE 
EYES. 

It has often been remarked that the evidence in 
&vour of Christianity is cumidative ; and ought to 
be taken in the mass, so that to each separate por- 
tion there should be attributed only that degree of 
weight which belongs to it, while we confidently 
rely on the whole, as infinitely overbalancing any 
arguments that can be placed in the opposite scale. 
They, who instead of looking at the evidences of 
our faith in this light, consider each part of them 
as a link in a chain of demonstration, and therefore 
essential to the completeness of the whole, peril, as 
it were, their faith imnecessarily upon points, which 
they may find to be less certain than they had ori- 
ginally conceived. They so build up the super- 
structure of their belief, as not to allow any of the 
single stones of the foundation to be touched with- 

k2 
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out endangering the whole edifice. At all events 
they are liable to be disturbed^ and made uneasy, 
when they find objections, which they cannot 
answer, brought against truths hitherto deemed by 
them essential : while in fact such may, perhaps, be 
merely incidental circumstances, and supernumerary 
portions of testimony, the truth or falsehood, the 
proof or disproof of which in no way involve the 
general issue. 

They, on the other hand, who have taken a 
more comprehensive view of the case, though they 
willingly use as subsidiaries, all branches of evidence, 
which they think capable of being profitably so em- 
ployed, can part with some things, if they appear 
irrelevant, or give them up, if they prove unten- 
able, without weakening thereby their confidence 
in those truths, for their reliance on which they 
have many other and independent grounds. Such 
portions of evidence are to the one, as the foundation 
stones of a coliunn, essential to its stability, while, 
to the other, they are as the rooted branches of the 
Eastern tree, of which it is hard to say, whether 
they are more properly to be regarded as mere off- 
shoots and dependencies, or supports. 

And again — not only is there a great accumula- 
tion of arguments of the same kind, each of which 
has its proper force independent of the others, 
though doubtless a very increased strength in con- 
nection with them ; but there are also entirely dis- 
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tinct branches of evidence — modes of proof pro- 
ceeding on different principles, — appealing to dif- 
ferent faculties of the mind ; and, though leading 
to the same point, arriving at it by roads, running 
parallel through a great part of their coiu^e, and not 
converging till the end. Thus some kinds of testi- 
mony address themselves more simply to the un- 
derstanding : others call in the aid of the imagina- 
tion : others appeal more directly to the feelings. 

And an advantage results from this variety of the 
evidences of our faith, that suitable testimony 
comes home to different classes of persons accord- 
ing to their capacity, degree of information, or na- 
tiu'al tmm of mind. The acciu*ate and critical are 
convinced by close argument, and as near an ap- 
proach to demonstration as they can obtain. The 
imagination assists the reason in others by making 
their conceptions more vivid, and the images in 
their mind more distinct. While the warm and 
enthusiastic spring to certainty through impressions 
made immediately on the affections. 

Undoubtedly it is good for a man to imite, as far 
as possible, all these different branches of evidence, 
and through every channel to open a passage for 
the truth. For each of these mental faculties are 
suited in some sort to act upon, and assist the 
other — the imagination to give life and reality to 
the deductions of reason — the reason to lay a firm 
basis, on which the affections may rest — the ajF- 
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fections to stimulate to the practice of what the 
reason approves, and to give that effectual determi- 
nation to the will, which the intellect of itself is 
imable to enforce. That man builds his faith on 
the surest foimdation, whose mind is so constituted 
as to admit the due influence of testimony of what- 
ever kind — in whom vivid fancy is combined with 
strength of understanding ; and who is able to rea- 
son with logical accuracy, and enter into critical re- 
search, while imsophisticated feeling gushes warm 
from his heart. 

But this is rarely the case : and indeed the con- 
stitution of our nature forbids us to expect, that it 
ordinarily should be. As in the body the presence 
of one disease suspends the progress of another, 
nature being unable to carry on different actions at 
the same time ; so in the mind, it would seem, that 
one faculty can seldom be highly developed, but in 
some degree at the expense of its feUows. The 
cidtivation of the reasoning powers has justly been 
considered unfavourable to the force of the imagina- 
tion : very susceptible feehngs are rarely found 
united with cool and accurate judgment : while the 
faculty of examining evidence, and nicely balanc- 
ing probabilities implies a state of doubt hostile to 
the elevation of the sentiments, which, as has 
rightly been observed " flourish in tranquillity of 
mind and security \" 

* Hey's Lectures. 
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We must not therefore expect to see the same 
person equally aUve to the force of different kinds 
of evidence. Nevertheless we should endeavour 
as far as possible to embrace all in our view^ both 
for our own sake, and that of others : as whatever 
fresh convictions open on our own minds the 
stronger we become in faith : and should it be our 
lot to instruct others, the more completely we are 
armed, the more hkely we are to wield our weapons 
with effect: the more power we feel, the more 
strength we can communicate ; and there is con- 
sequently the greater hope that our ministrations 
may be blessed to the edification of our hearers. 

As men of Uberal and classical education, our 
attention is in this place directed more particularly 
to the historical and critical evidences of our faith, 
this being the road to conviction, which such an 
education especially opens. We are led to ex- 
amine the proofs of the genuineness and authentic 
city of the sacred voliune — to bring the knowledge 
of the original languages in aid of the elucidation 
of Scripture truth — ^to vindicate the orthodox faith 
by sound criticism and historical consent ; and by 
thus ^' drawing all our studies this way *" to conse- 
crate profane learning by making it the handmaid 
of sacred truth. 

And since this is the line of evidence to which 

* Service for the ordering of Priests. 
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a liberal education peculiarly gives access ; and the 
knowledge of which, becoming to all, is especially 
necessary for those, who, as ministers of religion, 
have not only to preach the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to willing hearers, but to answer the cavils of 
the objector, and to remove the difficulties of the 
weak, it is most fitting that in a place of education 
such as this, a due knowledge of the historical and 
critical evidences of our faith should be made a 
principal means of building up that sincere and rea- 
sonable conviction of the truth of religion, which 
we justly consider the most essential object and 
valuable fruit of such an education. 

But, as it is not my intention to enter upon the 
details of this branch of study, so neither do I pro- 
pose to dwell upon its advantages ; but rather to 
point out some respects in which it is deficient, 
and to urge the importance of associating with it 
other grounds of religious belief, and other incite- 
ments to religious feeling. 

For we must not imagine, that conviction, rest- 
ing solely upon these grounds, is all that is desira- 
ble for Christian faith ; or allow ourselves to over- 
look other evidence, less scientific perhaps and 
technical, but not less practically usefril : less ca- 
pable of commanding the assent of the learned, 
but frequently speaking with more force to the 
simple mind : less imperative in subduing to itself 
the reasoning powers, but nevertheless often more 
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instrumental and efficacious in the practical con- 
version of the heart. 

For looking first at the historical and critical 
evidences as applied to work conviction, or establish 
faith in the minds of others, we may remark, that 
they are capable of being usefully so employed, I 
do not say only among the learned, but at least 
only among those whose understandings are so far 
cultivated, as to be able to comprehend and appre- 
ciate such reasoning. And there are few congre- 
gations in which the mass of the hearers are of 
this class. 

Again ; regarding them as studied by ourselves, 
and those who like ourselves have the advantages 
of liberal education, we should not forget that this 
class of evidence is addressed solely to the under- 
standing, and that the understanding may be con- 
vinced without the heart being reached. A man 
may have it satisfactorily proved to him that reve- 
lation is firom God. He may admit the proof — he 
may have nothing to say against it — he may be, as 
it were, convinced of it ; and still he may have no 
lively belief in it : he may not feel its truth really 
and indeed in the deep recesses of his heart. 
'* With the heart man believeth unto righteousness ^." 
For that belief is alone unto righteousness, which 
is a practical efficient faith : and in order to action, 

* Rom. z. 10. 
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it is necessary that the will be determined, as well 
as the reason convinced. And in many cases, 
though the intellect may be made to give assent, 
the heart may yet rise in proud rebellion against 
the truth. As a sinner may be convinced of sin 
without being converted from it ; so may he be 
convinced of righteousness without therefore em- 
bracing it with that hearty belief, to which alone 
the promises of the Gospel are made. 

Of such a one it is well said somewhere, ^^ you 
will not persuade him, though you should convince 
him ' :" and the truth of this is what is implied in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, where it is inti- 
mated, that, when the heart is corrupted and 
hardened against the truth, evidence may be accu- 
mulated to any amount in vain — In vain, I mean, 
as far as practical effect is concerned : for observe 
that our Lord in that passage is not speaking of 
mere conviction of the intellect, but of submission 
of the heart. ^^ If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead." He does not say, that 
they would not believe that he rose from the dead, 
or that they would doubt that this was done by 
the power of God ; but that they would not there- 
by be persuaded to repent *. 

There is perhaps an especial danger of this dis- 

^ " Non persuadebis etiamsi persuaseris." 
^ Luke xvi. 33. 
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connection of the assent of the understanding from 
the submission of the heart, where^the evidences 
of our rehgion are necessarily studied, as a matter 
of science, by all, whether their inclination, taste, 
or sense of duty lead them to seek this knowledge 
or not. Religious instruction is in this place 
wisely made an essential element of general edu- 
cation. And as the principle, on which this sys- 
tem is framed, is a high sense of the supreme im- 
portance of religious truth, so we conscientiously 
beheve that its practical results are such, as to jus- 
tify our attachment to it. But as there is no gene- 
ral rule unattended by some evil ; so in this case, 
where religious instruction is given to all, it follows 
necessarily, that rehgious knowledge must be ac- 
quired by many who are Uttle disposed to make 
that knowledge operative for its legitimate ends. 
And as the abuse of all advantages is both a sin and 
a danger — as that, which is the savour of Ufe, may 
be made the savour of death, so, doubtless, a cold 
and careless famiharity with the doctrines and evi- 
dences of our faith tends as much to harden the 
heart, as a serious and reverential study of them 
does to purify and subdue it. 

This is a danger, the reahty of which I would 
earnestly desire to exhibit to those, who may per- 
haps be thoughtlessly running into it — not from 
intentional profaneness, but from the carelessness 
natural to youth — looking to religious knowledge 
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with reference solely to other purposes^ than those 
which alone giye it its high import^ and deadening 
themselves to the force even of its future impres- 
sions^ by disconnecting it at present from its proper 
effects. No one is so little likely hereafter to be 
awakened to a sense of religion^ as the man who 
in youth has combined a knowledge of the doc- 
trines and evidences of our faith with habitual 
carelessness of life, or, it may be, with voluntary 
and continued indulgence in sin. And indeed fur- 
ther than this — when religious knowledge is neces- 
sarily communicated indiscriminately to all, by the 
same instructors, in a similar manner, and acquired 
partly with a view to the same immediate object 
as other matters of mere human learning, there is 
with all a danger, against which it is necessary that 
they should be much on their guard, a danger of a 
tendency to receive it on the same footing as other 
mere knowledge — to lodge it in the memory — to 
practise the understanding in its use, but not to 
apply it efficaciously to the conscience, not to 
employ it for the purification of the heart. 

I am speaking before those, some of whom, I 
can hardly doubt, must be conscious, that the case 
I am describing is theirs. And if this be so, I 
would entreat them to endeavour to bear in mind^ 
that there is no doctrine of our religion, of which 
the practical effect is not infinitely more important, 
than the speculative truth. 
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Let them not study the humbling doctrine of 
the sinful nature of man^ without bringing home 
to themselves the conviction that they are per- 
sonally and individually guilty through indwelling 
sin ; and must endeavour therefore after the puri- 
fication of their hearts by repentance unto life, and 
their renewal unto holiness by the power of divine 
grace. Let them not dwell as a point of doctrinal 
truth on the redemption of mankind by the Sa- 
viour's blood, without striving to feel that it is no 
cold, abstracted, scientific speculation ; but one, in 
which they are deeply and personally concerned ; 
which should ever bring before them a sense of 
grateful thankfulness, that they have been made 
partakers of that redemption by being grafted into 
the body of their Lord ; and at the same time be 
to them a constant memorial of the heinousness of 
sin in the sight of God ; and a warning that they 
do not fall by transgression fi'om the privileges they 
enjoy. Thus will their faith be a fi-esh-springing 
source of love and godly fear, and flow out into a 
pleasant stream of heavenly hope. 

But again; if there be this tendency to sepa- 
rate knowledge from practice, we should espe- 
cially prize and esteem whatever may be likely to 
save us fi'om it. We should cherish all impres- 
sions, which may lead us in the study of religion 
to look at it not as a science, but a practical pur- 
suit — which may disengage our view of it fi'om 
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examinations, and lectures, and books ; and set it 
forth as mixing itself with the real feelings of our 
souls — acting upon the happiness of those around 
us — exhibiting its force as a principle of moral ac- 
tion ; and proving its strength as a supply of sure 
consolation. We shall in this way commend the 
truths of religion not merely to the understanding, 
but blend, and mix them up with all our feeUngs. 
Our faith will not be supported only by reason, 
and rest in speculation ; but will interest our hearts, 
and through them act directly upon the Will. 

Now we may perhaps in some degree give this 
tone to the mind by directing the attention of our- 
selves or others, as occasion may be, to those other 
branches of evidence, to which I alluded above, as 
not addressed simply to the understanding, but as 
reaching it through the feelings. 

The passage of my text for instance points out 
two sorts of evidence of this kind. " The Law oj 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple : 
t/ie statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes" 

We have here set before us, first, the internal 
evidence given by the excellence of the Law of 
God, that it is indeed from Him. Secondly, the 
practical or experimental evidence by the effects it 
produces in the world. 
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Each of the above clauses of my text contains 
two members, relating respectively to these two 
branches of evidence. 

The first, that ^' the Law of the Lord is perfect — 
the internal evidence that it is from Him. The 
second, that ^^it converts the sour — the practical 
proof of the same point. 

The first, the internal evidence — that '' the tes- 
timony of the Lord is sure!* The second, the prac- 
tical proof — that it '' makes wise the simpler 

The first, that '' the statutes of the Lord are 
rights The second, that they '' rejoice the hearth 

The first, that " the commandment of the Lord is 
pure!' The second, that it '' enlightens the eyes!' 

To go into the proof of the truth of these 
propositions is what I have neither intention nor 
time on the present occasion to attempt. My object 
is rather to point out the value of such evidence — 
first, as making itself readily felt by those, who are 
little capable firom ability or education of enter- 
ing into more critical argument — secondly, as tend- 
ing with all to fill up a deficiency, which often 
exists where belief is based too exclusively on the 
assent of the understanding — and by interesting 
the heart, as well as convincing the intellect, to 
bring the feelings into a wilUng and practical sub- 
jection to the truth. 

In order to this, let us look at the Law which 
God has given, and admire in it those characters 
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which the Psahnist describes. Let us see how the 
law of the Lord is ^^ perfect — how his testimony 
is '^ sure"" — his statutes '' right ;" and his com- 
mandments '* pure** 

I do not mean^ that we should encourage in 
ourselves a spirit of doubt and enquiry whether 
this be so or not — that we should open our Bibles 
with a ciarping^ captious^ critical spirit ; and sit in 
judgment, as it were, upon the fitness of what God 
has given us as a rule. But rather, reverentially 
assuming that the word of God is a reflex of his 
perfections, let us apply it to our own hearts, and 
endeavour to taste its excellencies. And we need 
not fear, but that our sense of moral beauty, our 
feelings, and our reason, will unite in assuring us 
that the law of God is indeed worthy of Him — 
that his commandments tend to our best happiness 
here and hereafter, and commend themselves to 
the approval of all the purest feelings of our souls 
— that the motives to obedience are such, as are 
best fitted to operate upon our sinful hearts ; and 
the assistance promised and supplied of a kind, 
which we recognise as suitable to our wants, aYid 
capable of making good the deficiencies of our 
weak and sinful nature. This is the Moral Evi- 
dence to the truth of the Gospel. 

And in looking at this evidence, it is fitting to 
keep all the above-mentioned points in sight ; and 
not to confine our view to bare morality in the 
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sense of the mere positive rules of conduct it lays 
down. For if we do this, and set out with expect- 
ing that the morality of the Gospel is to be some- 
thing very different from what unassisted reason 
would discover, we may easily be disappointed, and 
our faith may be shaken by the very means we are 
taking to confirm it. 

For though it be true, that we do not scruple 
to assert that the Gospel contains the most pure 
and sublime system of morality the world has ever 
seen ; yet some have gone much too far in endea- 
vouring to point out differences between it, and 
any system that man has devised, and have asserted 
too confidently the peculiarity of principles and 
precepts, to which it is in truth impossible to estab- 
lish any such distinctive and exclusive claim. 

Persons, who endeavour thus to magnify the 
Gospel by unduly depreciating the results at which 
Unassisted reason has been able to arrive in ques- 
tions of morals, by over-stating their argument, 
injure the cause they wish to uphold; and by 
maintaining false ground, make it appear that the 
essential peculiarities of the Gospel are less im- 
portant than indeed they are. 

But in fact it has been rightly pointed out by 
Paley, that we are not to look to revelation for 
discoveries, properly so called, in morals*. Not 

* Evid. Part ii. c. 2. 
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indeed for the reason he assigns, that '^ the qualities 
of actions depend entirely upon their effects, which 
effects must all along have been the subject of human 
experience f but because man has been gifted with 
the power of perceiving moral truth by means of a 
sense so framed as to be acted upon by its appro- 
priate subject matter, as his physical senses are by 
theirs. And we should not therefore expect to find 
the principles of moral conduct set forth in reve- 
lation different from those which men had previ- 
ously established for themselves, save where thdr 
judgment had been perverted by the imperfectioB 
of human feelings, or by the corrupt passions of 
their nature. 

Revelation was necessary, in order to supply 
motives for the practice of virtue, rather than to 
tell us what virtue is — to give strength to obey, 
rather than to teach the nature of the required 
obedience — to purge our moral nature in its springs 
of action, rather than to inform the understanding 
with new moral truths. And it is in this, and not 
only in its principles and rules, that its perfecticHi 
consists. " The Law of the Lord is perfect"* — not 
only because it lays down pure principles of con- 
duct, but because it gives us inducements, such as 
it only can supply, to act up to them. It is pe^ 
feet not only in itself ; but with reference to u& 
It has regard to the wants and weaknesses of our 
nature : it adapts its motives to our feelings : it 
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suits its assistance to our infirmities: it interests 
our hearts with ite piure excellence ; while it satis- 
fies our intellect with its truth. 

I am aware^ indeed^ that the vivid and inspiring 
motives of religious obedience^ which the Gospel 
engrafts in the hearts of Christians^ may be re- 
duced by cold sophistry to a seeming accordance 
with the rule of utility ; and it may be made to 
appear as if calculation of consequences not only 
was, but ought to be, the foundation of every 
Christian virtue, and Christian grace. But this 
sophism has its only strength in that very error I 
have attempted to expose — the error of regarding 
the reason as the sole spring of action, and exclud- 
ing all consideration of the affections in our view 
of the moral nature of man. 

When an affectionate child with simple and un- 
questioning obedience does, and delights to do, 
the will of the parent, whom it loves and reveres, 
are we to be told that its conduct is founded on 
calculation, and that experience of the utility of 
obedience is the reason why it obeys ? A philoso- 
pher indeed in his fancied wisdom might so argue : 
hut the heart of both child and parent, strong in 
the wisdom of nature, would at once reject and 
scorn the sordid sophistry. In truth the child acts, 
because its affections determine its will : and where 
the Gospel has its perfect work, the Christian acts 
firom the same immediate impulse of love to his 

l2 
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heavenly Father. The perfectness of this state of 
feehng may be unattainable here below. But 
the strength of the Gospel as an effective means of 
holiness very mainly consists in its enabUng us to 
make some approaches to it ; and could we indeed 
in perfection enter into the spirit of this '^ perfect 
law^ our obedience would be as easy, as our hap- 
piness would be complete. 

We should then not only admit the force of this 
internal evidence of the excellence of the law of 
God ; but should experience also the truth of the 
declarations of the Psalmist as to its practical ef- 
fects. Our hearts being brought into subjection 
to the Gospel, it would produce in us its perfect 
work, and be effectual for those ends, which my 
text declares, and our own observation may testify 
that it works in others. 

For we must observe, that the Psalmist does 
not only say, that '' the Law of the Lord is per- 
fect :" but further, that it '^ converts the souF* — not 
only, that '' his testimony is sure ;" but, that it 
*' makes wise the simple' — ^not only, that ^*his statutes 
are right :" but, that " they rejoice the hearf — ^not 
only, that ^' his commandm^ent is pure f but, that 
*' it enlightens the eyes!* 

And whoever will look around him, may, and 
indeed must, see many a proof of the truth of these 
assertions. And this forms the second branch of 
testimony, to which I would direct your attention 
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— the Experimental Evidence in favour of the Gos- 
pel from the effects it produces — an evidence, to 
many minds, the most convincing of all — the most 
direct — the most forcible — not addressing itself to 
us through the medium of chains of argument, and 
examination of systems : but coming with an over- 
powering energy of appeal straight home to our 
hearts. 

This line of argument is a favourite one with 
the early apologists : and that perhaps for two 
especial reasons, which do not apply to our times — 
the one, that they had to repel the imputation of 
licentiousness cast upon them by their heathen 
adversaries — the other, that the line drawn between 
the Church and the world was then broad and dis- 
tinct, and enabled the practical fruits of the faith of 
Christ to be plainly discerned. Whereas now the 
professing church has embraced the world within its 
wide limits. The net cast into the sea has inclosed 
a vast multitude both of good and bad : and the 
Church itself therefore is in large measure made up 
of those, '^who hold the truth in unrighteousness.'' 
It results perhaps from this, that this branch of evi- 
dence has been less dwelt upon by some writers on 
the subject, than from its importance it deserves ; 
while by others it has been perverted by a too subtil 
analysis, by which they have attempted to subject 
it in its details to the operation of our reason ; 
and to show why that, which they wish to prove. 
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must be the case in the nature of things, instead 
of contenting themselves, as would have been 
better^ with asserting the plain fact that it is. 

Paley indeed, though this was perhaps not the 
part of his subject that he was most fitted to handle 
with success, has touched it with his usual acute- 
ness, and has pointed to the right quarter, in which 
we are to look for this evidence in its fiill force — 
viz. not in the councils of states — not in laws, and 
institutions, negotiations, and peace, and war — 
though doubtless the influence of Christianity is 
shown also in these — but in the quiet walks of pri- 
vate life, and in its moral power over the principles 
and conduct of individual Christians ^ 

We may boldly ask what sort of men are they 
who reject the Gospel? and what sort are they 
who faithfiilly embrace it ? Which are the better 
citizens, fathers, husbands, children, fiiends ? No 
one really can doubt, how every person in his own 
mind would answer this question. No one, what- 
ever his own opinions and conduct may be, can 
doubt that for pure and refined morality, for high 
and virtuous feeling, for steady and consistent con- 
duct, for patience, gentleness, forbearance, charity, 
he must look to those, who have embraced the 
Gospel in deed and in truth. And that where men 
are ^^ filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness : full of envy, 

• Eyid. p. liL 7. 
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murder, debate, deceit, malignity : whisperers, back^ 
biters, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, covenant breakers, 
anthout natural affection, implacable, unmerciful ^ ;" 
he will find them also blasphemers of God^ and 
deniers of Christ. 

And here again there are many topics on which 
we might dwell with almost equal propriety. 
But the specific points^ which my text sets forth as 
characteristic of the effects of the Law of God, are 
those, which I would specially select as indicative 
of its power, and comprising the most forcible 
moral reasons for believing and embracing it. 
The Psalmist here tells us that the Law of the 
Lord converts the soul, makes wise the simple, re- 
joices the heart, and enlightens the eyes. 

How many are there, whose hearts at once 
respond to the truth of these assertions! How 
many, who jfrom their own blessed experience can 
testify, that the Law of the Lord has indeed this 
power and these effects, when properly sought to, 
and mixed up in the heart by faith ! And how may 
we not all see around us grounds enough to com- 
mend these truths to our acceptance, and witness 
the force of them in the case of others, if we have 
not as yet felt it in our own ! 

Who does not know cases, in which the power 

^ Rom. i. 29. 
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of religion has been manifested in the conversion of 
the soul ? Cases, in which some wretched victim 
of vice, dead to all appearance in trespasses and 
sins, has been brought back to virtue and happiness 
— some captive, *^ tied and boimd with the chain of 
his iniquities" loosed from his bonds by the applica- 
tion of the truth, and freed from the thraldom of 
sin by the power of faith and love ? And how can 
our hearts fail to respond to the appeal thus made 
to them ? and when we see the Gospel thus mani- 
festing its power over the moral natiu-e of man, and 
exerting an influence, which no human law, and no 
worldly motives have been able to exert, in sub- 
duing the passions, and bringing the soul into 
subjection to itself, can we resist the conclusion, 
that it is indeed an instrument devised by God for 
this end — that it is He, who wields its powers, and 
directs the arrows of conviction to the heart, and 
that that Law, which we see thus efficacious for 
the conversion of the soul, is indeed " the Law of 
the Lord?'' 

Again ; the Law of God " gives zvisdom to the 
simple^ In truth and in deed it does — to an ex- 
tent which they best know, who are conversant 
with the thoughts and feelings of their fellow men, 
and have marked the influence of religious know- 
ledge and faith upon simple minds, uninstructed in 
the wisdom of the world. No man can have had 
much intercoiu'se on religious subjects with the 
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humbler classes of his fellow Christians, without 
having seen persons, on other subjects ignorant and 
imtaught, who have derived high and holy lessons 
of wisdom from the study of the word of God — 
persons, whose minds are raised above the level 
where their capacity and general intelligence would 
place them ; and in whose case we see clearly that 
the best teaching is the teaching of the Lord ; and 
that His Law, when studied with simplicity and 
&ith, does not fail to convey the knowledge most 
suited to our wants; and to impart that ^^ pure, 
peaceable, gentle, and sublime wisdom/' which both 
itself is, and proves that Law, which conveys it to 
be, ^^ from above ®." 

And to them, who have tasted this heavenly 
wisdom, we see the Law of the Lord evidencing it- 
self by its other characters — that it '' rejoices their 
hearts,*" and " enlightens their eyes'' I say we see 
this — ^for I mean now to speak of this, only so far 
as it is evident ; and not to dwell upon the inward 
feelings of conviction arising from the sure testi- 
mony of a conscience void of offence towards man ; 
or the higher joys, which the sincere Christian ex- 
periences from secret communion with God, and 
from the witness of the Spirit in his own soul in 
that ^' peace which passeth imderstanding." I do 
not, I say, now mean to speak of this evidence — 

* James iii. 17. 
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not because I think it slight or fallacious — ^far fix)m 
it. I hold it rather to be the high privilege of the 
confirmed Christian — the work of God in the hearts 
of those, who are his chosen servants — the sure 
foretaste, which it pleases him oft to give of the 
blessings He has in store hereafter — the stamp, 
which is thus made sensible to those, who are 
sealed by it to the day of redemption. But I do 
not now enlarge upon it, because, firom its very na- 
ture, it can not approve itself in its fiill force except 
to those, who are so far blessed, as themselves to 
experience it ; and my object now is to direct our 
attention only to those evidences, which are open 
to the observation of all. 

Let secret feelings then have, and they neither 
can, nor will fail to have, their due weight with 
those who are sensible of them. They are evi- 
dence to them. To others also they are evidence, 
in so far as they manifest themselves in visible ef- 
fects on the temper, disposition, and conduct. 

Let us see men under all the circiunstances most 
trying to humanity — ^in irremediable poverty, in- 
curable sickness, and hopeless sujBFering — ^when the 
gnawing disease feeds upon their vitals, and every 
limb is racked with fierce agonies of pain — Let us 
see men under such circumstances evidently sus- 
tained by a power above that of the flesh — contented 
when all earthly springs of content are dried up- 
cheered, when there is nothing to cheer on this 
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side the grave — ^hopefiil, when to human eyes no 
groimd of hope appears — joyfiil, when the joys of 
this world are turned to bitterness, and woe — ^let 
us see them bowing with meek submission under 
the hand of God, heavily as that hand presses upon 
them — let us hear them say " though He slay me 
yet will I trust in Him ^ " — ^let us see them looking 
forward with a clearness of vision into the realms 
of eternity, as if their sight were aheady purged 
from the imperfections of the flesh — ^let us see 
this ; and we recognise the strength of God 
making itself perfect in the weakness of man. 
The appeal comes home to the heart with a force 
which the most callous can hardly resist. We ac- 
knowledge that there is indeed here a sure support 
above what delusion can give; and we are con- 
strained to admit, that that Law, which thus '' re- 
joices the heart ^^ and ^^ enlightens the eyes^ is in 
truth, as it professes to be, ^^the Law of the Lord'' 
Now the faith of Christ does commend itself to 
our approval by these practical testimonies all 
around us. Most of us probably have seen — all of 
us may see, sinners, great and notorious sinners, 
brought back from the error of their ways by the 
road of repentance and faith, and purified imto ho- 
Uness, and newness of life — simple persons made 

' Job xiii. 15. 
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wise unto salvation — sad and sorrowftd persons 
enabled to rejoice in the joy of the Lord — them, 
whose eyes were blinded by the delusions of sin, 
enlightened to see clearly the way of salvation, 
and the glorious prospect of an heavenly inherit- 
ance. 

This is the Experimental Evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel. It does the work, for which it was sent. 
It heals the disease it professes to cure. What 
better proof can we have of its power to save ? It 
does this for others. If it be not oiu* fault, it will 
do it for us. Let it be our care that we do not 
harden ourselves against it — that when God calls, 
we do not refiise to hear his voice. 

Let us rather strive, and by all means welcome 
to our minds the truth, as the harbinger of holiness, 
and wisdom, and peace, and light. While we in- 
form oiu- imderstandings in the critical evidences of 
our faith, let us open our hearts to whatever im- 
pressions may stamp belief there in the glowing 
characters of love. In vain shall we hope to bring 
forth the jfruits of rehgion in the practical duties of 
life, if our affections be not warmed by the spirit, 
as well as our imderstandings informed in the doc- 
trines and evidences of our faith. Our studies, to 
be effectual imto salvation, must not only convince 
the mind, but convert the soul. In order to be 
saved, we must not only understand the Gospel, 
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but believe, and love, and obey it. Our Saviour 
does not say happy are ye, if ye know these things, 
but ^' If ye kwow these things, happy are ye, if ye do 
them K"" 

* John xiii. 17. 



SERMON VII. 

CORRELATIVE CHARACTER OF 
PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES. 

Rom. iii, 1. 2. 9. 

WHAT ADVANTAGE THEN HATH THE JEW : OE WHAT PROFIT IS 
THERE OF CIRCUMCISION ? MUCH EVERT WAT '. CHIEFLY BECAUSE 

THAT UNTO THEM WERE COMMITTED THE ORACLES OF OOD 

WHAT THEN ? ARE WE BETTER THAN THET ? NO, IN 

NO WISE. 

It is no new remark, that the writings of St. Paul 
present greater difficulties to the student of the 
word of God, than any other of the doctrinal parts 
of Scripture. And of course in this, as in all other 
cases, any obscurity, which hangs over these writ- 
ings, must be very much increased, when they are 
presented to us in small detached portions, sepa- 
rated from the thread of the argument, as is the 
case with the parts read in the public services of 
our Church. Indeed, very many chapters of the 
epistles, when thus offered to the notice of those 
who have not such an acquaintance virith their con- 
tents, as to be able of themselves to supply the 
broken links of the chain of reasoning, must neces- 
sarily fail entirely in conveying their real and 
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original meaning in such a manner as to be under- 
stood. Such passages^ therefore^ would Httle profit 
the hearer, were it not, that Scripture, even when 
partially and imperfectly comprehended, may yet 
be rich in lessons of practical holiness : and by its 
very crumbs and fragments, nourish the spiritual 
life of the soul, and purify the feelings; though 
the understanding wander far from the mark in 
searching out its real import. So much, indeed, 
is this the case, and so true is it that spiritual im- 
provement has to do rather with the heart than 
with the head, that we cannot doubt that the 
humble, uninstructed, ignorant hearer often de- 
rives more instruction from passages of Scrip- 
ture, than the clear-sighted, accurate, learned 
theologian does. The one, though he may not 
follow the reasoning of the inspired record, feels 
its force : the other, we may fear, not unfrequently 
traces out the chain of reasoning with critical skill, 
and follows the connection of the argument, but 
without realising to his own conscience the practi- 
cal importance of the sacred truths, or tasting the 
spiritual application, even when he sees clearly the 
logical strength. 

But though Scripture be thus made by God to 
avail in some degree for the purpose for which he 
gave it, even when imperfectly understood ; no 
doubt the want of a due comprehension of its 
meaning is a bar to its usefulness; the effect of 
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which must, as I said, be often felt by the reader 
or hearer of the detached portions presented to us, 
in our pubhc services. 

In fact, the whole division of the Bible into 
chapters, though convenient for the purpose of 
reference, tends very much by its artificial arrange- 
ment and subdivision to perplex the sense of the 
less easy parts. And the same evil, which arises 
from reading single chapters, may attach still more 
strongly to considering separately yet smaller por- 
tions. So that, if the division into chapters be one 
of questionable utility ; that into verses is, except 
as a means of reference and a help to the memory, 
an undoubted evil — to an extent, indeed, which 
may, perhaps, make us regret that unfortunate 
leisure of Robert Stephens, during his journey from 
Lyons to Paris, in the year 1551, in the course of 
which he framed that division of the New Testa- 
ment into verses, which is now in use. For, doubt- 
less, this separating of Scripture into fragments is 
a means of enabling perversions of Christian truth 
to be made and supported on the authority of 
Scripture itself : and of facilitating the marshalling 
passages against passages, and texts against texts, 
where, perhaps, on a more connected view of the 
whole portions from which such texts are taken, 
such fancied discrepancies would disappear. The 
whole of the observations on this subject, in the 
admirable preface to Locke's paraphrase of some of 
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St. Paul's epistles, are so just and forcible, that I 
cannot but recommend them to the notice of 
my younger hearers : and I do not doubt that 
the opinion he expresses is a just one, viz., that 
whoever wishes to attain a knowledge of the full 
scope and meaning of any of the epistles of St. 
Paul, is far more likely to do so by reading through 
the whole epistle, even less carefully, at a single 
time, as he would any other letter, than by be- 
stowing, at different times, the most minute atten- 
tion on single chapters and individual verses. 

Not, indeed, that this comprehensive view of 
Scripture would supersede the necessity for a more 
accurate and detailed examination of it. For each 
mode of study has its proper end and object : the 
one, to give us the full scope and bearing of the 
writer's design ; the other, to expand and develop 
in their practical application the lessons of divine 
truth, thrown out, as it were, by the way. The 
one shows us the port, to which the course of the 
vessel is ultimately directed ; the other exhibits to 
us the fair prospects, and guides us along all the 
pleasant coasts which it visits in its voyages. 

If, however, there be any part of these writings 
of St. Paul, in respect to which a general view of 
the context is especially necessary, in order to 
develop to us its meaning, it is that portion of the 
epistle to the Romans, from which I have taken my 
text. In proceeding, therefore, to discourse upon 

M 
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this passage, before I endeavour to deduce from it 
the practical instruction, which it will be my object 
to enforce, I will attempt just so far to connect 
these verses with their immediate context as to 
give us their meaning; without entering beyond 
this into the general argument of the epistle^ 
which my limits on the present occasion would not 
permit 

I have, indeed, nothing new to offer as regards 
the interpretation of this important portion of the 
word of God. But there are in all congregations 
some, to whom truths, old in themselves, come 
with the force of novelty: while, on the other 
hand, they, who are best and most practically 
acquainted with the doctrines of our faith, will 
ever be most ready to hail them with satisfaction 
as familiar friends, and to prefer them in their 
recollected simplicity to novelties however speci- 
ous — to fancies, however brilliant and well adorned. 
And again ; though the practical inferences I- shall 
draw from this passage, be no other than such as 
each individual might readily supply for himself; it 
may not, by the blessing of God, be altogether 
useless to be reminded of duties, however obvious, 
and to have the plainest suggestions of conscience 
stirred up within our hearts, 

St. Paul, intending in this epistle fully to open 
the great doctrine of the Gospel, that in it justifica- 
tion is freely offered to all through the atoning 
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sacrifice of Christ, appropriated by faith to each 
believer's soul, naturally begins by proving the 
necessity for this new dispensation of grace, from 
the lost state of man without it. And inasmuch as 
the immediate purpose, to which he wished to apply 
this truth of the universality of the kingdom of the 
Redeemer, was the reconcilement of certain dis- 
sensions between the Gentile and Jewish converts 
at Rome, he makes especial reference to the case 
of these two classes ; and in order more forcibly to 
unite them in the conclusion by comprehending 
both under sin, separates them in the proof, by 
which that conclusion is enforced. 

He therefore begins, by showing in the first 
chapter, that, from the universal state of sin in 
which the Gentiles were sunk, they could have no 
claim to eternal life on the score of their own 
deserts, establishing this truth by that awful pic- 
ture of the depravity of the gentile world, which it 
would be easy to illustrate, even from those imper- 
fect remains of ancient literature which we possess ; 
and of which the sculptured works of ancient art 
supply, in some respects at least, a yet more shame- 
ful confirmation. 

Having thus, in the first chapter, brought home 
the sentence of condemnation to the gentile world, 
he proceeds, in the second, to declare that the 
Jews, much as they boasted of their law, and proud 
as they were of the privileges which had been be- 

M 2 
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stowed upon them, inasmuch as they had broken 
that law, and abused those privileges, were in no 
better state than the Gentiles, to whom such ad- 
vantages had never been vouchsafed. He warns 
them, that while they were confident that they 
were guides of the bUnd, lights of them that were 
in darkness, instructors of the foolish, and teachers 
of babes ; they were, by their daily violations of 
that law, of which they made their daily boast, 
passing sentence of condemnation upon themselves, 
and treasuring up wrath against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 

But it was hardly to be expected that the Jews, 
priding themselves, as they did, in the name of 
God's peculiar people, and resting in fond security 
on the promises which they considered to be their 
exclusive possession, would .willingly endure thus 
to be deprived of that cherished superiority, and to 
see the despised Gentiles made free and equal par- 
takers with themselves of the covenant of God. It 
seemed to them that their law was made of none 
effect, and the promises it contained were rendered 
void by such an extension of their privileges. And, 
therefore, St. Paul, having laid down the doctrine, 
that there is no respect of persons with God : and, 
in consequence, all having sinned, no sentence but 
that of condemnation from " the righteous judg- 
ment of Him who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds,'* proceeds to introduce of himself 
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the objection which he knew would be raised by 
them ; and says, as if in the person of a Jew offended 
by the truths he had just declared, '^ What advan- 
tage, then, hath the Jew ? or what profit is there of 
circumcision?'' ''If it, indeed, be thus," het sup- 
poses this objector to say — '' if, indeed, it be true, 
that the condition of the people of God is no better 
than that of those who have not known Him — if 
the Gentiles are thus to be raised to an equality 
with ourselves — ^if, as you say, there is no respect 
of persons with God, but Gentile and Jew are 
ahke in his sight — to what purpose was it, that he 
made a covenant with Abraham our father? To 
what purpose was it, that he set us apart as his 
peculiar people ? To what purpose was it, that he 
gave us the law on Mount Sinai, and by the seal 
of circumcision stamped us for his own ?" *' What 
advantage, then, hath the Jew: or what profit is 
there of circumcision ?** To this objection of the 
Jew, St. Paul proceeds to answer — *' You ask me 
what has been the intention of God's former cove- 
nant ; and what advantage the Jew has had under 
it? I answer, *^ much every way: chiefly because 
that unto them were committed the Oracles of God'^ 
They have enjoyed communication with their 
Maker, and have been entrusted with his written 
word. They, as I shall show you by and by, have 
had other privileges too : for to them has '' pertained 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants. 
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and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises: theirs have been the Fathers, 
and of them as concerning the flesh Christ came, 
who is over all God blessed for ever/' The enu- 
meration of these latter prerogatives of the Jewish 
people is, indeed, not made in this, but in the 
ninth chapter: but they are clearly the other 
topics, to which the Apostle alludes, and, there- 
fore, fill up his argument in this place. 

To this reply (after some supplementary ques- 
tions in the intervening verses, which do not 
materially affect the general issue,) St. Paul sup- 
poses the Jew again to rejoin in the ninth verse — 
'' What then ? are we better than they T You did 
not then intend to place the Gentiles upon an 
equality with us — you did not intend to say, that 
our state is no better than theirs ; or that we stand 
no higher in God's favour than they do. '* What, 
then ? are we better than they ?" *' No,** answers 
St. Paul, '' in no zviseJ* I cannot mean that you 
are better than they : for I have '* before proved 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under sin" — 
even as your own sacred books declare (and what 
the law says, of course applies to those who are 
under the law) — *' there is none righteous : no, not 
one." You are not better than they, great as your 
advantages have been. You are not better than 
they ; though had you made a good use of your 
privileges, you would have enjoyed such a supe- 
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riority. You have had great opportunities of im- 
provement ; and it is not the failure of God's pro- 
mises, but your own disobedience, which is the 
cause that you have derived no benefit from them. 
You might have stood far higher in his favour than 
the Gentiles do : but inasmuch as you have neg- 
lected your advantages, and abused your privi- 
leges, you are now equally with them concluded 
all under sin. You have but one way to escape — 
a way open to the Gentiles equally with yourselves — 
the way of faith — even '^ the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon 
all them that believe.'* 

Such is the argument of this portion of the epis- 
tle. The principal points, and those to which I 
now wish to direct your attention, are the two 
questions in the first and ninth verses, with their 
respective answers — the first pointing out, that the 
advantage of the Jew had been much every way — 
the second declaring, that in spite of those advan- 
tages they were now, in consequence of their abuse 
of them, in no better state as regarded eternal life 
than the heathen around them. I have said, *' in 
no better stated because the force of irpoexoiieOa in 
this passage seems to be hardly sufficiently ex- 
pressed in our version, by, ^^ Are we better than 
they ?" The question does not relate so much to 
the character of the parties concerned, as to their 
state; and requires, therefore, to be translated 
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rather by " Are we better off?"* than by '' Are we 
better ?" The very object of St. Paul is to prove, 
that because they are not better, they are not bet- 
ter off. 

It is not my purpose, now, to proceed to the 
conclusion, which St. Paul draws from the above 
argument, viz., the necessity of the Gospel to all, in 
order to salvation, and the universality of admis- 
sion to its privileges. I will confine myself rather 
to that introductory portion of the argument de- 
veloped above, and the general principle involved 
in it — the principle of the Correlative Character of 
Privileges and Duties — the principle, that every gift 
bestowed upon us by God, carries with it its own 
obligation — that the mercies of the Almighty, if 
neglected or abused, are but the forerunners of his 
wrath : and that they, who, having been made par- 
takers of the promises, by their own carelessness or 
impenitence, *' come short of them," incur thereby 
an heavier condemnation. 

It is needless to point out the application of this 
argument to the case of the Jews more fully than 
is done here by St. Paul. The advantages they 
enjoyed in the knowledge of the true God, and in 
a pure moral law — in the spiritual warnings of their 
prophets, and in the hopes of a better covenant, 
will be readily allowed. And perhaps too we may 
go further, and believe, that these mercies had not 
been entirely thrown ,away, but had produced 
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something of a purer morality — something of a 
higher tone of feeling — something of a better hope. 
In order to satisfy the Apostle's argument, it needs 
not be shown that the culture the Lord had be- 
stowed upon his vineyard had been altogether use- 
less ; but only that it had not produced a propor- 
tionate harvest. And no one will say, that the 
Jews had so profited by the blessings they had 
enjoyed, as to stand in the sight of God uncon- 
demned on the score of their own righteousness ; 
or to have a better claim to acceptance by their 
or7ii obedience, than the heathen who had not 
known God. What then was the advantage of 
the Jew ? Much every way. But were they then 
better, or, as regarded salvation, better off than 
the heathen ? No, in no wise. 

But while we thus assent to the conclusion of 
St. Paul against the Jew, must we not consider 
whether we do not in fact admit a sentence of con- 
demnation against ourselves? May we not our- 
selves lie open to the stern rebuke. '' Therefore 
thou art inexcusable, O man! whosoever thou art 
thatjudgest : for wherein thoujudgest another thou 
condemn£st thyself: for thou thatjudgest, doest the 
same things ? 

We possess far greater advantages than those, 
the abuse of which was the condemnation of the 
Jew. If redemption, justification, sanctification, 
love and hope, free obedience, and willing service 
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be not vain and empty sounds, our blessings and 
obligations far transcend theirs. If the question 
were now put to us What advantage hath the Chris- 
tian ? or What profit is there in baptism ? clearly 
we must answer, " Much everjf way'* But if we 
* then proceed to put the second question, and to 
say, " Are we then better than they ?" — the enquiry 
becomes one of a different character. A wide and 
painful field is opened, which commends itself to 
the best, and most sincere consideration of each 
individual. 

Are we, who are baptized into the faith of Christ 
— who profess to follow the pure law of Him, who 
was without spot of sin — who have the glorious 
hope of immortal life through his name set before 
us — who have his bright and perfect example to 
follow; and the promise of his Holy Spirit to 
cheer and support us — are we, or are we not better 
than they, who wanted all these things ? Let it 
be admitted that in the main we are. I assuredly 
believe such to be the case. Were it not so, the 
Gospel would indeed have failed of its promised 
fruits. 

But let us remember, that, though the question 
is thus put in the form of comparison, it is not 
really by a mere comparison with other sinful 
beings that it is to be satisfactorily answered. The 
real question is, whether we are, or are not, profit- 
ing by our privileges, as it is God's will that we 
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should — whether we are, or are not, turning to ac- 
count the manifold blessings he has bestowed upon 
us. We must not shift off the searching and per- 
sonal character of this enquiry by sheltering our- 
selves under any general superiority of Christian 
countries over those where the Gospel is not known. 
We should rather put each to himself the ques- 
tion, whether we are sensible of the high nature of 
Christian privileges, and of their practical applica- 
tion and force. And if, having such gifts, we are 
no better, or little better, than if we had them not, 
well were it, could we feel the vast amount of sin- 
fulness which sucli an acknowledgment implies. 
If to us the profession of the Gospel be without 
the fruits of the Gospel — if we be practically hea- 
thens in a Christian land — godless men, living 
under the revelation of God — far from being better, 
or better off, than the heathen or the Jew, we are 
in fact so much worse, inasmuch as we have failed 
to profit by greater advantages — have despised 
greater privileges, and forfeited brighter hopes. 
The heathen and the Jew will rise up against us 
in judgment, and condemn us ; and the very gifts 
we have enjoyed will only prove the means of 
deeper condemnation. - 

Such is the practical inference, which in the 
first place all Christians may suitably draw from 
the reasoning of St. Paul in this passage. But the 
general principle involved in his argument does 
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not apply solely to such cases, as the use or abuse 
of the peculiar privileges of the people of God, 
either under the older dispensation or our own; 
but it implies, as I said, the general truth, of the 
obligation entailed by the possession of advantages 
of any kind, and in any degree. It may perhaps 
therefore be allowed me, to call away your atten- 
tion, for the present, from the general privileges of 
the Christian covenant, which are enjoyed in com- 
mon by us all, in order to direct it to advantages 
bestowed in a different measure upon different in- 
dividuals, with the view of considering how far we 
recognise the duties they entail. 

Let us then, my brethren, consider whether we 
are regarding the talents that may have been en- 
trusted to any of us — the gifts of mind or body, 
rank, fortune, situation, as things, which, while 
the benefit of them is much every way, are in the 
end to be considered as really profiting us, only 
precisely in the proportion, as we are better than 
those who are without them. 

If a practical sense of this truth were grafted in 
the hearts of men, how beautiful a picture would 
society exhibit throughout those varied relations, 
which compose its graduated scale ! Superior ad- 
vantages of any kind would then be seen to be 
bestowed, not only for the enjoyment and gratifi- 
cation of their owners, but for the general good 
of all. Then would the noble and the great by 
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gentle condescension and winning courtesy draw 
all hearts to themselves. Then would they, in 
patriotic zeal and unwearied effort for the public 
good, endeavour to rise in desert above their fellow 
men, as in station too they are placed over them. 
Then would they see that hereditary honours are 
given to be kept fresh, and gilded anew with worthy 
deeds — that they are to be additional motives to 
exertion, not substitutes for it — reasons for out- 
running others in the race of improvement : not 
grounds for being content to remain lagging be- 
hind. Then would the rich, blessing the Giver of 
all good that He made them Stewards of his worldly 
treasures, and dispensers of his plenteous store, 
endeavour to execute their trust to the glory of 
Him who has committed it to them, and to the good 
of their fellow men. Then would natural abilities 
be felt indeed to be precious means of good — a 
glorious inheritance to cultivate and improve — an 
awful charge to neglect or abuse. Then would 
each, whatever was the gift with which he was 
endowed, rejoice in it with fear — improve it with 
diligence — exult, not in its possession, but in its 
use ; and dread to stifle or misapply that, which 
was given him by God '* to profit withal.'' 

This is undoubtedly the Christian view of the 
case. As undoubtedly the natural tendency of the 
heart of man is to encourage directly the contrary 
feeling. Indolence and vanity conspire to cherish 
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the disposition to exult in gifts, rather than in 
graces ; and to boast ourselves of that, which is 
indeed a power and opportunity of good ; but which 
becomes good itself, only according as it is em- 
ployed : and if perverted to evil, for glory becomes 
a shame, and for praise condemnation. Thus do 
we not too often see that the great, blind to the 
truth, that true greatness consists in making their 
high station the conspicuous beacon of Christian 
virtues, like a city, which being set on a hill can- 
not be hid, vainly boast themselves in power, and 
dignities, and noble names, even at the very mo- 
ment that they disgrace them by unworthy con- 
duct ? Does not wealth often exhibit a yet baser 
arrogance, even when most misemployed ? Is not 
the possession of abilities the constant subject of 
vain exultation, without reference to the manner 
in which they are turned to account? Is it not 
the case, that there are few persons, who would 
not prefer the reputation of great abilities, even if 
misapplied, to that of moderate abilities well em- 
ployed ? How many are apt to show this even in 
speaking slightingly of their own dihgence, which 
is in their power, in order to magnify those 
talents which are not ! Who has not heard the 
language, " I could have done better had I pleased" — 
" I took no pains about it" — '' I did it without any 
trouble" — used for the purpose of exalting those 
natural talents, with which God has entrusted us. 
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at the expense of the improvement of them, which 
should be our great concern ? What is this, but 
to boast that, having advantages, we are not better 
for them ; and that we are not making the use we 
might have done of the abiUties God has given us? 

Better is it to want the gifts, which the divine 
goodness bestows, than thus to make them the 
instruments of our own condemnation. Better is 
it, to lack intellectual power, than not to employ 
our intellect to the glory of God. Better is it to 
be without worldly honours, than to possess them 
in vain. Better are weakness, and meanness, and 
poverty with the blessing of God and heavenly 
hopes, than rank, and authority, and wealth mis- 
applied here on earth, and therefore cursed here- 
after with the just sentence of eternal wrath. 

It is useful thus to try, even in small points as 
well as in great, how our conduct will bear the 
test of the principle of my text. It is useful, what- 
ever may be our lot in life, or whatever the mea- 
sure of the advantages we enjoy. These, be they 
what they may, are very variously bestowed by 
that Almighty Being, who has framed one harmo- 
nious system by a combination of parts, whose 
union is founded on their mutual wants. In order 
that these parts might be necessary to each other, 
it needed that the gifts of God should be distributed 
variously among them. In order that this various 
distribution be effectual for the purposes of the 
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Almighty, and in accordance with his justice, it 
needed the knowledge, that our future lot would 
depend not on the possession of gifts, but on their 
improvement. In the assured belief of this he, 
who has least, may thank his Almighty benefactor 
that to the due employment of that least is at- 
tached an imperishable reward ; and he, who has 
most, should feel as a constant motive to diligence, 
(and well is it, if it be not also as a cause of shame) 
the awfiil truth, that to whom much is given of 
him will much be required. 

And now, my brethren, leaving such considera- 
tions, which apply in a different measure and de- 
gree to different individuals among us, let me, 
before I conclude, bring home the above principle 
to a point of the highest interest, and one which 
equally concerns us all. 

When the question is asked — " What advantage 
then hath the Jew? Or what profit is there of 
circumcision ?" the answer of the Apostle indeed is 
" Much every way :" but he adds " chiefly became 
that unto them were committed the Oracles of God!* 
Now this chiefest advantage has been given too to 
us, and the sense of it should come home to our 
bosoms with no ordinary force. To us have been 
committed the Oracles of God. 

I do not now mean to speak of this in that gene- 
ral sense, in which in common with all Christian 
nations we are blessed with the knowledge of re- 
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vealed truth. Nor again in that sense, in which, 
in common with all Protestant churches, we have 
the full and free use of the whole word of God. 
Nor yet that, in which, in common with all our 
countrymen, we enjoy in a measure beyond any 
other nation the extensive and cheap diffusion of 
the Scriptures, by which they are placed within 
the reach of even the poorest among us. But I 
mean in a sense, in which in this, our place of 
education, we have advantages, which other Uni- 
versities do not enjoy in the same degree. To us, 
ds an University^ and to our use, are committed 
the Oracles of God. Let us know and feel that 
this is our highest privilege — this our best engine, 
and means of good. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the advantages 
which we possess in other respects. Far be it 
from me to think lightly, or to speak carelessly of 
those many blessings, which a gracious God has 
given us, and which the enlightened munificence 
and pious liberality of men of former days have 
been his instruments to bestow. Let us value, as 
we ought to do, our long established inheritance 
of learned fame. Let us prize as our own posses- 
sion the bright memory of those who have gone 
before us, and by their virtue and their piety 
have hallowed these sacred seats. Let us feel it 
a privilege to tread the ground trodden by the 
great and glorious of former days — to breathe the 

N 
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air, where they, who should be our examples as 
well as our boast, breathed before ; and to inhabit 
the walls, within whose precincts those luminaries 
of our Church were trained in the school of hea- 
venly wisdom, who have in every age by sound 
learning maintained in its purity the profession of 
our faith, while in holy conversation they have 
adorned the doctrine of God, our Saviour, in all 
things. Nor will we lightly esteem those other 
advantages, not of imagination and feeling only, 
but of substance and reality, which our situation 
confers — the accumulated stores of learning around 
us, opening an easy access to every path of studi- 
ous research — our noble buildings in their vener- 
able antiquity, suited alike for virtuous discipline, 
and learned repose — ^the liberal foundations, in 
which industry finds its encouragement, and merit 
its reward — ^in all these respects, and in others too 
many to enumerate, let us thankfully acknowledge 
the blessings of our Academic state. But while I 
thus admit that our advantage is much every way, 
still do I repeat that it consists chiefly, in that to 
us are committed the Oracles of God. Chiefly does 
it consist, in that our institutions are designed to 
promote the glory of our Maker ; and that in order 
to this they are framed with a view to his sacred 
truth, and are calculated to extend the knowledge of 
his holy word. Chiefly does it consist, in that with 
us religion is made the solid foundation, on which 
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our edifice of education is builded up; and that 
we are not engaged in the vain task of forming 
and training the mind without reference to the 
spirit, by which it is to be animated — of construct- 
ing the arch without that keystone, which can 
alone bind together in goodly form the discordant 
materials of the human heart. 

It is needless however, in this place, to dwell on 
the importance of blending religious truth in the work 
of education, as the most important element in that 
training of the faculties and habits which alone de- 
serves this honoured name. The false and low ideas, 
which would represent education as the mere com- 
munication of ill-assorted knowledge, instead of the 
fitting a moral and responsible agent for the duties of 
that sphere of action in which the Almighty hasplaced 
him, have no footing among us. We deem more 
h^hly and more truly of the function our establish- 
ments are intended to fulfil ; and hold, that moral 
culture and religious truth are elements, the with- 
holding of which makes the communication of other 
knowledge valueless indeed. We acknowledge the 
advantages we possess in this respect ; and have on 
more than one occasion of late loudly proclaimed our 
sense of them to the world. We have professed to 
hold them as things we dearly prize. We have mag- 
nified them perhaps the more? that others have 
spoken lightly of them. When the question has 
been asked '^ What advantage is there in our es^ 

N 2 
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tablished state ? " we have boldly answered '' Much 
every way, chiefly that unto us are committed the 
Oracles of God.'' We have declared our sound 
forms, oiu* regular instruction, our orderly worship, 
to be blessings we prize; and which, while God 
permits us to retain them, we will not rashly throw 
away, nor indolently allow to be wrested from us. 
And so far well. Long may we be permitted to 
retain them ! Long may we have the desire to do 
so ! And may God enlighten the hearts of all to 
see, that it is for his glory, and the good of society 
at large that this should be the case ! But remem- 
ber — ^if oiu* advantage be thus much every way, 
then comes in the second question — ^^ Are we 
better than they ? " Are we not only prizing our 
privileges, but improving them ? Are we not only 
glorying in them as gifts, but making them fenitftd 
in those graces, in which their effects should be 
shown forth ? 

And I venture to ask this question with all serious 
earnestness of those persons, to whom is committed 
the weighty charge of carrying on that education, 
on which so much depends. Is its high nature 
steadily kept in view ? Is the religious instruction> 
of which we make so loud a boast, altogether what 
it should be ? Is it in all oiu* colleges equally 
good ? Are therQ none among us, who must be 
conscious, that while they have been magnifying 
abroad its importance and its use, it is in their 
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hands a poor and lifeless form — the vam shadow of 
a shade ? If, having the great privilege of not 
only being allowed, but enjoined to make religious 
truth the first concern, and religious sentiment the 
leaven for all the various and busy excitement of 
worldly study, we neglect to do this — if we allow 
small and petty objects to engross the importance, 
which really belongs to the grand outlines of 
Christian faith — if we do not endeavour to build up 
a well-founded attachment to vital truth ; and 
seek to make the knowledge of doctrine operative 
for practical piety, and efficient imto purity of life — 
we may boast our privileges ; but they will not 
profit us : We may be warm partizans, eager dis- 
putants, zealous churchmen: but, if we be not 
better things than these, we shall be but gloiying 
in our shame, and pronouncing a sentence of con- 
demnation against ourselves. 

And again to my younger hearers I would say, 
that it is mainly for their sakes, that the Oracles of 
God have been committed unto us. The finiit of 
this advantage must be mainly shown forth in its 
influence upon them. They too have professed to 
prize it. They too have declared that they hold 
the advantage of it to be great. They too have 
seemed to esteem it as a privilege not to be lost. 
Let each question himself how far this great ad- 
vantage has been improved — ^how far he is per- 
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sonally better in the sight of God than if he had 
had it not. 

Beware of making that, which should be the 
blessed source of meekness, humility, and love, a 
mere party badge, the subject of vain self-esteem, 
and contentious boast. If we have advantages 
which others want, it is not in proud supercilious- 
ness, in vaunting mockery, and insolent contempt, 
that our sense of them should be shown. The 
blind idolaters at Ephesus with ignorant zeal 
shouted in their theatre for the space of two homis, 
saying, '' Great is Diana of the Ephesians." Chris- 
tian men should show in more seemly form their 
value for Christian truth. Remember, how in close 
connection with any advantages we have over 
others, still comes the second question, '^ Are we 
better than they ? " Not only have we blessings 
which they want; but have those blessings been 
indeed blessed to us ? Have we by the grace of 
God made them effectual for those purposes, for 
which they were bestowed ? If it be a privilege to 
be trained in the knowledge of the oracles of God, 
it must be shown to be so by a character becoming 
the children of God — by fervent love to God, who 
has called us to the knowledge of his truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ — by an earnest wish to make 
his gifts conduce to his glory — by solid piety — by 
careful purity — by a walk void of offence towards 
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our fellow men — in trembling but thankful de- 
pendence upon our heavenly Father. It must be 
shown in doing justly, in loving mercy — and still, 
as sinful creatures, walking humbly with our God. 
I trust indeed, that there is among us an im- 
proved sense of these things : but it were vain to 
deny, that there is still room for a further advance. 
May the grace of God be with us, and lead us 
earnestly to endeavour after this. He, who has 
given us the blessings we have, can alone give too 
the heart to appreciate them, and the mind to im- 
prove. Let us entreat his Holy Spirit to operate 
upon our hearts to this end ; while we, under a 
deep and thankful sense of the advantages we en- 
joy, each in our respective stations, labour to im- 
prove to his glory the privileges, that are His gift. 
So that in that dread day, when we shall render up 
an account of the talents entrusted to us, it may 
be found not only, that the advantages we have 
had have been much every way, but also, that we 
are better too, than if we had had them not. 



SERMON VIII. 

THE FRUIT OF TRIBULATION. 

Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. 

and not only so, but we glory in tribulations also : 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience hope : and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of god is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the holy ghost which is given 

UNTO US. 

I TOOK occasion in a former discourse to point out 
the general line of argument followed by St. Paul 
in the earlier part of this his epistle to the Romans, 
in which it has been his object to establish by in- 
controvertible proof, and to bring home to the 
consciences of all his readers, the great truth, that 
the justification, whereby '' we are accounted 
righteous before GodT is not, and cannot be *^for 
our own works or deservings,'* but '' onli/ for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by 
faith \" 

On that occasion I followed his argimient through 
the three first chapters, in which he lays open the 

* Art. xi. 
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lost state of all mankind^ Jews and Gentiles alike, by 
their transgressions of the law, proving them to 
have thereby justly incurred the sentence of con- 
demnation by the righteous judgment of God : 
and then, having thus convicted them of sin, he 
proclaims the free offer of pardon and peace 
declared to all alike in the blood of the Redeemer, 
^' even the righteomness of God, which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that be-- 
lieve *." 

He then, in the fourth chapter, brings home the 
same truth in a more especial manner to the Jews, 
as exemplified in the history of their forefather 
Abraham ; proving, that to him too belief in the 
promises of God was reckoned for righteousness : 
and that this took place antecedently to the rite of 
circumcision, which was thus, not the cause, but 
" the sign and seal of the righteousness of the 
faith, which he had being yet uncircumcised ^.'* 
Thus far then the Apostle has both by direct 
proof, and by reply to a supposed objection, cast 
down the hope built upon self-righteousness, and 
laid the foundation of a surer hope resting upon 
faith in Christ. Thus far has he endeavoured to 
teach those whom he addresses, to look for their 
justification solely to the atonement of that all- 
sufficient Saviour, '^ who was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justification *.** 

« Rom. iii. 22. » iv. 11. Mv. 25. 
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Having thus at the close of the fourth chapter 
established the doctrine of justification on this firm 
basis, .St. Paul now proceeds in the one before us 
to enlarge upon its blessings, and to magnify the 
goodness of that gracious Saviour, in whom it is 
oflFered. 

And first he tells us that ^^ Being justified by 
faith we have peace with GocT — thus calling to our 
minds the fact that in our natural condition we 
were in a state of alienation from and enmity to 
our Maker, which enmity it needed the interven- 
tion of the Redeemer to do away. But the effect 
of that intervention in procuring the pardon of 
past sin, and thus making us at peace with God, is 
not the whole amount of the benefits he bestows : 
for by Him too " we have access by faith into this 
grace wherein we stand."* The believer is not only 
pardoned, but is admitted as a favoured child of 
God to share in privileges and blessings, which be- 
long to the children of God alone — ^^ this grace 
wherein we stand" — this protecting care and love 
of God, which preserves us from the assaults of 
Satan : and those outward means and assistances, 
which are both the channels, by which the grace 
of God is conveyed to his servants, and also the 
signs and seals to them of its operation on their 
hearts. And besides these present privileges, 
\yhich believers now enjoy, St. Paul further adds 
^* we rejoice in the hope of the glory of God" — we 
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look forward to the future and fuller manifestation 
of the glory of our Lord with that assured confi- 
dence, which enables us even now to rejoice in the 
anticipation of it. 

Thus in the two first verses of this chapter^ 
which are those immediately preceding my text, 
the Apostle lays down in their due order the bles- 
sings following fi'om justification, viz. peace with 
God founded upon pardon for past sins — present 
privileges — future hopes. 

But he well knew, that this declaration of 
Christian blessings would at once be met by cavils 
and questionings on the ground of Christian trials. 
He knew, that it would be said. You profess to 
have peace, but we see you exposed to even more 
troubles and distress than those around you. You 
profess to have the especial favour and protection 
of God, and yet you are tost and torn with mani- 
fold vexations. You profess to rejoice: but we see 
you in much sorrow and heaviness, and sorely tried 
with the troubles of life. 

This is the objection the Apostle replies to in 
the words of my text. He says. '^ And not only 
so" — not only have we peace, and privileges, and 
joy, — but eVen those things in our state, which 
seem to you most at variance with this, we count 
to make part of it. " Not only so ; but we glory 
in tribulations also : knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience : and patience experience ; and experience 
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hope :- and hope maketh not ashamedy became the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost f which is given us" 

Having thus glanced at the relation, in which 
the portion of scripture I have taken for my text 
stands to St. Paul's general argument, let us now 
confine our consideration to the passage itself. 

And in doing this, my brethren, be it our hope 
and prayer, that we may be enabled by the power 
of the Holy Spirit to view in this light the trials, 
with which God may be pleased to visit us — that 
we may find tribulation work patience, and pa- 
tience experience : and may by these steps be led 
on to hope — even to that best, and only sure hope, 
which " maketh not ashamed." 

^' Tribulation worketh patience"" says St. Paul. 
But is this universally the case ? No indeed — but 
60 far from it, that trials and troubles are the or- 
dinary causes of impatience. Not strictly indeed 
the causes of impatience ; because the real cause 
of impatience is a want of faith, and a sinful distrust 
of the goodness of God. But they are the causes 
of bringing to light the secret sinfulness, which be- 
fore lurked concealed. They are the subject mat- 
ter and material, on which impatience works, and 
wherein it develops itself. We desire and expect 
that things should go smoothly and pleasantly 
with us; and while they do so we are easily 
enough cheerful and contented. But let God 
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visit us with trouble and distress, and then indeed 
it is proved on what sort of a foundation our peace 
is built. And this is the very reason, why we call 
sorrow and troubles by the name of trials, because 
they do indeed try and prove what manner of per- 
sons we are. In those, who have not been thus 
tried and proved, may we not fear, that what looks 
like cheerful contentment and thankful rejoicing 
in the gifts of God, is but too often the mere na- 
tural buoyancy of animal spirits — the careless con- 
fidence of carnal security — the thoughtless enjoy- 
ment of youth, and health, and this world's ease ? 
Worldly content, my brethren, is an easy thing in 
the midst of worldly blessings. It is easy to be 
cheerful while all things go well with us, and the 
world smiles around : and let not therefore the 
prosperous judge too favourably of their own state, 
or too harshly condemn the impatience and dis- 
content of the less fortunate. The day may come, 
when they too will be tried in the fire of adversity, 
and then will tribulations develop what manner of 
men they are. For as gold glistens in the fire, 
but stubble smokes, so do the very same tribula- 
tions, which purify the renewed man, work in the 
natural man impatience, wrath, and despair*. The 

* See August. De Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 8. " Sicut sub uno igne 
aurum rutilat, palea fiimat ; et sub e^em tribul^ stipulse comminuuntur, 
firumenta purgantur ; nee ideo cum oleo amurca confunditur, quia 
eodem preli pondere exprimitur : itee una eademque yis irruens bonos 
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heart not brought under obedience to the law of 
God, nor taught to rest in faith on Him, resists his 
ordinances, and rebels against his chastisements. 
It may have seemed indeed to receive the word of 
God with joy, and may have given fair promise of 
profiting thereby ; but, as our Lord himself said of 
such a one, '^ When tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, by and by he is of- 
fended ^'' For tribulations are the chastisements 
of God, and, as St. Paul says, ^'no chastening 
seemeth for the present joyous but grievous ;** and 
they therefore, who have not learnt to look for that 
" peaceable firuit of righteousness, which it after- 
wards yieldeth unto them which are exercised 
thereby ^" are naturally impatient under it; and thus 
make that divine medicine, which might have been 
sweetened by faith and prayer, bitter by putting 
into the cup the evil ingredients of impatience and 
unbehef. 

Thus is it, that it is not universally the case that 
tribulation worketh patience. Still St. Paul says, 
we know that it does so. And indeed he says 
truly, as many of the faithful servants of their Lord 
have ever been able to testify — as many there are, 

probat, purificat, eliquat ; malos damnat, yastat, exterminat. Unde in 
e&dem afflictione mali Deum detestantur atque blasphemant ; boni 
autem precantur et laudant. Tantum interest non qualia, sed qualis 
qmsque patiatur. Nam pari motu exagitatum et exhalat horribiliter 
coenum, et suaviter fragrat unguentum." 
• MattxiU. 21. ' Heb.xii. 11. 
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I trust, who can testify still ; and to whom I need 
not say, that that is a blessed knowledge, whereby 
they know that '' tribulation worketh patience." 

Who, then, are they, of whom St. Paul asserts 
this ? They are the very same persons, of whom 
he has said before, that, " being justified by faith, 
they have peace with God." It is in the justified 
children of God that tribulation worketh patience, 
and it is through faith, that it has in them this 
effect. 

They, who believe in the promises of God re- 
vealed to them in his word, are enabled to rest 
in the assurance, that " all things work together 
for good to them that love GodV They thus 
learn to look even upon the tribulations they 
endure, as intended for their good, and therefore as 
pledges of the divine favour, and means of spiritual 
improvement. They know, that the heart of man 
is a hard and obdurate soil, needing much breaking 
up by the sharp plough of the divine chastisement, 
and much watering with the gentle dew of the 
divine grace, to be fitted to receive the seed of the 
word, and to bring forth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. In this knowledge they receive 
with submissive thankfulness the troubles where- 
with they are visited, looking upon them as the 
means, whereby the Lord works in them this pre- 

• Rom. viii. 28. 
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paration, and fits them for the manifestation of his 
love. They trust, that this light aflSiction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh in them a far more 
exceeding weight of glory, and, in this trust, they 
are enabled patiently to endure it. 

But observe, that what St. Paul tells us, even 
with respect to these, is " tribulation worketh pa- 
tience." The justified believer is not, therefore, at 
once made perfect in all those graces, which are 
the fruit of the Spirit. He too haply at first is im- 
patient in suffering. In him, too, perhaps, the 
very tribulations, which will work patience, appear 
at first to stir up the spirit of impatience in his 
heart. But the very sense and knowledge that 
such is the case, brings the believer to more seri- 
ous self-examination, and more earnest prayer. 
Then the Spirit helpeth his infirmities, and leads 
him to see, that God has a piu'pose of mercy, even 
in those trials, which seem most severe. He then 
looks upon suffering, as a means of revealing to 
himself the lurking corruption of his nature — of 
calling forth and enabling him to subdue the pas- 
sions, which were sleeping securely during the 
time of worldly ease — of softening his hard heart — 
of exercising his faith, humility, self-denial, and 
love; and leading him to repose in pious confi- 
dence on that God, who does not willingly affict 
the children of men. 

Thus it is, that " tribulation worketh patience."* 
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And this is no mere theoretic speculation — no 
imaginary system of cause and effect — but a prac- 
tical truth, which daily experience brings to the 
knowledge of those who are placed in situations to 
judge thereof. The ministers of religion especially, 
called in the course of their ministrations to scenes 
of sorrow, have sure and daily evidence, that tribu- 
lation worketh patience in those, who, by the 
teaching of the Spirit of God, have learnt, that 
heavenly consolations are the best refuge and sup- 
port under the trials of earth. 

In the next place, St. Paul tells us of this pa- 
tience, that it *' worketh experience.*' In one sense, 
indeed, it is the fruit of experience, and springs 
from it: but in another, it itself reproduces and 
increases that experience from which it springs. 
This indeed is ever the case in the divine graces of 
the Christian life, which are so inseparably inter- 
mixed together, that each reacts upon, and is the 
parent of each, as, indeed, they all are but the 
workings, and means of manifestation of that self- 
same Spirit, who is alike parent of all. So that of 
this mutual production and reproduction of pa- 
tience and experience, we may say as Archbishop 
Leighton does of faith and love — that ** though it 
seem a circle, it is a divine one, and falls not under 
the censure of the schools' pedantry ^." 

Thus, in many ways does this patient endurance 

' Comment, on 1 Pet. i. 9. 

O 
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of tribulation work experience in the child of God. 
First, it works in him an experience of the frail 
and perishing nature of all worldly delights, and of 
the unsatisfactory and unsubstantial basis, on which 
are built those hopes that terminate on earth. 
Riches make themselves wings, and fly away. 
Honour perisheth. Laughter it is mad, and mirth, 
what doeth it ? Of making many books there is 
no end, and much study is a weariness to the 
flesh. Vanity of yanities ! vanity of vanities : all 
is vanity ! The patience, which is wrought by tri- 
bulation, surely brings with it the experience of 
this truth. 

Next, it works in the believer an experimental 
acquaintance with his own heart. It brings to 
light many a secret working of his corrupt nature. 
It reveals many feelings of false security and 
worldly-minded care, which had before lain un- 
noticed ; and exposes many weak and faint appre- 
hensions, and much faithless distrust of the good- 
ness of God. It forces upon him the experience 
that the strength of man is feebleness, and that 
the heart of man is deceitful above all things. 

But together with this sad experience of the 
werthlessness of worldly objects, and the weakness 
of the human heart, comes the blessed experience 
of the power of the divine consolations, and of the 
richness of the treasures of Christ. The same 
patient endurance of tribulations, which weans the 
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soul from earth, quickens in the heart the desire 
for a better country, even a heavenly. The same 
experience, which reveals the corruption of the 
heart of man, acquaints us, too, with the power- 
ful workings of the grace of God. The same 
experience, which leads us to know and confess, 
that *' we are not sufficient of ourselves to think any 
thing as of ourselves," teaches us that '' our suffi- 
ciency is of God ;" and that we " can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth us \" The expe- 
rience of the humble-minded believer, tried by 
affliction, gives him a knowledge of God, as of 
Him who is abundantly able to make good his pro- 
mises of consolation to those who rely upon his 
aid. It teaches him to look to his Almighty 
Father, as an ever-present protector, who hears 
and answers the prayers of those who call upon 
him : and who is even now, by conforming their 
hearts to the image of his Son, making good his 
promises of love to those who receive them by faith. 

And, my brethren, if such be the character of 
that Christian experience which is the fruit of 
patience, need we ask why it, in its turn, produces 
hope? 

Surely the conviction of the insecurity of build- 
ing upon any other foundation, will lead us to 
build there, where our edifice will stand. Surely 
the sense of our own weakness and sinfulness — of 

* 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

o2 
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the faithfulness and mercy of God — of his readiness 
to hear and answer prayer, will dispose us to cleave 
to Him. Surely the feeling, that He is even now 
daily supporting and helping us, may weU be made 
the ground of a joyful hope, that He who has thus 
begun a good work in us, will continue it even to 
the end. 

It is thus, that St. Paul in this passage answers 
the objections of those, who would see in the tri- 
bulations of the people of God a proof of the 
£Eiilure of his promises of love. He marks out, on 
the contrary, how these very afflictions are made, 
under the divine blessing, the means of bringing 
those very promises to eflFect — ^how in and by 
them is wrought that joyfiil assurance of hope, 
which he had before declared to be the portion of 
those who are justified by faith: and thus he 
shows how they constitute the first stage in that 
heavenly road, whereon the believer is led forward 
by the Spirit of God firom tribulation to patience, 
from patience to experience, and fi-om experience 
to hope. 

And now, before we proceed to what St. Paul 
tells us of this hope, let us for a moment pause to 
enquire, whether we have advanced thus far along 
that track which leads to it. *' Tribulation work- 
eth patience — ^patience experience ; and experience 
hope.** This is true of those good servants of their 
Lord, who, being justified by faith, are at peace 
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with him. Shall we not, my brethren, every one 
of us enquire whether it be, or be not true of our 
selves ? 

We all have our share of tribulation — some 
more, some less ; according as it has pleased the 
Sovereign disposer of all things to ordain: or, 
according as our own sinftilness may have brought 
upon us sufferings not necessarily attached by the 
Almighty to the condition we fill on earth. Has 
that tribulation worked in us submission to the 
divine will, and trust in the promises of God? 
Has it led us to try our hearts, and to search out 
their hidden corruptions and secret sins ; and know- 
ing their faithlessness to rely solely upon Him who 
is mighty to save ? 

It needs not, in order to make this a profitable 
enquiry, that we should be in the number of those, 
who have been tried by the more severe and bitter 
calamities, to which the children of men are some- 
times exposed. They, indeed, who have drank 
deep of the cup of afiliction, will feel most forcibly 
the weight of such a question. And, doubtless, 
there are such among ourselves, who have ample 
means of estimating the effect which tribulations, 
in their severest form, have had upon their hearts. 
But few men have travelled far along the road of 
life, without having experienced enough of disap- 
pointment and sorrow, to be able to form some 
judgment as to the effect upon themselves of these 
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lessons of their heavenly Father. And even should 
their trials have been but slight, let them not, 
therefore, think that no evidence as to their spi- 
ritual state can be gathered from their conduct 
under them. It is but a vain self-deception to 
imagine that we should bear the heavy burthens 
of others better than the light load laid upon our- 
selves. If we are peevish and fretful under the 
ordinary troubles and griefs of life, we can have no 
grounds to think, that patience would be the 
blessed fruit, should it please the Almighty to visit 
us with a heavier dispensation. They, who mur- 
mur and repine, with angry discontent, at the 
common crosses which are the lot of man, cannot, 
indeed, be rooted in faith in the promises of God. 
lu which case, instead of patience, experience, and 
hope, greater tribulations would but work sorrow, 
anxiety, and despair. 

But, on the other hand, if there be those, who, 
in humble submission to the will of God, have pro- 
fited by whatever dispensations of chastisement it 
has pleased Him to visit them with — who, when 
thus admonished of the frailty of earthly things, 
.have been led to look to a higher end ; and, under.a 
sense of the weakness of their best endeavours, to 
draw nearer to Him, in whom the feeble may find 
strength — then may they please themselves with 
the sense, that they by faith improve in wisdom 
under the teaching of the most High — that they 
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have learnt that difficult, though precious truth, 
that it is good for them to be afflicted — that they 
are of that chosen band, in whom tribulation work- 
eth patience, and patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope. 

And now, my brethren, in the last place, what 
sort of a hope is this, which is the fruit of an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the dealings of God ? 
It is, St. Paul tells us, a hope that ^' maketh not 
ashamed." 

How much is implied in this brief description of 
a Christian's hope ! How much, that tells of its 
own high nature ! How much, that conveys a bit- 
ter, though just, reflection upon such hopes, as but 
too commonly fill the breast of man ! The Chris- 
tian's hope, wrought by experience, maketh not 
ashamed. Are worldly hopes such as this ? Ask 
yourselves, my brethren, of all those hopes, with 
which your hearts have fluttered from the hours of 
thoughtless infancy to the present day, how many 
there are of which this can be said. Ask your- 
selves each of you, I beseech you, whether the 
hopes, which you do now, even at this present 
moment, most intimately cherish, are such, as you 
would not be ashamed to confess in the face of 
God and man — such, as will not make you ashamed 
when they end in vain disappointment — such, haply, 
as would make you but more ashamed, should they 
terminate in unrighteous success. How large a 
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part of all the hopes, which the sons of men con- 
ceive, are in the class of those things, of which, 
when looked back upon by the eye of experience, 
it may be said, " What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed ^ T But that 
blessed hope, which is set before the believer in 
Christ — that hope, which is apprehended by faith, 
and to which, through patience and experience, 
tribulation is the guide — that hope maketh not 
ashamed. It maketh not ashamed, because it will 
neither be disappointed nor fail. It maketh not 
ashamed, because it is a high and glorious hope, 
which they, who do indeed entertain it, will never 
be ashamed to avouch and maintain. It maketh 
not ashamed, because that same Almighty God, 
who has implanted it in our hearts, will surely 
bring to a good effect the work He has begun. It 
maketh not ashamed, " because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which 
is given unto us." 

Blessed are they, in whom the trials and trou- 
bles of this earthly pilgrimage have had the effect 
of implanting and nurturing up this sure hope; 
and who therefore when the evil days are come, 
and the years draw nigh that they no longer have 
pleasure or delight in earthly things, have laid up 
in their bosom a rich treasure of consolation-r-a 
fresh-springing source of joy — even that blessed 

* Rom. tL 2K 
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hope^ which they have as *' an anchor of the soul 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the vail, whither the forerunner is for us 
entered V even Christ Jesus our Lord- 
But yet more blessed are they, who, in the es- 
pecial season of hope, have so learnt to *' remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth,** that 
even then their hopes may not be of this world 
only, but may be built on the Rock of Ages, 
and on the sure foundation of his unchangeable 
truth. 

It is the privilege of the young to live in hope. 
This world to them is future, as well as the world 
to come ; and in all its varied prospect of joy and 
grief lies before them, as an imtrodden field, on 
which their hope may expatiate, and their imagi- 
nation sport. Who can tell ? Who can adequately 
express in words the importance which belongs to 
the character of the hopes, on which the heart is 
allowed to dwell in youth ? They exercise an in- 
fluence on the whole future man, mighty beyond 
what we may conceive. They often shape his 
worldly career, and decide his line of life. They 
surely modify his inward character, and guide the 
current of his thoughts, and feelings, and tastes. 
Most important indeed is it, that they be such, 
as there will be no occasion hereafter to look back 
upon with shame. 

^ Heb. vi. 19. 
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The things of earth — life, with its pleasures and 
its pains, must naturally and necessarily form the 
subject of a large portion of those hopes ; and it 
would be a vain philosophy — a false and morbid 
system of religious feeling, which, in directing the 
views of the young to the kingdom of heaven, 
should refuse to allow their just weight and im- 
portance to the earthly scenes, through which they 
must pass. The business we have to do — the 
duties we have to discharge, are on the earth, and 
concerned in earthly things; and that they may 
be well discharged, it needs that their progress in- 
terest our feelings, and their event engage our 
hopes. The cold apathy of the stoic, and the 
dreaming contemplation of the mystic are alike 
removed from the sound and practical character 
of the religion of Christ, which seeks to purify and 
elevate the natural feelings, not to extinguish them : 
to enforce by higher motives the discharge of every 
social duty ; and by the bringing in of a better 
hope to heighten every hope we had before. 

The future interests then of the sphere of action 
in which each is placed — ^the prospects of his career, 
whether it be one of active professional life, or of 
private independence, or public duty, will necessa- 
rily enter largely into the hopes each frames for 
himself. The cherished visions belonging to the 
sources of happiness common to all in the exercise 
of the social affections will find a place in every 
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bosom. And that this should be so is well and 
wisely ordained, in order to animate and encourage 
to exertion by the prospect of immediate results 
interesting the feelings. But while we thus allow 
their due influence to the pleasing prospects of the 
future in this world, we must watch, and be on 
our guard, that we do not permit these hopeful 
imaginations to intrude on the office of reason, and 
to inthral the mind instead of exciting it. He, 
who allows his fancy too much to regale itself with 
the airy gratifications of hope, is of all men the 
most removed from realising what he desires. Even 
if his hopes be innocent, he is wasting the powers 
of his mind by fairy dreams, in comparison with 
which all realities are flat and stale : and should 
his imaginations be those of sin, which he would 
perhaps shrink from committing, he is sapping the 
very foundations of moral principle — incurring pre- 
sent guilt in the sight of God, though not of man, 
and preparing a ready victory for the tempter in 
the hour of proof. 

Let the hopes, on which we allow our minds to 
dwell, be innocent above all things ; and, as far as 
may be, sober too. They will not want, if rightly 
viewed even in the soberness of truth, enough to 
call forth our best energies — to exercise our best 
feelings — and to animate our best endeavours for 
the good of others and ourselves. Though they 
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be concerned about earthly things^ they need not 
be altogether earthy : but on the contrary may 
each and all be exalted by being brought into con- 
tact with a higher motive ; and be made to lead, 
and tend to, and combine, and blend with a hea- 
venly hope. 

And, though other hopes may be at the mercy 
of beings such as ourselves ; this will be more 
securely reposed in His hands, who alone can nei- 
ther faint nor fail. Though experience show us 
the vanity of other hopes ; this hope, founded on 
experience, is proved by experience to be more 
sure. Though tribulation sweep away the fond 
&bric of worldly hope, which our imagination may 
have built up ; the house of heavenly hope, founded 
upon a rock, is but proved by tribulation to stand 
more firm. 

May we all, my brethren, be of those in whose 
hearts the love of God is so shed abroad, as to be 
imto them a seal of this blessed hope. May the 
sense of that love penetrate our minds with its 
vivifying influence, quickening them into love to 
Him again. May it water our souls with its gentle 
dew, causing them to bring forth flowers and fruits 
well pleasing to God. May it constrain us with 
its pervading power, drawing us " with the cords 
of a man," and making us in thankful obedience 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
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Thus shall we, justified by faith, have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thus, should he visit us with troubles, will tri- 
bulation work patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope : and thus will the love of 
God, shed abroad in our hearts, be to us indeed 
the seal, that our hope maketh not ashamed. 



SERMON IX. 

GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

[preach£d on whitsunday.] 

John xiv. 16. 

i will pray the father, and he shall give you another 
comforter, that he may abide with you for ever. 

There is no part of Scripture more deeply interest- 
ing, or more forcibly instructive, than that portion 
of St. John's gospel, which, beginning in the thir- 
teenth, and ending with the seventeenth chapter, 
contains the conversation between our Saviour and 
his disciples in the interval between the last supper, 
and his agony in the garden. 

On this interesting occasion, our blessed Lord, 
laying aside the figures and parables which he was 
wont to use, opened to his disciples, without re- 
serve, the treasures of heavenly wisdom, and dis- 
closed to them far more fiilly, than he had ever 
done before, the high mysteries of the kingdom of 
God. In particular, he spoke very largely of the 
nature and office of the third person of the Trinity, 
the Comforter, whom he would send to testify of 
himself, and to guide them into all truth. 

The Apostles were dejected and alarmed at the 
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prospect their Master exhibited to them of his owii 
approaching death, and of the persecution to which 
they would be exposed. And it was to console 
them under this sorrow, that our Saviour dwelt 
upon the promised coming of the Holy Spirit, and 
the blessings they would enjoy as his gifts— bless- 
ings, which, he assmred them, would be so great 
and valuable, as fully to compensate the loss they 
would sustain in the want of his own immediate 
presence on earth ; and would be even more preci- 
ous to them, than his guidance, his instruction, and 
his example. ^^ Because I have said these things 
unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart ; nevertheless , 
I tell you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you, but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you ^J" And he further led them to look for the 
effects of this coming, in Knowledge, in Power, in 
Faith, in Righteousness, and in Peace ^." 

After his resurrection, he repeated to the Apos- 
tles his promise of sending to them the Holy Ghost, 
and commanded them to remain in Jerusalem to 
await his coming. The promises of God do not 
fail ; and, accordingly, the day of Pentecost brought 
to the assembled Apostles the accomplishment of 
our Saviour's words. The Holy Ghost, who was 

* John xvi. 6. 

• John xiv. 26 ; xv. 13. Acts i. 8. John xiv. 20 ; xv. 3. 5. 15 ; 
xiv. 27 ; xvi. 33. 
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to *^ teach them what to say^' came upon them, and 
gave them utterance with all tongues, and in every 
language. He, who was to *^ guide them into all 
truth,"* now laid all mysteries open before them. 
He, who was to '' teach them all things,'' and '* bring 
all things to their remembrance," now strengthened 
their memories, and enlightened their minds. He, 
from whom they were to ^' have power,"* now gave 
them all power to work signs, and miracles, and 
wonders. He, whose work it was that they should 
'* believe on him whom God had sent,** now, as they 
had before prayed, increased their faith. He, who 
was to enable them to '* bring forth much fruit,** 
and ^'without whom they could do nothing,** now 
shed abroad the love of God in their hearts, and 
enabled them to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
those rich fruits of goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth. And He, the Comforter, who was to dwell with 
them, to console, to strengthen, and establish them, 
now wrought in them the blessed effects, which 
their Lord had promised, and Med them with all 
joy and peace in beheving. These were the choice 
and varied blessings, in which the Giver of all good 
ftilfilled his promise to his chosen servants, and fit- 
ted them to do his work K 

It must be needless to point out the division, 
which has commonly been made of these operations 
of the Holy Spirit into ordinary and extraordinary. 

' See note B at the end. 
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The latter were special gifts, bestowed for a special 
purpose — the means, by which it pleased God to 
support his infant church amid the dangers that 
siuTounded it, and to give confidence and authority 
to his ministers, otherwise sent forth as sheep 
among wolves. 

How long these miraculous powers endured: 
under what circumstances they ceased : whether at 
once, or gradually, has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and has given rise to much conflicting opi- 
nion, and opposed argument. Some have denied 
that there is sufficient evidence to establish the 
behef of any miraculous powers after the age of 
the Apostles^. Others have fixed upon the civil 
estabhshment of Christianity under Constantine, as 
the era of the cessation of miraculous interference *. 
Others extend the age of miracles through the 
fourth and fifth centuries ^ while the Romanists 
maintain the continued existence of these gifts in 

the church through all succeeding time ^. 

The subject must be allowed to be obscure and 
difficult, requiring the consideration both of pro- 
babilities arising from circumstantial and negative 
evidence, as well as the due weighing of direct 



* See Middleton's Free Inquiry. 

* Dodwell's Free Answer to Middleton's Free Inquiry. 

• Mosheim seems to feel obliged to admit this, though not explicitly, 
Milner freely asserts it. 

• Decret. Cone. Trid., Sess. xxv, 

P 
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testimony. As is the case in all difficult matters, it is 
far easier to offer objections to the opinions of others 
and to point out the difficulties to which they 
lead, than to propose any, which may not be open 
to objections in their turn. A fair consideration of 
the case will, perhaps, incline us to believe that 
these powers were gradually withdrawn, as the 
occasion for them gradually ceased. By adopting 
an early period for their termination, we may seem 
to give hardly due weight to the testimony of some 
of those, whose names the Church has, and with 
great reason, been accustomed to treat with re- 
spect. But on whatever period we fix for this, we 
shall be obliged to reject some, and perhaps not 
slight evidence, on the ground of the inherent im- 
probability of the facts to which it relates. Where 
certainty is impossible, too much caution in receiv- 
ing testimony on these subjects is less dangerous 
than too ready a credulity. It is better, that some 
of the Fathers of the Church should be admitted to 
have been too hasty in believing and recording 
tales of miracles, than that the religion of Christ 
should labour under the difficulties, which the full 
acceptance of all their accounts would entail. 

A fixed law, and at the same time a gradual 
termination would result, if the Apostles alone en- 
joyed the power of communicating these miraculous 
gifts, and they therefore gradually died away 
together with those persons who had received them 
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directly by the imposition of the Apostolic hands. 
It is very possible that this may have been the 
case^ and the inference that it was so is one to which 
Scripture, in some degree, leads. That there is 
no mention in it of any one, but the Apostles, con- 
ferring these gifts, is of itself an indirect testimony 
that the power of doing so was confined to them. 
And we have a conspicuous instance of this in the 
account of the preaching of Philip at Samaria, 
where we see, that, though Philip himself per- 
formed many miracles, the miraculous power was in 
no case bestowed on others, till the coming down of 
the Apostles, Peter and John ^. And though in the 
case of Cornelius and the converts with him, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost preceded their baptism, 
and the imposition of the hands, by which such 
gifts were ordinarily communicated, this seems to 
have been a departure from the usual course, for 
which the special occasion may sufficiently account, 
as in this instance the gifts were intended for a 
sign, not to unbelievers, but to the Apostles them- 
selves ^ The supposition, that these miraculous 
powers were confined to those who had received 
them directly from the Apostles, would bring them, 
through a rapidly decreasing series, to a final close, 
about the middle of the second century. They 
may have terminated even sooner than this. It 

^ Acts viii. • Acts x. 44. 

p2 
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is not very likely, that they continued much 
later ^ 

It would be rash, however, positively to assert 
that these extraordinary powers ceased altogether 
at that time ; and still more so, to insist that God 
had in no case since directly interfered with the 
course of nature. For, in fact, many questions as 
to miracles, real or supposed, are not necessarily 
connected with the continuance of miraculous gifts. 
None indeed are so which do not imply human 
agency ; as is the case, for example with such 
stories as that of the rain, with which the army of 
Marcus Antoninus is said to have been refreshed — 
the appearance of the Cross to Constantine — and 
the -hindrance to the rebuilding of the Temple by 
Julian, and many others of the same kind. If any, or 
even all of these, were admitted to be true as facts, 
and as to cause supernatural, they would not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the question of miraculous 
gifts. They would be miracles, indeed ; but not mi- 
racles, in which supernatural power was exercised by 
man ; and this is the only notion properly contained 
under the term of extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. There is clearly no necessary connection 
•between the Almighty interfering with the estab- 
lished course of nature himself, and his enabling 
any of his creatures to do so : nor, on the other 
hand, in the nervous language of Warburton, 

' See the Bishop of Lincoki's Life and Writings of Tertullian, p. 98. 
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does God's shortening the hands of his servants 
imply that he shortened his own S 

But whatever the extent of these gifts may have 
been, and for whatever time they may have en- 
dured, the influence of the Holy Spirit was not 
withdrawn when they ceased. Knowledge and 
power were not the only blessings promised by our 
Lord to his disciples, as the fruits of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost ; but faith, too, and righteousness, 
and peace. 

The same Spirit, who enlightened the under- 
standings of the Apostles, purified also their hearts. 
The same Spirit, who gave them power to do, gave 
them also constancy to endure. The same Spirit, 
who enabled them to speak with effect the word of 
truth, enabled them also to show forth the fruits 
of their doctrine in holiness of life. The same 
Spirit, who by their instrumentality spread abroad 
to all nations the glad tidings of salvation, brought 
home also to their own bosoms that sense of peace 
with God, which they proclaimed as the blessed 
effect of justification by faith in Christ. 

Hence the Apostles believed with trusting con- 
fidence, and worked with constant love. Hence 
was their zeal ardent, and their patience great. 
Hence did they ^^ know that they ought to obey God 
rather than many' and '* rejoiced that they were 

* Preface to Julian. 
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counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of 
Christ.''^ Hence did they ^'rejoice in hope,'' and 
'* abound in charity'' Hence were they sober, 
temperate, and chaste. Hence were they ^^ kindly 
cffectioned one to another with brotherly love J* Hence 
were they ^^ patient in tribulation^ and even under 
the severest trials, and the most cruel sufferings, 
were enabled to ^' rejoice in the Lord,'' and to *' re- 
joice evermore.'* 

These are the most truly valuable gifts of the 
Spirit ; and these, by the mercy of God, are the 
enduring possession of the Church of Christ. These 
are needful now, as when the doctrine of redemp- 
tion was first preached to a world sunk in sin. 
And therefore, by his wise ordinances, who know- 
eth all things that we have need of before we ask 
him, these divine graces, the fruits of the Spirit, 
may be attained by ourselves, as well as by those, 
to whom in the first age the Apostles were the in- 
struments of conveying them. In this sense it is, 
that the promise of our Saviour is fulfilled, that 
the Comforter should dwell with, and be in his 
disciples for ever. Prophecies were to fail : tongues 
were to cease: knowledge was to vanish away: 
but when this had taken place. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity were, through the influence of the Spirit, 
still to abide. 

Through His influence they were to abide : for 
without His influence earth would be no abiding 
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place for them. They are the gifts of God, not 
less really, though less plainly, than those more 
extraordinary manifestations of his power, vouch- 
safed to his infant Church. The divine agency is 
no less essential in implanting the regenerating 
seed of Graqe, than it was in first infusing the vivi- 
fying principle, when the Spirit of God brooded over 
the waters of the unformed deep ; or than it was 
in first animating with the breath of life the dust 
of the earth; and making of the clod of clay a 
reasonable and reflecting being. The Holy Spirit 
as surely operates in raising up the soul of man 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, 
as he did, when, by his power, Peter restored the 
cripple at the temple gate, or raised up Tabitha 
from the bed of death. 

There is no single point of practical religion of 
more vital importance than this : than a sense that 
is, that the Holy Spirit, working in the hearts of 
the people of Christ with effectual power, is the 
moving cause of all that is good within us — that He 
it is, from whom " all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels, and all just works do proceed'* — that '' we are 
not sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of 
ourselves, but our sitfficiency is of God *." 

The Father from eternity willed the salvation of 
the human race by the sacrifice of his only be- 

» 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
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gotten Son. The Son, for our sakes, condescended 
to quit that glory, which he had with the Father 
before the creation of the world, — to vail the 
majesty of the Godhead in the corruptible flesh of 
man, and to become subject imto death, that we 
might be restored to life. But not less essential in 
this great scheme of man's salvation than the will 
of the Father, or the sacrifice of the Son, is the 
agency on the soul of man of the Holy Ghost — that 
ordained to life by the piupose of the Father, and 
purchased by the blood of the Son, we may by the 
aid of the Spirit be clothed in the wedding garment 
of holiness, and be made meet inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The truths of religion may indeed be learnt, ac- 
knowledged, and received ; but without the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit it will be as matters of 
mere barren speculation, not brought home with 
saving efiicacy to the heart, not operative to the 
purifying of the inner man, not chastening the 
feelings, not sanctifying the soul. It is not the 
mere fact that Christ '^ was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justification * :" 
nor yet the bare belief of these doctrines on our 
part, by which our salvation will be wrought out. 
But it is by the application of these truths by the 
Spirit of God to our souls in all their vital efficacy, 

' Rom. iv. 25. 
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and with all their sanctifying grace, that the doc- 
trines of Christianity will be effectual to the reno- 
vation of our hearts ; and the mysteries of our 
faith produce their proper fruit in holiness of life ; 
that so justification and sanctification on earth 
may be the earnest of glorification with God in 
heaven. 

It is not then a mere speculative truth, to which 
our assent is required ; but one, the heartfelt belief 
in which is the crown of faith, and the root of 
practice — one, which should lead us to seek for 
that grace earnestly, which God offers freely ; and 
to endeavour, and strive, and pray for the presence 
in our hearts of that renovating Spirit, whose 
strength is made perfect in our weakness ; without 
whose assistance vain are all the feeble efforts and 
endeavours of man ; without whose support we are 
weak indeed; and without whose comforts most 
miserable. 

The language of Scripture, which conveys to us 
the certainty of these divine truths, plainly teaches 
us, that *' we have no power to do good works y plea- 
sant and acceptahle to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a 
good willy and working with uSy when we have that 
good wilPJ' We acknowledge therefore in the 
fidlest manner, that not our redemption only, but 

» Art. X. 
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our sanctification is from God — that He is the 
fountain of all that is good within us ; and that 
without Him we can do nothing. But while we 
freely and thankfully admit this, let us not be un- 
derstood, as though we would say, that God will so 
work in us as to make our own endeavours either 
imnecessary, or unavailing. 

God indeed is Ahnighty, and can do whatsoever 
seemeth him good. But man is a moral agent, 
and in the notion of moral agency the freedom of 
the will is essentially implied. These are two 
great fundamental truths ; both equally plain to 
reason: both equally agreeable to revelation. 
Difficult indeed to reconcile — ^impossible, if you 
please — at least to man — ^but let us remember, 
that, what is impossible with man, is possible with 
God. 

It is from the apparently conflicting nature of 
these two great truths, that all the intricate ques- 
tions, and various and subtle controversies, relating 
to the subjects of necessity and liberty in all their 
modifications — ^the disputes about the decrees of 
God, whether absolute or conditionate — about pre- 
destination and free will, indefectible grace, and 
final perseverance have had their rise : controver- 
sies, which are in reaUty but one and the same ; 
since they all resolve . themselves into the notions 
entertained of the irresistible power of God, and 
the certain free-will of man. 
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As men's understandings have been by nature 
more adapted to see the force of one or the other 
of these truths, or as circumstances have given a 
bias to their feelings, they have not imfrequently 
been led to adopt the one in such a manner and 
sense, as to deny the other. Their minds have 
been so occupied by the force of the arguments to 
establish that truth which they admit, as to be in- 
sensible to the weight of the reasons adduced in 
favour of any conclusion, which appears to them to 
mihtate against their own. But they alone will 
ever deal fairly with subjects of this natiure, who 
are possessed with a sense of the truth, that argu- 
ments by no means contemptible, but such as may 
prevail on wise and good men, may be advanced in 
support of conclusions, in which they do not them- 
selves concur. There are some observations on 
this subject in the preface to Burnet's Exposition of 
the Articles, well deserving the attentive considera- 
tion of all candid readers *. It is desirable too to 
remember, that few erroneous opinions have had 
extensive prevalence, which have not had their ori- 
gin in some root of truth : and that men are led 
into error more commonly from an undue estimate 
of partial truth, or by pressing to extremes some 
principle not in itself false, but which required to 
be modified and controlled by coimteracting forces, 
than by starting altogether from false principles. 

* Burnet's Expos, of Art. Pref. p. xv. Bvo. ed. 
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Thus we may allow in the case of Pelagius, who 
first, by his departure from the orthodox faith, 
stirred these questions in the Christian world, that 
originally he may only have wished to vindicate 
the justice and goodness of the Almighty. It ap- 
pears by the language of St. Augustine in writing 
against him, that he and his followers represented 
themselves as opposing the error of those, who 
alleged incapacity for obedience in excuse of sin, 
thus casting the blame of their guilt upon God ^. 
A strong sense therefore that God will pimish no 
one, who has not himself deserved it, may have 
been the root of truth, on which the erroneous 
doctrines of Pelagius were built up. Founding a 
system with a sole view to this, and overlooking 
the plain language of Scripture, he was led to deny 
all original sin, and all necessity for the direct in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on the heart of man ; 
thus substituting for the humbling doctrines of 
grace cold self-righteousness and pride. 

Augustine, on the contrary, wished to establish 
above all things the overruling power of God, and 
the necessity for the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, as the source of all that is good in 
man — articles, plainly revealed in Scripture, and 
which we cling to as most essential to a Christian's 
faith. Whether he has so contended for these 

* August, de Nat. et Grat. contra Pel. c. vii. ; see too Hey's Lectures 
vol. iii. p. 142. 
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points, as to controvert the notion of the fr^e moral 
agency of man, does not seem so clear. Writers 
of no mean authority, and who do not themselves 
hold what are commonly called Calvinistic opini- 
ons, have thought that, though in some of his 
controversial writings he may have appeared to do 
so, in his most exact and studied works he has not ^ 
At all events we may adopt his language when he 
says ; '^ If there be not grace, how does God save 
the world'! If there be not free-will, how does He 
judge the world'^ ? And again," '' Therefore we are 
in no way obliged, either by holding the foreknowledge 
of God to deny the freedom of the will ; or by hold- 
ing the freedom of the will to deny (as were sinful) 
the foreknowledge of God. We faithfully and truly 
confess both ; this, that we may believe aright : thaty 
that we may live welP. 

Language like this wiU ever be used by those, 
who are willing on this mysterious subject to ad- 
mit that only, as certain truth, which Scripture 
has revealed. For as soon as the enquiry becomes 
one, not as to what is revealed, but as to what in 
the nature of things must be, it ceases to be a reli- 
gious question, and becomes a speculation in meta- 
physics. And this, unhappily, has been but too 

« See He/s Lectures, vol. iii. p. 142. 200. and 442 ; and Davison on 
Prophecy, p. 377. 
^ August, ad Valent. et Monach. Adrumet, x. p. 711. ed. Ben. 
• August, de Civ. Dei. lib. v. c. 10. 
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often the method in which the war between con- 
tending parties has been carried on. Though still 
they have each endeavoiured, as far as possible, to 
equip themselves for the battle from the armoury 
of revelation, and to fight the fight of reason under 
the banner of the Word of God. And as Scripture 
has in fact in no way cleared up the diflSculty, 
which by natiure exists ; and which probably, our 
faculties being what they are, is to us incapable of 
being removed, the shifting of the ground from 
metaphysics to religion has only embittered the 
strife by investing each man's opinion in his own 
eyes with the awfiil sanctity of religious truth ; and 
by making men fancy that it is necessary for them 
to have precise ideas on points, on which they are 
incapable of conceiving them ; and leading them 
to treat all disagreement in such subjects, as ftmda- 
mental differences in faith ^. 

We may observe too, as in subjects of this nature 
must always be the case, that both parties have 
been eagerly led to attack the opinions of their op- 
ponents, and to press them with conclusions and 
consequences drawn from their principles : and 
have appeared to be more successftd in thus making 
war upon their antagonists, than in defending 
themselves in turn from similar assaults. Nor 



' See some remarks in Waddington's Hist, of the Church, vol. i. 
p. 39. 
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should we be surprised at this : for on mysterious 
subjects reason is far more disposed to deny than 
to assert ; and is more capable, on either side, of 
attacking with apparent advantage, than of ex- 
plaining what it would maintain with clearness, or 
defending it with success. On the other hand hu- 
mility and feith ajje more ready to defend than to 
attack — ^to assort than to deny. For this is the 
path, in which revelation guides them. It contents 
itself with declaring to us authoritatively in its 
proper place, and for its proper object, each of the 
great truths above spoken of, without attempting to 
enable us to understand them in their details of 
action, or to reconcile them with each other \ 

The pride of reason may refiise to bow itself down 
before the wisdom of God : and vanity may delight 
to perplex itself with intricate speculations, and to 
enjoy the imaginary triimiphs of its own acuteness. 
But happily the common sense of the greater 
part of mankind, and the plain deductions which 
they have made from the language of Scripture, 
have been nearer the truth in this matter than 
the subtilties of metaphysical reasoners, or the 
fine-spun systems of Theologians. Christians in 
general have been ready to admit the foreknow- 
ledge of God, his continual providence, his pre- 
venting and assisting grace, as plainly revealed in 

* See Davison on Prophecy, p. 68. 
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Holy Writ : while at the same time they hold on 
the instinctive evidence of their own feelings, and 
the no less plain words of Scripture, the freedom 
of man as a moral agent, and his just liability to 
answer for his thoughts, his words, and his deeds, 
to God. Admitting these truths, they have not 
thought it necessary to enquire ^oo curiously as to 
the manner in which they are to be reconciled. 

And if this be the conclusion which the practical 
sense of humble-minded Christians for the most 
part adopts and rests in; it is also that, beyond 
which all the refinements of reasoning, and the 
niceties of distinction will not carry us with satis- 
faction or success. The ablest reasoners, who 
have written on these subjects, if they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves that they have 
fathomed the mystery, have certainly seldom suc- 
ceeded in bringing others to see their arguments 
in the same light. 

In fact the hard, dry, mathematical reasoning, 
which is the excellence of the exact sciences, is 
incapable of being applied by us to the moral being 
of man, and quails and trembles when it attempts 
to measure the attributes and perfections of the 
infinite and Almighty God. God has given us those 
indications of his own nature, which he has judged 
it expedient for us to possess. He has so far 
enabled us to comprehend his attributes and his 
ways, as to lead us to fear and to love ; constantly 
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to depend on him; confidingly to trust in him; 
humbly to obey him. But he has neither intended 
us to judge his ways, nor has he enabled us to 
understand the system on which he works. It has 
pleased the Creator to withdraw himself firom the 
ken of the creatures he has made. " Clouds and 
darkness," as the Psalmist says, " are round about 
him V' and '^ no man hath seen Him at any time ^." 
And as Isaiah '^ Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself O God of Israel, the Saviour *." The works 
too of his hands partake in some degree of his own 
incomprehensible nature. He vails his operations 
in obscurity, and wills not that man should pry 
too closely into his operations or his laws. " The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God^ Again, 
as Solomon declares, *^ It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing :** and all the ways and works of the 
Almighty give evidence to this. The more subtle 
even of material substances elude our observation, 
and mock our research. In every path of science, 
and in every department of nature, the more deeply 
we investigate, and the more accurately we learn, the 
more clearly does it appear to us that there is very 
much we shall never know. And if the system 
of the material world be thus inscrutable to us, 
more strikingly still is the same fact manifest with 
respect to that part of our own being, which ap- 
proaches most nearly to the divine. The workings 

' Ps. xcvii. 2. ' John i. 18. * Is. xlv. 15. 
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of the immortal spirit within us are, and ever will 
be, a mystery to ourselves. Who can trace the 
lightning course of thought ? Who can tell how 
the half formed wish of the soul glances through 
every fibre of the bodily frame, and is executed, as 
soon as conceived, by the obedient limbs ? And 
if then we cannot understand the things around 
us, and within us, let us not be surprised, if those 
above us too soar beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties, and baffle the penetration of our thoughts. 

The advantage, which results from this incapa- 
city of man to fathom the depths of the creative 
power of God, has often been pointed out : and it 
has been shown how the wonderful secrets of na- 
ture operate as a beneficent provision for exercising 
the faculties, for heightening the enjoyment, and 
increasing the powers of the intellectual nature of 
man. They thus produce in their sphere an ana- 
logous advantage to that, which the poet marks as 
resulting from the necessity for the labours of the 
husbandman ; and for the sake of which 



Pater ipse colendi 



Haud facilem esse viam voluit, 



curis acuens mortalia corda, 



Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo *• 

But the same circumstances may be used also 
for another and a higher end; and be made the 

* Virg. Georg. lib. i. 124. 
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means not only of intellectual improvement, but of 
moral discipline — not only of heightening the fa- 
culties of the mind, but of schooling and purifying 
the heart. 

The sense of the infinite perfections of God, and 
of our own nothingness as compared with him, is 
one of the most salutary feelings, that can be im- 
pressed on the human mind. It beats down the 
pride of reason. It dissipates the phantoms of 
conceit. It brings us to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
'^ What is man, O God, that thou art mindful of 
him, or the Son of man that thou visitest him^T 
Reason teaches us this, and natural religion would 
carry us thus far. But shall we not make the 
same circumstances profitable also in our view of 
revelation ; and by a knowledge of our ignorance 
in what we see around us, be prepared to submit 
to a similar ignorance in those things of which we 
know only so much as it has pleased God to re- 
veal. '^ If I have told you of earthly things,'' says 
our Saviour, " and ye believe not, how shall ye be- 
lieve if I tell you of heavenly things ^ F" And shall 
not the converse also of this be true ? and when we 
are daily compelled to believe earthly things, which 
we cannot comprehend ; shall we not bring a hum- 
bled mind, a submissive judgment, and a trembling 
difSdence to the consideration of those things, which 

* Ps. viii. 4. « John iu. 12. 

q2 
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relate to the secret workings of the Infinite and 
Incomprehensible God? Shall we not be ready 
to believe what He tells us, though we know not 
how it may be ? to admit His laws, though they 
may not be such as we entirely comprehend ? and 
to trust in His promises, though the manner of 
their fulfilment be mysterious to us ? 

It is true, that we cannot understand the mode 
in which the Holy Ghost influences the feelings of 
our minds. But do we know any more how our 
bodies are influenced by the Spirit within us ? And 
if not, when we do not know how the soul acts 
upon the body, have we any right to expect that 
we should know, how God acts upon the soul ? 

Again, granting that the grace of God does 
operate continually upon the hearts of those who 
put their trust in him, we find it difficult to con- 
ceive, how this can consist with the free moral 
agency of man : and we do not see, where the 
limit can be placed between the suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit, and the natural notions and impulses 
of our own minds. 

But is not there an analogy for this too, in all 
we see around us in the material world ? Are not 
conflicting agencies every where at work ? Are not 
the lines of distinction every where too shadowy to 
be drawn ? Did the law of gravitation alone pre- 
vail, all matter would fall together into one brute 
mass. By the operation of conflicting forces, the 
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earth keeps its onward course, and the whole har- 
monious system of nature is preserved. Again, 
the lines of separation even between the different 
parts of the visible world are difficult to mark. 
We speak of genera, and species, as if these were 
obvious and certain divisions : whereas observation 
and reflection will show us, that the one have no 
real existence, and that even that of the other is 
extremely difficult to define, or prove. And if it 
be no easy task thus to distinguish between visible 
things, the difficulty amounts to impossibility, when 
we approach the consideration of the invisible. 
Who will lay down the boundary between instinct 
and reason ? Who joining with the poet in say- ' 

" Remembrance and reflection how allied! 

What their partitions sense from thought divide 7" — 

will venture to say where those partitions are to 
be placed ? 

The difficulty of admitting the independent ope- 
ration of the grace of God on the mind, and the 
free will of man, will indeed in no way be cleared 
up by reflecting that there are analogous per- 
plexities in other subjects : but we may neverthe- 
less thus learn to rest contented with that amount 
of information it has pleased God to give us re- 
specting it. 

^ Pope's Essay on Man, Ep. i. 225. 
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Scripture teaches us to ascribe all the workings 
of our soul within us for good, to the indwelling 
influence of the Holy Spirit : but at the same time 
it tells us, that such workings are not independent 
of our own will, nor operative without our own 
exertion. So that neither does grace swallow up 
free will ; nor free will make void grace. 

And indeed revelation, while it asserts the opera- 
tion of these two causes of action, gives us an 
instance of the manner of their working, which 
illustrates most plainly the general principle. For 
even in the case of the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, there was plainly still room for the exercise 
of the free will and discretion of those upon whom 
they were bestowed. The very abuse made of 
these gifts, as shown by the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, proves that there was a latitude in 
their use ®. 

Again ; St. Paul says, " The spirit of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets ^." They, on whom the 
gift of prophecy was bestowed, were not borne 
away by any irresistible and exstatic influence, as 
the Pythoness of old, full with the pretended God : 
but were able to speak, at their own discretion, 
the words of soberness and truth. 

Again ; the Apostles were told by our Saviour to 
take no thought what they should speak ; nor to 

• 1 Cor. xii— xiv. » 1 Cor. xiv. 82. 
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premeditate: but to speak whatsoever should be 
given them in that hour ; for it should not be them 
that spoke^ but the Holy Ghosts But they do 
not seem therefore all to have used the same lan- 
guage ; but each to have spoken according to the 
bent of his own mind. 

Again; they were divinely inspired to deliver 
with truth the Oracles of God in the written word. 
But this inspiration seems to have operated ac- 
cording to the talents^ the knowledge, the faculties 
of each. St. Matthew does not write like St. John ; 
nor St. Paul like St. James. 

But though inspiration did not swallow up in- 
dividual character, it was inspiration still. And 
so, though grace does not make exertion unneces- 
sary, it is still the almighty power of God. 

As in the extraordinary gifts, the limit between 
divine assistance and human reason may not have 
been very clearly marked : so in the ordinary, the 
bounds of moral exertion and heavenly aid must 
even to ourselves be obscure. 

Let us then freely and humbly admit that which 
we cannot fiilly understand. " What need is there,*' 
as Augustine says, " that we should run any risk in 
affirming, or denying, or defining things of this kinds 
when without any risk we may remain in ignorance 
of them^r While therefore we exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ''Such knowledge is too wonderful for me : 

* Matt. ziiL 11. ' August. Enchir. ad Laur. c. 59. 
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it is high : I cannot attain unto it * ;" let us add 
with St. Paul, '' O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out^T 
Our practical duty is, in the first place as teachers 
of revealed truth, to deliver in its full completeness 
the whole of the revelation of God, not troubling 
ourselves, that it be too high for us, and there- 
fore, that reason may not be able to reconcile all 
that faith asserts. But we must not, in advancing 
one truth, deny another. We have a principle 
laid down with respect to this in one of the earliest 
stages of our reformation, which has not been 
mended since. It is, "that all men be monished, 
and chiefly preachers, that in this high matter they, 
looking on both sides, so attemper and moderate 
themselves, that neither they so preach the grace of 
God, that they take away thereby free-will ; nor, on 
the other side, so extol free-will, that injury be done 
to the grace of God^J' But, in carrying this prin- 
ciple into effect, let us remember that the natural 
tendency of the human heart is to depreciate the 
power of God, and to magnify that of man. The feel- 
ings of every one, every moment of his existence, 
practically remind him that he is a free agent ; 
and his own actions, and those of others, convince 

® Ps. cxxxix. 6. * Rom. xi. ^, 

• " Necessary doctrine and erudition for any Christian man," Art. 
of Free-will. 
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him of the fact. But there is no such clear-speak- 
ing voice in the natural heart of man, which ad- 
monishes him of his dependence upon God : nor 
is the operation of his continual over-ruling power 
so plain in the external world, but that it may 
easily be overlooked. Whatever men may do in 
speculation, and in teaching, few persons in their 
own practice run into any extreme in underrating 
their power of free agency; whereas multitudes 
lose from their minds all notion of the superintend- 
ing providence, and assistance of the Almighty^. 
In order therefore to keep this truth in its due 
prominence, it may be generally necessary for the 
preacher more especially to dwell upon it. Again ; 
in doing this, let him bring it forward, not as theo- 
retic, but as practical truth — that is, in immediate 
connection with the improvement of the heart and 
conduct. Let him use it to raise emotions of pious 
thankfulness for blessings already bestowed, for 
progress in holiness already made ; and to encou- 
rage to hopeful diligence in future exertions '^. 

As individual Christians, our part is, while we 
earnestly pray to God for his continual help, 
earnestly to endeavour too, that the assistance he 
bestows may be effectual unto holiness of life. It 
is His to give ; but it is for us to employ. It is 
our great and glorious privilege to receive the 

• See Butler's Anal. c. vi. 

^ See Hey's Lect. vol. iii. p. 227, etc. and vol. iv. p. 25, etc. 
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grace of God. It is our great danger to receive 
that grace in vain ®, In vain will it have been re- 
ceived, if it work not effectually in us to purify us 
from the lusts of the flesh, and to quicken us in 
the pursuit of heavenly things. If it do not abate 
our pride, moderate our passions, make us humble 
believers in the word of God, and anxious and dili- 
gent to fulfil his will. If it do not strengthen our 
faith, quicken our hopes, and enlarge our charity ; 
that having been thus on earth partakers of the 
best gifts of the Holy Spirit, we may be thereby 
fitted for the enjoyment of full communion with 
Him, and the Father, and the Son, in the eternal 
mansions of the kingdom of heaven. 

• 2 Cor. vi. 1. 



SERMON X. 



THE VISION OF THE DRY BONES. 



£ZEK. XXXYII. 3. 

AND HE SAID UNTO ME, SON OF MAN, CAN THESE BONES LIVE ? 
AND I ANSWERED, O LORD GOD, THOU KNOWEST. 

This striking chapter of the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel is one which can hardly fail to arrest the 
attention of the reader of Scripture, and is doubt- 
less not imfamiliar to those, who, being accustomed 
to the study of the sacred volume, have made 
themselves well acquainted with its contents. But 
since (though we may regret that such should be 
the case) this portion of Scripture, which is de- 
clared by Jerome to be the subject of frequent 
perusal in all the churches of the Christian world S 
is not one of those selected to be read either in the 
daily services of our Church, or in the course of the 
proper lessons on the Sundays ; it is to be feared, 
that there may be some among us, to whom the 
mere citation of one verse will not recal sufficiently 

* Famosa est Visio, et omnium Ecclesiamm Christ! lectione cele- 
brata Hieron. Comment, in Ezek. in loc. 
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the substance of the passage in which it occurs. I 
will therefore in the first place read the verses 
which immediately precede and follow ray text, in 
order that, having thus the whole of the vision of 
the prophet present before us, we may, by the as- 
sistance of the grace of God, dwell with more ad- 
vantage upon the instruction his words convey. 

^^ The hand of the Lord," says Ezekiel, ^^ was 
upon me, and carried me out in the spirit of the 
Lord, and set me down in the midst of the valley 
which was full of bones, and caused me to pass by 
them roimd about : and behold, there were very 
many in the open valley ; and, lo, they were very 
dry. And he said unto me. Son of man, can these 
bones live ? And I answered, O Lord God, thou 
knowest. Again he said imto me. Prophesy upon 
these bones, and say unto them, O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord 
God unto these bones ; Behold I will cause breath 
to enter into you, and ye shall live : and I will lay 
sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh upon you, 
and cover you with skin, and put breath in you, 
and ye shall live ; and know that I am the Lord. 
So I prophesied, as I was commanded : and as I 
prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, 
and the bones came together, bone to his bone. 
And when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh 
came up upon them, and the skin covered them 
above : but there was no breath in them. Then 
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said he unto me, prophesy unto the wind, prophesy 
son of man, and say to the wind. Thus saith the 
Lord God, Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. 
So I prophesied, as he commanded me, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 
Then said he imto me. Son of man, these bones are 
the whole house of Israel." 

Such is the passage, to which I propose to direct 
your attention — a passage so striking from its ma- 
jestic brevity, and simple severity of style — so 
graphic in the lively imagery, by which it brings 
the scene it describes home to our feelings, and 
realizes almost into a fact that which it declares to 
be a vision, that I fear, in enlarging upon it, to 
destroy the effect, which in its own powerful sim- 
plicity it should produce, and by unworthy com- 
ments to weaken the force of ideas flowing from 
divine wisdom, and derived to us through the 
medium of that prophet, in whom inspiration de- 
veloped its subhmest visions, and soared with the 
boldest wing. 

But, inasmuch as there may be some of my 
hearers, to whom the vision in its direct meaning 
may seem to require some development ; and 
others, who may be assisted in the profitable con- 
sideration of it by some suggestions of practical 
application, I will proceed in the first place to 
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attempt to explain its immediate purpose, and 
then to found upon it such remarks, as I trust may 
be made useftil, by the divine blessing, in exciting 
some salutary reflections, and in leading some 
among us to some serious and profitable medita- 
tions upon our own state in the sight of a holy and 
all-seeing God. 

At the time when the prophet Ezekiel was di- 
rected to speak this vision to his countrymen, the 
Almighty had at length manifested his righteous 
indignation in the fiill accomplishment of the long- 
threatened captivity. Ezekiel, himself one of the 
first band of captives, carried away when Jerusalem 
was taken in the reign of Jehoachin, had been 
mainly engaged during the eleven years, which 
had intervened before the final captivity, in com- 
forting that portion of his countrymen, who were 
in bondage with himself on the banks of the river 
Chebar, and in warning those, who, still dwelling in 
a state of precarious independence at Jerusalem, 
were seduced by their false prophets, who said 
''Peace, and tliere was no peace i' and fondly 
fancied that the threatened vengeance of the Al- 
mighty would never fall upon them. And while 
these exulted in their arrogance, they, who were 
now exiles in a far country, were apt sorrowfiilly to 
contrast their own lot with that of their brethren 
who were still in their native land. It had been 
therefore the office of the prophet to comfort these 
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with the assurance that their condition was the 
least evil of the two, since they that remained 
would experience yet more bitter woe when Jeru- 
salem should finally be taken in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, and the threatened bondage be thus made 
complete*. These predictions had now been ac- 
complished. The remnant of the people had been 
subdued ; and their Sovereign, blinded, and bound 
in fetters, had been carried away captive to Baby- 
lon ^ 

Judea, that pleasant land, on which the affections 
of its people were riveted, was now reft of her in- 
habitants and desolate : and bitterly did that deso- 
lation grieve that people's soul. For their affections 
were indeed enchained to that land: not only for 
the excellency of its riches, and its delights ; but 
for the high recollections and glorious promises 
associated with it. It was indeed '' a good land, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths, 
that spring out of valleys and hiUs *." From Dan 
to Beersheba it flowed with milk and honey, and 
was varied with all that could delight the eye, or 
make glad the heart of man ^. The lofty summits 
of Lebanon were crowned with goodly cedars and 
choice fir trees^; while on Bashan stood the strong 

* Ezek. i. 1 ; iy ; v ; iz ; xii. 8 ; xiii ; xvii ; xx ; xxiv. 
^ Ezek. xxxiii. 21. 2 Kings xxy. Jer. xxxix. 

* Deut. viii. 7. * Josh. v. 6. 

* 1 Rings y. 6 ; 2 Kings xix. 23 ; Ps. lxxx.<10. 
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oaks '^, and Gilead distilled the rich gum and the 
dropping balm ®. The Palm tree, the emblem of 
the just, reared its stately head in the plains of 
Jericho^: while there flowered in Sharon the myrtle 
and the rose; and the lilies smelt sweet in the 
vallies of Hermon\ The sloping sides of the 
little hills were clothed with the vine, and the 
olive, and the fig ^ and the fat valleys stood thick 
and laughed with their waving harvests^.. The 
herds and flocks ranged freely over the rich pasture 
grounds which were " the excellency of Carmel * ;" 
the goats and the bullocks, and fathngs were the 
glory of Bashan *, while the valley of Jordan was 
^' as the garden of the Lord ^ ;" and in the rich 
plain of Esdraelon ^^ Issachar rejoiced in their 
tents ^" 

It was, too, a land studded with fair cities, and 
enriched with flourishing marts of trade. It was 
too '^ their own, their native land" — that magic tie, 
which knits every soul that is not dead to feeling to 
the land of their birth, be it but a naked hill, or a 
barren moor. It was the land where their fathers 
slept, and where their own feet had strayed in the 
happy sports of careless childhood. 

' Ps. ii. 18 ; Ezek. xxvii. 6 ; Amos. ii. 9. ' Jer. viii. 22. 

• Deut. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. xcii. 12. * Cant. ii. 1. 
« Numb. xiii. 28 ; Deut. viii. 8. » Ps. Ixv. 18. 

* 1 Sam. XXV. 2 ; Is. xxxv. 2. 

• Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Ps. xxii. 12 ; Ezek. xxxix. 18. 

* Gen. xiii. 10. ' Gen. xlix. 14 ; Deut. xxxiii. 18; Judith i. 8. 
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The chain of these associations binds all men in 
its golden links ; and, doubtless, these feelings were 
strong with them as with us. But, in addition to 
these common feehngs of our nature, the Jews 
were attached to Canaan, as being the land of pro- 
mise given them by Jehovah himself; as the proof 
of his favour ; as the pledge of his protection ; as 
the seat of his visible presence in his temple at 
Jerusalem ; as the seal of their present privileges 
above all other people ; and the sanction of their 
yet more exalted hopes. Precious on all these 
accounts was the land of Judea to its children ; 
precious, perhaps, beyond what we can imagine, 
though with us too, I trust, the ties that unite us 
to the land God has given us are not easily to be 
broken asunder, nor is our sense of the many 
blessings we thereby enjoy slight or faint. But the 
land of Judea, that pleasant land, thus precious to 
her children, was at this time reft of her inhabitants 
and desolate. " That fruitful land was turned into 
barrenness for the wickedness of them that dwelt 
therein ®." Her fields were uncultivated : her forests 
were laid low: her vineyards and olive grounds 
were waste : her fenced cities were an heap, and 
their proud bulwarks razed to the ground: the 
streets of Jerusalem, the city of God, were an habi- 
tation for the wild beasts of the desert, and the 



• Ps. cvii. 34. 
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birds of prey ; while her sad children, captives in 
a strange land, " by the waters of Babylon sate 
down and wept, when they remembered thee, O 
Sion 9." 

Such were the circumstances under which the 
house of Israel was now placed, when the prophet 
Ezekiel was commissioned by God to declare his 
purpose of mercy, in restoring his people to their 
lost possessions, to the privileges they had for- 
feited, and to new, and better blessings than those 
from which they had been torn. And this com- 
mission he had been executing with character- 
istic zeal and eloquence in the prophecy contained 
in the chapter immediately preceding that upon 
which we are engaged. He had there declared, 
that their cities should again be inhabited, and 
their waste places builded: that their mountains 
should shoot forth branches, and yield fruit : that 
men should be multiplied upon them, and their 
valleys should be tilled and sown : that God would 
have pity upon his own holy name : that he would 
take his people from among the heathen : gather 
them from all countries, and bring them into their 
own land : so that his name should be sanctified, 
and that the heathen should know that he was 
God : while his people, blessed not only with tem- 
poral comforts, but with a fuller measure of spiri- 

• Ps. cxxxvii. 1. 
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tual assistance, should, with a new heart, and a 
new spirit, serve the Lord their God, and rejoice 
before him. 

In the sad condition in which the children of 
Israel were placed, thesis high hopes seemed to. 
them altogether unfounded and vain. They could 
not receive the prophet's prediction. They could 
not cheer their hearts with the promises he held 
out. They could not, in their despondency and 
their deep despair, look forward to the day, when 
for very joy they should be ^Mike them that 
dream :" when " their mouth should be filled with 
laughter, and their tongue with singing, when the 
Lord should turn again their captivity as the rivers 
in the south \" 

The prophet was, therefore, directed further to 
work upon them, and to endeavour to inspire them 
with hope and trust in God, by the vision contained 
in the chapter before us. 

in this he represents himself as carried by the 
Spirit of the Lord into a valley, in which, as in the 
scene of some mighty battle, where the bodies of 
the slain had been left unburied, the bones of the 
dead were scattered in confusion around, washed 
by the rain, bleached and dried by the sun and 
wind, ^'very many in the open valley, and very 
dry." The question is then put to him, ^^Cari 

* Ps. cxxvi. 

r2 
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these bones live ?" Nothing, surely, to the power 
of man more impossible than this ! nothing more 
hopeless, than the restoration to life of these 
withered relics of humanity, these dead and dis- 
jointed, these dry and scattered bones ! But the 
prophet does not stagger in his faith, but with 
humility and pious confidence replies, ^'O Lord 
God, thou knowest." It seems indeed impossible 
with man : but nothing, O Lord, is impossible with 
Thee. Thou, who once madest these bones. 
Thou, if thou pleasest, canst restore them to life. 
Thou, who "killest, and makest alive, bringest 
down to the grave, and bringest up V' Thou, who 
''quickenest the dead, and callest those things 
which be not, as though they are V' Thou canst 
reanimate these dry and withered bones ; and build 
them up again into the fresh tabernacles of life, the 
receptacles of a reasonable soul, the temples of 
thine own Eternal Spirit. In obedience therefore 
to the commands of the Lord, he proceeds to pro- 
phesy to the bones that they live. Then at his 
word comes the noise, and the shaking, and the 
bones coming together, bone to bone. Then come 
the sinews, and the flesh upon them, and the skin 
covering them above : then, lastly, the Uving Spirit 
of God, breathing into them from the four winds ; 
when the dry and scattered bones stand up living 
men, an exceeding great army. 

• Sam. ii. 6. * Rom. iv. 13. 
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Thus, by this striking lesson, did the prophet 
signify to his countrymen the unreasonableness of 
their dejection, and the distrust of God that was 
shown in their refusal to hope. It was as though 
he had said — '' Do you think that God, who can 
raise the dead, and restore dry bones to life, can- 
not restore you to your national life? Do you 
think that He, who originally gave you your land, 
cannot give it you again ? Think you, that He, 
who can collect together and build up again into 
goodly form the scattered fragments of the dead, 
cannot collect you, his people, from the nations, 
whither he has scattered you ? Do you think that 
He, who can breathe the spirit of life into the cold 
clay, and by his quickening power reanimate the 
lifeless form, cannot inspire your dejected hearts 
with the vivifying energy of national feeling ? that 
He cannot give you blessings greater than you 
before enjoyed ; and establish you again in your 
father's land, raising you from that state of bondage, 
in which you are, as it were, dead ?" 

This no doubt was the immediate lesson the 
prophet was commissioned to convey. And perhaps 
too beyond this a further idea of comfort was meant 
to be suggested to those whose hearts sunk within 
them at seeing their parents, their children, their 
friends dying around them, while the promises were 
yet unfiilfilled ; and who when they looked forward 
in sadness to laying their own bones in that strange 
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land^ were but slightly comforted by the hope, 
that after their death, others should be restored to 
their native country, and should enjoy blessings of 
which they were deprived. To such the language 
of the prophet would not obscurely intimate hopes 
of a yet more glorious deliverance. It would seem 
to say — " Though your loved parents perish thus 
far from where you would wish to lay their bones : 
though your children, the delight of your eyes, are 
snatched from you, having no share in the fulfil- 
ment of these earthly blessings : though you your- 
selves, haply, may be cut off before my words come 
to pass, yet, do not, on this account, doubt the 
word of the Lord, or distrust his goodness. Do 
not sorrow for those you lose, as others who have 
no hope. Do not yourselves confine your desires 
to this earthly scene of trouble. Know that God 
can and will raise, even from the dead, the inheri- 
ters of his promises. Know that even they, whose 
bones are scattered in this strange land, shall share 
the mercies He has in store. And though on 
earth, sorrow, and slavery, and trouble be your 
lot, there still " remaineth a rest to the people of 
GodV 

And the language of the prophet would intimate 
this prospect of a joyful resurrection from the 
grave, not as an obscure and uncertain hope ; but 

* Heb. iv. 9. 
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as a fact, of the reality of which his countrymen 
were already assured. For though it does not ap- 
pear to be any part of the intention of this pro- 
phecy to teach the doctrine of the resurrection, the 
belief of that doctrine was necessarily assumed, in 
order that the hope of temporal deliverance, which 
the prophecy did directly hold out, should have any 
ground upon which to rest. The belief, that God 
was able to effect the temporal deliverance of his 
people, was made to depend on the assurance that 
He was able to work the mightier wonder of bring- 
ing up the dead to life. Had not the certainty of 
such a resurrection been established, the figure 
never would have been chosen to confirm a pre- 
sent hope. For, as Jerome remarks on this pas- 
sage, ^^ nemo de rebtis non extantibus incerta con- 
firmat ^." 

Such appears to have been the immediate pur- 
pose of this prophetic vision, in the sense in which 
it was especially intended to act on the minds of 
those to whom it was addressed. 

But we must remember, that throughout the 
pages of prophecy there is a frequent reference to 
higher and more remote subjects, under the figure of 
those of more obvious and immediate application ; 
and that spiritual blessings and judgments are fore- 
shadowed and declared under the image of expres- 

' Hieron. Comment, in Ezek. in loc^ 
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sions relating in their direct purport to topics of 
immediate temporal interest. We should mdeed 
very imperfectly understand^ and very inadequately 
appreciate the roll of prophecy, should we overlook 
this. We must not coldly confine the words of 
inspired wisdom to their first and direct meaning ; 
but by spiritual understanding, expand them in 
their appUcation, and elevate them in their sense, 
so as to embrace not only the seed of Abraham, but 
the people of Christ, as the stream of prophecy 
issuing from the deep fountains of Omniscience, 
rolls on through all time, and loses itself in the 
abyss of eternity. 

The predictions of the prophets, thus viewed, ac- 
quire, in the first place, a double force as matter of 
evidence from their double fulfilment in two distinct 
senses: and, secondly, their moral and spiritual 
lessons come home to ourselves with a very in- 
creased power of edification, when we regard them 
as applying to us, not only indirectly, and by ana- 
logy, but as spoken with a direct reference to our 
spiritual dispensation. 

And though this double sense of prophecy be a 
subject not to be rashly pressed, but rather to be 
cautiously kept within its legitimate bounds, still the 
one point, on which we can hardly err in making 
use of it, is in giving an evangelical meaning to the 
lofty promises and glorious hopes uttered, in a 
primary sense, with reference to the restoration of 
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the Jews from captivity, and their re-establishment 
in temporal prosperity in their own land ^. 

We have in the whole of this branch of prophecy 
that close analogy of the immediate and secondary 
object which the soundest critics require as to the 
condition of the double interpretation. And further, 
it is not merely that the more remote spiritual bles- 
sings are shadowed out by the more immediate 
temporal ones ; but that, while the main outlines are 
common to each subject of the prediction, and are 
exactly fulfilled in both, there are still portions of 
the prophecy, which have their accompUshment only 
respectively in each ; and in speaking on the one 
subject, the prophets pass by sudden transitions to 
the other ; and the ideas proper to each so inter- 
mix and interchange, as to require the spiritual 
promises of the kingdom of the Redeemer to be 
viewed, as it were, as forming part of one great 
whole with the temporal promises to the Jewish 
people, in order that the prophetic predictions may 
be considered to have had any sufficient accomplish- 
ment at all. 

We see a like blending of similar, and yet dis- 
tinct subjects, in our Lord's prophecy of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. We may regard that 
prediction as comprehending in its scope the com- 
ing vengeance of the Almighty on the devoted 

• See Davison on Prophecy. Discourse v. pt. 2. 
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city, and the final return of our Lord to judgment 
at the last day. And while the eye of Omniscience, 
glancing through time to eternity, combines these 
widely remote objects in one view, and invests them 
with a common prophetic character, experience of 
the partial accomplishment of the prophecy shows 
us, that there are some parts of it which can relate 
solely to the temporal, and others which can refer 
only to the final judgment ; though there is nothing 
in the language which could have enabled the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, at the time, to draw any such 
distinction as this ^. 

In the same manner, there are very many expres- 
sions in the prophetic pages of the older dispensa- 
tion, spoken with an apparent reference to temporal 
blessings, to which it would be difficult to assign 
any sufficient accomplishment, if we deny them a 
spiritual one : whereas, in this sense, there belongs 
to them both a glorious fulfilment, and an excel- 
lent use. And, indeed, some such there are in the 
passage we are concerned with, which will be a 
more especial sanction for our adopting in this 
case this principle of interpretation. As, for in- 
stance, where it is said towards the close of the 
chapter — '' So shall they be my people, and I will 
be their God : and David, my servant, shall he King 
over them, and they all shall have one Shepherd. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 
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And they shall dwell in the land that I have given 
unto Jacob my servant, wherein your fathers have 
dwelt : and they shall dwell therein, even they and 
their children, and their children's children for ever : 
and my servant, David, shall be their Prince for 
everT Now it is plain that not David himself, but 
the Messiah, the anti-type of David, is here marked 
out : and that this prophecy cannot be said to have 
had any literal fulfilment in the fortunes of the 
Jewish people after their return from captivity : 
but can be fulfilled, whether literally or spiritually, 
only in Him, at once the Son of David and his 
Lord, in whom the sure mercies of David are 
shown forth, and his throne established; and of 
whom it is declared, both here, and in other places, 
that his kingdom shall endure for ever. 

If then the restoration, of which the raising up 
of the dry bones was typical, be not only that of 
the Jewish people from captivity at Babylon ; but 
of them, and of all the nations of the earth, from 
the bondage of condemnation by the dispensation 
of God's mercy in Christ — if the David of the pro- 
phecy be the Lord Jesus ; and the Israel of the 
prophecy the Church of Christ — we may then, as 
comprehended in that dispensation, bring home to 
our own times and circumstances — aye, and to our 
individual selves — the lesson it conveys ; and see 
in this resurrection of dry bones, not obscurely 
shadowed out, the scheme of salvation by grace. 
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as manifested in Christ ; the pardon proclaimed by 
Him through repentance and faith ; and the power- 
ful workings of the Holy Spirit in renewing the 
hearts of sinners into the likeness ^of the image of 
God, and making them meet temples for his own 
indwelling presence. 

If, then, the prophet was commissioned to de- 
clare, *^ these bones are the house of Israel :" so 
may we now say, these bones are they, who, by 
their own sinfulness, have gone astray from God, 
and are under his just wrath and indignation, as 
the house of Israel was of old. These bones are 
the whole sinful race of man, fallen from the 
image of God, in which they were created, and by 
*' the fault and corruption of their nature, very far 
gone from original righteousness®." They have 
no more power, by their *' natural strength," to 
*' turn themselves" to God, and " to do good works 
pleasant and acceptable to Him, without his grace 
by Christ preventing themV' than these bones 
have to raise themiselves to life. Thus are the dry 
bones of the valley an apt emblem of the lost 
state of the human race, but for the redeeming 
love, and sanctifying Spirit of Him, who, '* accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead\" And more especially 

• Art. ix. » Art. x. ' 1 Pet. i. 3. 
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again are these bones they, who, though the mercies 
of God have been made known to them — though 
they have been joined in covenant with him in 
the laver of regeneration, and by Christian educa- 
tion have been made acquainted with the doctrines 
of his grace, are yet sinners, dead in trespasses and 
sins ; in whose hearts the pervading influence of 
spiritual life is dried up ; who are withered by evil 
passions ; burnt up and bleached by the fierce heat 
of lusts, which have parched, as it were, their souls. 
What, then, was the question, put by the Spirit to 
the prophet ? Was it not, ^^ can these bones live ?" 
And what his answer ? '' O Lord God, thou know- 
est." And such must our answer be too. It is 
a hard, apparently, and hopeless task — impos- 
sible to man — to bring back to the favour of God, 
and to spiritual life, the servants of sin, who are 
dead seemingly to the impressions of good ; who 
do but glory in their shame ; and are given up to 
work all uncleanness with greediness. But, O Lord 
God, Thou knowest. What is impossible with 
man, is possible with God. As the Lord promised 
to the house of Israel, even to these dry bones, to 
give them a new heart, and to put a new spirit 
within them : to take away the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and to give them a heart of flesh : so is 
He able now to work mightily by his quickening 
Spirit, and to raise, even from '* the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness," the guilty and lost souls. 
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which His power only is effectual to save. As he 
commanded the Prophet, saying, *' Son of man, 
prophesy upon these bones, and say, O, ye dry 
bones, hear the word of the Lord;" so does he 
now command his ministers to preach the tidings 
of His saving grace, even to those hardened sinners 
who, but for it, are lost indeed : to call to repent- 
ance and newness of life, even those who have 
perished through sin, and are lying as lifeless ske- 
letons — as dry and withered bones in the valley of 
the world. Alas ! there are very many such, and 
lo ! they are very dry. But let those dry bones 
but hear the word of the Lord : let but the pene- 
trating and quickening influence of His grace find 
access to their hearts ; and they shall arise up, and 
be clothed again with the fleshly covering of life ; 
and God shall put breath into them ; and they 
shall live, and know that He is the Lord. 

And hence results a twofold application — to the 
ministers of religion in the first place ; and to the 
sinners, whom it is their ofiice to address in the 
second — to the one not to relax in their efforts — to 
the other not to despair. Ministers are herein 
taught not to neglect their great commission, viz. 
the preaching of free pardon upon repentance to 
all who will turn to the Lord, however lost their 
state may seem. Oft;en indeed it is a painful task, 
and one which, did the event depend upon our- 
selves, we might be tempted to relinquish in 
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despair. But the power of One mightier than man 
is engaged with us. The words we speak are His, 
not our own. They are His terms of pardon. 
His promise of a new principle of hfe we proclaim : 
not any devised by or emanating from ourselves. 
Let us not then shrink from proclaiming in their 
fiilness and freeness the glad tidings of salvation by 
the atoning blood of Christ. Let us not forget, 
that our office is that, which our Lord also declared 
to be His, when He said, ^^ I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 

And, again, let sinners learn — even they, whose 
hearts, hardened by indulgence in sin, seem as 
these dry bones altogether devoid of spiritual life, 
that even to them God by the voice of his ministers 
says, '^ O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord." 
God is now calling you to awake, and to rise from 
your death of sin. Hear His voice ; and He will 
raise you up. He can do it, though men can not. 
He will give you a new heart, and put a new spirit 
within you, if you will seek it of Him in prayer. 
He will bring you from death to life, if ye will 
follow the motions of His good Spirit, who now 
calls upon you to repent. God hath no pleasure 
in the death of a sinner, but rather that he turn 
from his wickedness and live. ^'Cast away" he 
says '^ all your transgressions, whereby ye have 
transgressed, and make you a new heart, and a 
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new spirit; for why will ye die O house of 
Israel « T 

But though it is the command of God to his 
ministers thus to preach to sinners dead in tres- 
passes and sins the power of his redeeming love, 
and renewing grace, it may seem that there ought 
not to be found such in a Christian congregation. 

They, who are assembled to hear the word of 
God, do at least profess to desire to listen to His 
voice : to have been awakened from the dead 
lethargy of sin at His bidding ; and to be endea- 
vouring under the guidance of His grace to walk 
with Him in newness of life. If then, my brethren, 
this be the case with you, remember that it is His 
work ; and to Him be the glory and the praise. 
If, when you were dead in trespasses and sins, 
Christ has quickened you with spiritual life, and 
made you partakers of His salvation : and if now 
''ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified V' 
ever remember to give thanks to Him for this His 
great mercy ; and know that '' it is God alone that 
maketh thee to differ from another *." 

But let us not be hasty to deceive ourselves in 
this matter. Let us not think, that our being here 
is any sure proof that we are here in the power of 
the Spirit of God, and quickened unto life by Him. 
''All are not Israel that are of Israeli" All are 

« Ezek. xviii. 31. » 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 7. * Rom. ix. 6. 
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not attired in the wedding garment of their Lord, 
who are summoned to his marriage feast ; and who 
sit down at his wide-spread board. Remember, 
that when the prophet prophesied as he was com- 
manded, " There was a noise, and behold a 
shaking, and the bones came together bone to his 
bone ; and the sinews and the flesh came up upon 
them, and the skin covered them above ; but there 
was no breath in them." 

May we not fear, that something of this kind is 
not unfrequently the case among ourselves ; and 
that the condemnation attaching to a formal and 
dead profession may haply be exhibited in some of 
us? 

It is not the attendance at the public ordinances 
of religion: it is not the use of any or all the 
means of grace, which is a sure proof of a soul 
quickened by the power of the Holy Spirit, and a 
heart brought into conformity to the law of God. 
If we may " receive the grace of God in vain V 
much more may we receive in vain all the means 
of grace. We may be constant attendants at public 
worship, readers of the Scripture at home, habitual 
in prayer, regular partakers even of the holy com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ : but if we 
are doing these things from form ; from habit ; from 
regard to character and appearances; and not 

^ 2 Cor. vL L 
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from a heartfelt feeling of our need of the mercy 
of God; from love to our Saviour; and from a sense 
of our obligations as redeemed by his precious 
blood; we are but the lifeless skeletons of religion; 
clothed indeed with the sinews, and flesh, and 
skin, but with no breath in us. 

There is, my brethren, a danger in this almost 
beyond that of open and wilful sin — a danger so 
much the greater, inasmuch as it is more subtle, 
and is aggravated by the very use of those means 
of grace, which in other spiritual sickness we 
should look to for a cure. It is a danger too with 
which we in this place are especially concerned, as 
it is one which becomes more imminent in propor- 
tion as our situation in life removes us from the or- 
dinary temptations of the world, and requires from 
us habits of propriety, and an outward decency of 
demeanour, which may hinder both others, and 
ourselves from suspecting that any thing is wrong 
within. It is a danger above all especially attach- 
ing to the character of ministers of religion, who 
may easily and unconsciously be led to regard 
Christian truth as a professional rather than as a 
personal matter ; and amidst the daily routine, in 
which they must go through the duties, speak the 
language, and practise the forms of religion, may 
easily, though they do not suspect it, deaden their 
consciences to its practical application. Thus even 
they, whose ministrations are made useful to others. 
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may minister very unprofitably to themselves. 
They may point out the road to heaven without 
walking upon it, as the High Priests and Scribes, 
when enquired of by Herod, directed the wise men 
to Bethlehem where the Saviour lay, but did not 
themselves go there to seek him. They may have 
reason at last to say, in the language of Solomon, 
^' They made me keeper of the vineyards ; but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept ^." 

And again, if there be this danger on the one 
hand of a cold and formal profession ; may we not 
on the other fear, that ofttimes what should be the 
signs of an awakened attention to Christian truth — 
what appears to be an earnestness to hear the word 
of God, and to profit by the means of grace, is but 
a shaking among the dry bones, and the stirring up 
of an outward and superficial zeal in those whose 
hearts are little under the influence of divine 
truth? 

And this too especially deserves consideration 
in the present day and among ourselves, when 
the greatly increased attention bestowed upon re- 
ligious subjects should make us careful to guard 
against the dangers incidental to such a state of 
things — the danger especially of substituting ex- 
citement for principle; and making feelings, and 
notions, and words the tests of the religious state 

7 Cant. i. 6. 

s2 
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of others and of ourselves. But remember, that 
resting in such things is but building in the sand : 
whereas building in the rock is the painful endea- 
vour to do the will of God. It is very easy to 
make ourselves of a sect or party in religion : to 
amuse ourselves with it : to talk much about it : 
to be forward professors : to make church an 
amusement as a play-house : to listen to a sermon 
instead of a speech : and in short to be zealously af- 
fected and much occupied about religion, vnthout 
being conformed to the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus, or being engaged in doing his will. The 
dry bones may shake, and come together, and be 
built up into the form of life, though they have 
no breath in them. 

Let us take heed, that we be neither of those 
who " having the form of godliness deny the power 
thereof®:** nor of those ''who have a name that 
they live, and are dead ^." Let us not be satisfied 
with being framed together in the outward show, 
and shape, and form of religion: but let us earnestly 
examine whether we have indeed the vital spark of 
spiritual life within us, and are thereby enabled 
not only to seem to be religious, but to act as 
living men in the power thereof. 

Let us see whether our evil passions are mortified 
within us ; our lusts, our anger, our covetousness, 

« 2 Tim. iii. 5. » Rev. iii. 1. 
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our pride. Let us see whether we not only seek 
the means of grace, but seek them with thankful- 
ness and profit to our souls : whether we not only 
are doing the things which our duty requires ; but 
doing them heartily, " not with eye-service, as men 
pleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God ^" 
And, lastly, let us ever pray to Him, who is alone 
able to do this, that He breathe upon us more 
and more of that breath which giveth life, that we 
may stand up upon our feet, as his great army, and 
manfully contending against his enemies, with all 
zeal, and courage, and true and faithful service, 
fight the good fight under His banner, and rejoice 
in the victory which* He gains. 

» Eph. vL 6. 



SERMON XI. 

THE SIN OF CAUSING OFFENCES. 

Luke xyii. 1. 

it is impossible but that offences will comb, but woe unto 

|iim through whom thet come. 

It can hardly be necessary in this place to point 
out the meaning of the term ^^ offences,'' and to 
^^ offend,'' as used in scripture, though it un- 
doubtedly differs in some degree from the ordi- 
nary sense of the same expressions. When in 
common conversation we speak of offending any 
body, we generally mean making him angry, and 
whatever is the cause of anger we call an offence : 
but in the New Testament to offend a person 
means in any way to make him sin, and whatever 
is the cause of sin is called an offence. 

There is certainly some peculiarity in the ex- 
pression : but it was adopted by the translators of 
our Bible probably from the want of any other 
single word to convey the idea. And this want is 
one which seems to have existed equally in other 
languages : for the corresponding Greek words 
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a-KuvSakop and aKavSaXl^ca are peculiar to the writers 
of the New Testament and the Greek translators 
of the Old : and it is from the same deficiency in 
the Latin language, that we may account for the 
reception of these Grecisms into the Vulgate 
version, as is universally the case in the New Tes- 
tament, while in the Old the passages, in which 
the same words occur in the Greek, are in the 
Latin version variously and paraphrastically ex- 
pressed. And this fact may be remarked, by the 
bye, as affording an internal evidence of the Vul- 
gate version of the Old Testament having been 
made from the original Hebrew and not from the 
Greek. 

In our own version, " Offences'' and to " Offend/* 
occur throughout the New Testament, where the 
words of the Greek are a-KavSaXov and a-KavSaXl^o), 
except in four passages in the Epistles, and one in 
the Revelations, in which '^stumbling-block " or 
" occasion to fall/' or '^ stumble," are used^ In the 
Old Testament, on the contrary, the expressions 
vary in different passages; and probably for the 
same reason we assigned in the case of the Vulgate, 
viz. that the translation of this part of the Bible 
was made from the Hebrew ; for the variations do 
not accord with those of the Vulgate, so as to give 
any ground for supposing the authors of our version 
to have been guided by it. 

* Rom. xi. 9 ; xiv. 13. 1 Cor. i. 23. 1 John, ii. 10. Rev. ii. 14. 
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A further proof of this is, that in the Rheraish 
version, which was professedly made from the 
ViJgate, the same word, ^^ scandal and ^^ scanda- 
Uze^ are everywhere retained in the English : and 
with better reason than many of the other foreign 
words adopted into that version ; as these may be 
considered no greater deviation from the common 
idiom, than the terms, ^^ offences'" and '^ offend,*" 
which our translators have preferred. Either pro- 
bably may now, from use, be sufficiently under- 
stood to mean whatever prevents any one from re- 
ceiving the Gospel, or gives occasion for him, who 
has received it, to fall into error in belief, or sin in 
practice. And what our Saviour tells us is, that it 
is impossible but what there should be such things; 
but woe to him by whom they come. It is impos- 
sible, that is, but what there should be many things 
to make the reception of the Gospel in the first 
instance difficult ; and many things to make it hard 
for those, who have received it, to hold fast by their 
profession : it is impossible, but what there should 
be many sources of error in the world ; many 
snares for the incautious, many obstacles to the 
weak, and many temptations to all : but whenever 
any such things are by the fault of men, heavy will 
be the guilt of those persons, and heavy will be 
their punishment. 

" It is impossible but that offences will come, but 
woe unto him through whom they come"" 
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Now, if we consider this world as a state of indi- 
vidual probation, and dwell upon the thought of 
judgment being exercised hereafter on every man, 
according as he shall have done on earth, it may 
seem to us startling and mysterious, that it should 
be in the power of any man to cause another to sin. 
Individual responsibility seems to imply complete 
independent free-agency : and the notion of the con- 
duct of one man being the cause of sin to another 
may appear to militate against this. It would 
seem much, that the state of one child of Adam 
should be seriously affected by the conduct of 
another, even in this world. But when we are 
told, that this influence may extend not to this 
world only, but through all the countless ages of 
eternity : that when millions of years have rolled 
away, and millions more added to them, the lot of 
one immortal soul may still be cast for good or ill ; 
for weal or woe ; in consequence of an influence 
exerted upon it by the actions of another ; it is 
indeed the most serious and awful consideration 
that can be offered to the mind. 

Still, stupendous as such reflections are, a little 
consideration will show us, that there is nothing in 
this idea, which does not accord with the whole 
scheme of God's Providence. It is but part of that 
inscrutable plan, in which he has willed that his 
creatures should be mutually dependent upon each 
other for alj the good they enjoy. It is but part 
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of that mysterious chain, in which it has pleased 
the Creator to bind together the generations of 
men in the cords of sympathy; so as to make 
them in all things ministers to each other, volun- 
tary, responsible ministers of the good and evil He 
has placed within their reach. 

We see the same principle at work throughout 
the whole state of man on earth. How much of 
the earthly prosperity of each individual depends 
upon others. How little does man stand alone, 
the architect of his own fortunes, as regards 
the external circumstances of station, honour, or 
wealth. How are the powers of his mind deve- 
loped only by education and culture given by 
others. How are his affections and his hopes 
knit up in the attachments and sympathies of do- 
mestic life. How, in short, in every part of our 
earthly state is it not plainly marked, that man is 
not a solitary and independent, but a social being ; 
the very condition of whose existence is a commu- 
nity both of enjoyment and suffering ; and a par- 
ticipation with his fellows of that mingled good 
and evil, which is woven into the web of life. 

The same principle, which pervades our natural 
and social, extends also to our moral state ; the 
springs of which too are acted upon by impulse 
from without, and whose finely-tuned chords vibrate 
to the touch of the hands of others. Hence have 
we mutual encouragement and support, mutual 
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temptation^ mutual help. The strength of one 
communicated to another: the weakness of one 
enfeebling another: the diseases of the moral 
world disseminating their infection, and spreading 
their contamination around as certainly as those of 
the natural ; and the sorrows, which are the sad 
consequences of those moral diseases, following as 
surely in their train. So that the declaration of 
the Decalogue, that God would visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children until the third and 
fourth generation, and show mercy unto thousands 
in them that love Him, was no new and arbitrary 
law, forming an exception to the general plan of 
his government ; but is rather to be considered as an 
express declaration of that system of Providence, 
which was established in the beginning, and had 
been in operation since the world began, in which, 
by laws inscrutable to us, but which we doubt not 
are most excellent and supremely good, He has 
extended even to his moral responsibility the social 
character of man ; and has hidden in the abyss of 
eternity the ultimate outgoings of that mysterious 
influence, which mind as surely exercises upon 
mind, as matter is acted upon by the matter 
around. 

The system of revealed religion again proceeds 
on the same plan: this very analogy, while we 
admit its mysteriousness, affording an argument 
for its truth. In no respect does the Gospel ad- 
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dress man as a self-sufficient and independent 
being. It treats him first as a being dependent in 
an inscrutable manner upon God ; and secondly, as 
dependent in a manner hardly less inscrutable on 
his fellow men. Man is throughout made the 
minister to his fellows of the blessings of the Gos- 
pel. Man is allowed to be the hindrance, if he 
will, to the acceptance of those blessings. The 
very knowledge of the terms of salvation is com- 
mitted to man, to be communicated (apparently 
according as he thinks good) to his fellow men. 
It seems to depend upon ourselves, to whom *' are 
committed the Oracles of God/* whether millions of 
our fellow men remain sitting in the darkness of 
the shadow of death, or are gladdened by the 
beams of that Sun of righteousness, which brings 
life and immortality to light. And again, when 
these glad tidings have been communicated, the 
whole of the system of salvation therein revealed 
implies that mutual co-operation and influence, 
which belong to the social condition of man. 

Every one indeed will individually receive ac- 
cording as he has done in the flesh, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil. According 
as every one's heart is made meet to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, to that kingdom he will 
be admitted: but the means, enjoined by the 
Gospel for the attainment of that state, through- 
out have reference to the condition of man, as 
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associated with his fellow men. It is ordered 
in that system, that the soul, touched with the 
spark of Spiritual life, should communicate the 
vivifying influence to kindred souls in the inter- 
course of mind with mind ; while the soul, insu- 
lated from its fellows, is cut off from the power of 
the richest promises of grace, as in the natural 
world the influence of the all-pervading electric 
fluid is communicated through the medium of 
substances fitted to convey it ; and does not pass 
except where such conductors intervene. Thus 
mutual exhortation, prayer for each other, minis- 
terial instruction, social worship, the blessed sacra- 
ments, and the communion of the Saints, all prove 
how entirely Christianity regards man as a crea- 
ture existing in a social system, the parts of which 
are mutually dependent upon each other ; and in 
how many ways Christ has tied together in the 
cords of love that mysterious body of which He 
is the head ; so that if " one member stiffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be honoured, 
all the members rejoice with it ^." 

It is not my purpose to enter into any metaphy- 
sical discussion of this subject, or to attempt to 
reconcile and accommodate to our notions what is, 
perhaps, incapable of being so reconciled ; and to 
make level to our feeble and finite capacities those 
high dealings of the Almighty, which he has placed 

« 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
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above them. Ours be it to adopt the language of 
St. Paul, and to say, '^ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his Judgments, and his ways past End- 
ing out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who hath been his Counsellor ^?" 

We assuredly have not so known the mind of 
the Lord, as to be able to give the plan of his dis- 
pensations, or the reason of his dealings, except so 
far as it has pleased him to reveal them. Ours 
therefore be it to take, without questioning, this 
fact of the dependence of man upon man, which 
God hath proclaimed both in that practical revela- 
tion of himself, which his dealings displayed in the 
world around us declare ; and also in that more 
express revelation, which his written word con- 
tains. Ours be it to take this fact, in full reliance 
that it is in accordance with the justice and the 
gracious goodness of God ; and to make the know- 
ledge of it influential upon our hearts as an ever- 
present motive for good, and as an ever-present 
warning against evil. 

Let Christians ever remember, that God has 
given them the blessings of a social state, that in 
that social state His kingdom may be established : 
that by righteous laws vice may be discountenanced 
and piety upheld ; and that by holy ordinances, by 

' Rom. Xl. 33. 
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pure worship, and sound education, the principles 
of the Gospel may be established in the hearts of 
men, and God be glorified among the nations of 
the earth. He has given them the charities of 
domestic life, that the dearest ties which enchain 
the souls of men may be made the instruments of 
his gracious purposes, and effectual in furthering 
his holy will : that the believing husband may 
guide to salvation the unbelieving wife, and the 
believing wife the unbelieving husband. He has 
given them children, that they may be brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord : that, 
as men's dearest possessions, they may be sanctified 
to God, whose they are : that they may be made 
by their parents' means lively members of Christ's 
kingdom of grace on earth ; joyful inheritors of 
Christ's kingdom of glory in heaven. He has 
given them households, that in them the good 
choice of Joshua may be shown forth : that they 
too may be seasoned unto holiness by the influence 
of those who are over them ; and that each Chris- 
tian may be able to answer for his family as well as 
for himself; and to say, *' as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord *." He has given them con- 
nections and friends, that in friendship too may 
Christian principles be furthered, and Christian 
purity enforced : that by mutual help each may be 

* Josh. xxiv. 15. 
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strengthened, as bodies equally wanned give and 
receive heat alike : and that, where need is, they 
may impart the warmth of Christian feeling to 
those whose hearts are dead and cold ; and hallow 
the friendly intercourse of life by making it subser- 
vient to the interests of the immortal soul. 

These are no slight powers of good : and with 
them are associated no slight powers of evil. For, 
man being thus constituted the minister of good to 
his fellow creatures, it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that he may be, if he will, the minister 
of evil : the freedom of moral agency everywhere 
attaching this condition to all belonging to man. 
And it being thus by the constitution of our 
nature in the power of men to put hindrances 
and snares in each other's way, our Saviour, in 
the foresight of what was to arise, warned his 
disciples that it was impossible but what offences 
should come. 

The offences would proceed from the weakness 
and wickedness of man : and Jesus, who knew 
what was in man, looking forward into ftiturity, 
and beholding the situation in which his Church 
would be placed without, and the nature of those, 
of whom it would be composed within ; the fury 
and malice of its enemies, the frailty and sinful- 
ness of its own members, foresaw, that it was 
indeed impossible, but what there should be many 
a source of offence ; some from the nature of the 
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Gospel itself, and that of the beings, for whom 
it was designed : some from the state of the world 
at that time: others common to all periods of 
society. 

In one sense indeed the Gospel itself would be 
an offence. To some minds — or rather I should 
say to the mind of man at large, in its natural and 
carnal state, not operated upon and renewed by 
the Spirit of God — the truths of religion are so 
many stumbling-blocks and rocks of offence. But 
these are not the offences, of which our Lord was 
speaking ; and with which we are now concerned. 
In this case, in which the truth itself is an offence, 
the woe is not to those, by whom the offence 
comes, but to those to whom, or with whom it 
comes. I will not therefore now dwell either on 
the nature of this offence: the duty of boldly 
incurring it in exhibiting in its simplicity the 
scheme of salvation : or the equal duty of not 
needlessly increasing it by our own prejudices, 
dogmatism, or partial statements of the truth. I 
will pass on rather to such offences as are more 
strictly within my subject. And first in their most 
aggravated form. 

Intentional and deliberate opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of religious truth — intentional and deli- 
berate hostility to the Gospel, either in its doctrines 
of belief by the publication of infidelity, or in its 
moral influence by perverting the judgment, pol- 
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luting the feelings^ or tempting to the commission 
of sin, constitute, in its full enormity, the highest 
class of that guilt of which my text speaks ; and 
are those oflFences, which, such as we are, it is, 
alas ! impossible should not come : but well indeed 
may woe be denounced against those through whom 
they come. 

Religious belief is so obviously in its general as- 
pect an element of happiness to man, that even 
when any one is wretched enough to have his 
understanding darkened, or his heart hardened 
against the truth, there seems a cold-blooded cruel- 
ty, which nothing can excuse — a very deviUsh 
malignity, in attempting to wrest from others the 
source of their comfort and the foundation of their 
hopes, and to involve them in the same blank de- 
solation he experiences himself. Woe indeed to 
the man who does this. Better were it for him, 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea. 

I cannot easily conceive a man of kindly feelings, 
or even of common humanity, though he want the 
hopes of religion himself, making himself an active 
agent in poisoning the minds of others. I can 
rather conceive him hiding the sense of his misery 
in his own bosom; shrinking from the notion of 
destroying in others what, if he think it a delusion, 
he must see and know to be both an innocent and 
a happy one; and which once probably was the 
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cherished inmate of his own bosom in days now 
regretted in vain, ere his natural feelings were 
blighted, his heart palsied by sin, and the light 
within him become darkness. And, fearful as in 
any case is the portion of the infidel with the light 
of the Gospel shining around him, and every means 
of grace freely oflFered ; he at least, who does not 
seek to reduce others to his own evil state, what- 
ever the guilt and punishment of his own moral 
blindness may be, avoids the added, the tenfold 
condemnation of those, who wilfully darken the 
sight of others ; and escapes being the object of 
that woe upon woe denounced against those who 
bring this most fatal offence. 

But though the intentional and deliberate oppo- 
sition to religion constitutes the deepest shade of 
this sin, the sin itself may vary through all the de- 
grees of intention and deliberation : and many a 
one, who would shudder at the notion of confirmed 
unbelief, may yet be guilty of shaking the fiaith of 
others, and thus come within the meaning of our 
Saviour in my text. 

All light jests upon religious subjects, careless 
sarcasms, heedless objections, irreverent treatment 
of any of the doctrines of scripture, beside the im- 
mediate sin of their own profaneness, entail also 
upon those who are guilty of them the responsibi- 
lity of the effect they produce upon other minds ; 
an effect often altogether disproportionate to their 

t2 
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own weight, as the spark falling on combustibles 
spreads as wide a conflagration as the lighted 
brand. 

Nor in this case is it any excuse, that there is 
no serious intention of producing such effects. 
As reasonable creatures, we are bound not only 
not to mean to do harm, but to take care not to 
do harm without meaning it. If Satan were served 
by none, but those who deUberately engage in his 
service, his kingdom would be far more straitened 
than it is. But so that his work be done, he cares 
not whether his tools intend to serve him or not. 
For one mind, that is perverted by the deliberate 
arguments of avowed infidelity, twenty are shaken 
and led astray by the conversation of the thought- 
less and careless, who mistake profaneness for wit, 
and joining themselves to the company of scoffers 
make those exposed to their influence twofold the 
children of hell that they are themselves. 

Remember then, if you would escape the sin and 
punishment of this. Remember ever to preserve a 
serious reverence in relation to holy things. To 
talk on subjects connected with religion only in a 
suitable manner, time, and place : neither in your 
own persons to incur the guilt of speaking evil of 
the truth ; nor Ughtly to give occasion for it to be 
spoken evil of by others. It is indeed unnecessary 
to give this caution to those who are impressed 
with that serious sense of the holiness of all be- 
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longing to God, which seems necessarily to belong 
to the sincere acceptance of redemption by the 
blood of Christ. But all are not such even in a 
Christian congregation. All are not such now, 
who may, as we hope, hereafter be joined to that 
company by the power of the divine grace. If 
then there be those, whose faith in Christ is yet 
vacillating and unfixed, if they would desire ever 
to be of a better mind, and to be made partakers of 
the promises of life, let them beware of now so 
lightly speaking of serious things, as to harden 
against the impressions of grace both their own 
hearts, and those of others, and to become sub- 
jects of the woe denounced by our Lord against 
those who offend one of his little ones. 

But, again; the points, in respect to which we 
may be made instruments of evil to each other, do 
not relate merely to the acceptance of Christian 
truth, but also to every branch of Christian con- 
duct ; and whoever, in any way, by incitement or 
example, leads another into sin, or encourages him 
in it, incurs this condemnation. And not only who 
intentionally leads another into sin, but who acts 
in such a manner, that his conduct becomes a cause 
of sin to those around him, whether intentionally 
or not. 

It may appear indeed almost superfluous to 
point out this in those more obvious relations 
which seem necessarily to imply influence and 
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example. The responsibility of parents as regards 
their children, and of guardians and teachers with 
respect to those under their care, is freely admitted 
by all in theory, however much lost sight of in 
practice. It is an influence commencing with the 
very first faint dawn of reason in the soul. It is 
an influence, which has often had naighty effects 
before it is suspected to have operated at all : and 
many a parent mourns fruitlessly during years of 
anguish, in consequence of the seeds of evil which 
he has thoughtlessly scattered when he little 
fancied there was depth of soil for them to take 
root. 

But, as the influence we are speaking of is that 
which mind at large exerts upon mind, we should 
err, did we confine our view to the cases where it 
comes enforced by the authority given either by 
relative situation or years; as such authority is 
only one of many elements from which the in- 
fluence proceeds. Indeed, as the effects we are 
contemplating flow from the secret sympathy of 
mind with mind, they are apt to be more con- 
spicuous in proportion as such sympathy is com- 
plete ; and therefore the influence of equals upon 
equals, of like upon like, is for the most part really 
greater than in those cases where a disparity 
exists. 

They, then, who have the greatest influence for 
good or for evil with the young, are the young. 
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Let us for a few moments reflect upon a truth 
so interesting in such a congregation as this, and 
the reality of which the experience of so many 
present can confirm. 

It cannot escape the observation of any, who are 
practically acquainted with the working of such 
bodies as that of which we are members, that not 
only does the conduct of diflferent individuals 
differ, as is everywhere the case, but that the tone 
of whole societies, and even of the University at 
large, varies from time to time. Sometimes habits 
of diligence, sometimes those of idleness prevail. 
Sometimes sobriety and good order seem well es- 
tablished, when again dissolute licentiousness breaks 
forth. Sometimes we might hope that religious 
influence was more widely spread, when again 
such hopes seem vain. Such indeed as human 
nature is, fallen from its purity, and corrupted in 
its springs of action, it cannot be hoped that the 
case should be other than this. But though it is 
impossible but what offences will come, this impos- 
sibility does not prevent it being woe to those by 
whom they come. And who are these, but they, 
to whom circumstances, of whatever kind, give a 
more than ordinary influence in the society around 
them? 

There is indeed no one, who does not exercise 
some influence beyond himself in such bodies as 
these, which form as it were a sort of moral whole. 
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through every part of which something of a secret 
sympathy runs. There is no one so obscure in 
situation, so little gifted by nature, so retiring by 
habit, but that what he does or says communicates 
something of an impulse to some other individuals, 
an impulse, which, modified and varied in a thou- 
sand ways, and imperceptible, perhaps, except in 
its most immediate effects, yet acts on the whole 
body, as the stir made by a pebble in the smooth 
lake, though soon lost to the sight, acts through 
the whole expanse. 

And it is thus, that the actions of each individual 
all form items, though perhaps inconsiderable ones, 
of that general sum which constitutes the charac- 
ter of the whole: and which general character 
again is to a great extent impressed on each mem- 
ber of the body, as they in succession become 
united to it. 

And this gives a new and awful character to sin, 
viz. that every transgression is not only a sin 
against our own souls, but a snare for the souls of 
others : and that every act of wickedness incurs 
not only the sentence of condemnation pronounced 
against those who do unrighteousness ; but also 
that against those who bring offences. 

But if there are none in such bodies as these, 
who do not exercise some influence, there are un- 
doubtedly those, to whom it is given to exercise 
much. O ! that the influence so given was exer- 
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cised more commonly for good. O ! that it were 
not too often the case that offences come from 
those, who are most able to give them their perni- 
cious effect. 

Whatever gives weight to example in the world 
at large, acts also in this miniature world of ours. 
Rank, fashion, wealth, talents, knowledge, all con- 
stitute an increased power for evil or for good. 
They may all be made, as they are intended to be, 
instruments of God's glory : they may all be made, 
^s alas ! they too often prove, the causes of added 
condemnation to their possessors, the means of 
extended evil to those around. 

But the cold maxims and feelings of worldly 
poUcy are not so established in our society, but 
that personal character exercises a far larger share 
of influence here, compared with external circum- 
stances, than for the most part belongs to it in the 
world. As so far, well. But imfortunately the 
personal qualities, which are most calculated to ac- 
quire influence over a large part of the young, are 
not always found in those, by whom such influence 
would be most exerted for good. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see much of what is most amiable in 
natural character, and many of the qualities which 
are most attractive in youth, united with disposi- 
tions and habits under little religious or even moral 
restraint, and gilding with a false lustre the most 
unworthy conduct. 
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A frank and open carriage^ a manly spirit^ an 
easy temper, a generous disposition, a lively ima- 
gination and joyousness of feeling, are tery engag- 
ing social qualities ; are qualities indeed in them- 
selves necessarily and justly attractive : peculiarly 
graceful and amiable in youth. They are qualities, 
which, with the young especially, win confidence 
and conciliate the affections : as indeed it is fitting 
they should : nor, when chastened and purified by 
Christian feeling, and regulated by Christian prin- 
ciples, can any more excellent combination be 
found. Far be from all, and especially from the 
young, the foolishness of an affected solemnity, 
formality, and gloom. 

But when these same amiable social qualities 
coexist, as they too frequently may do, with licen- 
tious principles and profligate habits, they then 
form a character, the very best features of which 
become a curse, and which seems to be gifted with 
excellent qualities, only that we may see how even 
what is best in human nature, if untouched by 
divine grace, may become the instrument of ill; 
and the very virtues of the natural man prove but 
the more effectual means of propagating the cor- 
ruption, to which his fallen nature is prone. 

These are they, by whom offences do, alas ! but 
too frequently and effectually come. And still 
these are they, of whom we hear it not unfre- 
quently said, that their faults do no harm to any 
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but themselves, and that they are no one's enemies 
but their own. Are they not indeed the worst 
enemies of their dearest friends ? Are they not 
the most dangerous foes of those whom they most 
cherish, and by whom they are most cherished in 
return ? Are not their vices and their evil example 
bringing misery and death upon numbers who 
might otherwise have walked in innocence and 
peace ? And will they not at the last day have to 
answer, not only for their own transgressions, but 
for those of all whom their evil example may have 
caused to fall, and whose blood will be upon their 
heads ? 

And how awful a consideration to such a one it 
is — indeed to all — ^that should they hereafter be 
awakened to a sense of better things : should they 
be brought to a knowledge of the saving truth as it 
is in Christ, and by sincere repentance obtain the 
pardon of the Almighty for their sins, it may be, 
nay it most surely will be, altogether out of their 
power to bring back with them those, who have 
been led astray by their example; and to remove 
in the day of their repentance those offences, which 
in the day of their transgression they so heedlessly 
caused. 

I can conceive no subject of remorse more pain- 
ful — nothing that would sooner tend to plunge into 
despair a person awakened to a sense of the sinful- 
ness of his former life, than the reflection, that it is 
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utterly out of his power to repair the evil he has 
done to the consciences of others, and to turn them 
from that way of destruction into which they were 
led by him. 

Mysterious are the ways of Providence! the 
tempter comes back by repentance to the path of 
life: is awakened to a sense of God's mercy in 
Christ: by faith in Him is made a sharer of his 
promises : is renewed by his Spirit unto holiness ; 
and made an inheritor of his eternal kingdom. 
The victim of his temptation, once comparatively 
innocent, goes on in unrepented sin : proceeds un- 
checked in the course of wickedness : becomes day 
by day more and more the slave of Satan; and 
sinks finally into the pit of hell. O! what a 
thought to harrow up in the soul of one newly 
awakened to a sense of his sinful state. How, 
when he raises his longing eyes to Heaven, must 
the sight of those who through his agency are 
hurrying on the descent to hell drag his soul down 
with them : and how hard must it be for him to 
entertain hopes of that mercy for himself, which he 
can see no prospect that they can share. 

Mysterious indeed are the ways of Providence ! 
But let us, my brethren, use these speculations for 
that end only, for which it is fitting to entertain 
them ; as a warning, viz., against exposing ourselves 
to this bitter pang, and embarrassing our entrance 
into the path of life with the accumulated obstacles. 
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which must cumber their way, who have led others 
mto sin. 

Let us ever remember, that we are not isolated 
beings, but exercise, whether we will or not, an in- 
fluence for good or ill upon all around us. 

Let us ever remember, that whatever is injurious 
to our own salvation, is injurious to that of others : 
and that whatever tends to keep us from God, is 
an offence, which directly or indirectly keeps others 
from God also. If beyond this he has gifted us 
with any qualities of means of influence more than 
belong to our fellows around us, let us be doubly 
careful to consecrate his gifts to his service ; and 
not basely and ungratefully to turn against Himself 
the blessings He has bestowed. 

Thus shall we fill our part in the social system 
in which God has placed us, to the glory of our 
Maker, and the good of our fellow men. Thus 
shall we be living members of Christ's body, re- 
newed by his Spirit unto holiness of life. Thus 
shall we be received at the last day into that 
blessed company, among whom is no offence: 
while they, by whom on earth offences have come, 
shall experience the fiill completion of the Saviour's 
denunciation of woe. 



SERMON XII. 



CHRIST NOT TO BE LEFT ON ACCOUNT 

OF DIFFICULTIES. 

John vi. 67—69. 

THEN SAID JESUS UNTO THE TWELVE, WILL YE ALSO GO AWAY ? 
THEN SIMON PETER ANSWERED HIM, LORD TO WHOM SHALL WE 
GO? THOU HAST THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. AND WE 
BELIEVE AND ARE SURE THAT THOU ART THAT CHRIST, THE 
SON OF THE LIVING GOD. 

This question of our Lord, and answer of St. Peter, 
occur at the close of that very remarkable chapter 
of St. John's Gospel, which opens with the account 
of the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, 
and is principally occupied with the conversation 
on the same subject, which arose on the following 
day between our Saviour and some of the multi^ 
tude, who had followed him to Capernaum. In 
the course of this conversation and in its results, is 
plainly shown the truth of that declaration, with 
which our Lord commenced it, viz., that they who 
thus followed him did so, not because they saw the 
miracles, but because they did eat of the loaves and 
were filled. It was doubtless the miracle that 
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brought them. It was doubtless, in one sense, 
because they saw the miracle that they came. 
But what they saw in the miracle was not an evi- 
dence to which they would submit their judgments 
and their wills, but a power which might supply 
their bodily wants. They saw in Christ not Christ 
himself, a heavenly teacher whose words they were 
to receive, whatever they might be, and whose 
commands they were to obey ; but Christ, a rich 
provider whose hands distributed plenty; who 
might in other ways more abundantly gratify their 
desires ; and whose miraculous power might thus 
be made subservient to their imhallowed wills. 

It was no part of the plan of our Lord to attach 
to himself such followers as these. He did not 
desire the attendance of the selfish and the sensual. 
He did not wish to enrol under his banner those 
who through his service sought in truth not Him, 
but his : or to lay the foundation of his kingdom in 
worldly feelings, and the passions of men. When, 
therefore, these eager followers came around him, 
he addressed them in a style calculated not to stimu- 
late, but to try and prove their hearts. He plainly 
announced his conviction of their hoUowness ; and 
then proceeded to state some very unaccept- 
able truths, which could only be received by thos6 
who from a sincere conviction in his divine autho- 
rity, would be ready to believe and obey his words, 
not only when they were in accordance with their 
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understandings and feelings, but when they were 
most opposed to them. This was a test the per- 
sons in question were little fitted to abide : for 
there was no submission of the will in this their 
passionate fancy, and forward zeal. When they 
saw that Jesus was not inchned to use his miracu- 
lous power to gratify their greedy lusts : when he 
put before them declarations they did not easily 
understand, and truths they did not readily receive ; 
not only did the mixed multitude melt away from 
him ; but many even of those, who had before con- 
stituted themselves his more especial disciples, 
'' went back, and walked no more with him," It 
was then that he put to the faithfiil twelve the 
question in my text, " Will ye also go away V It 
was then that Peter made answer in their name 
and his own, '' Lord ! to whom shall we go ? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living GodJ* 

The conduct of all the parties concerned on this 
occasion : that of oiu" Lord himself : that of the 
multitudes who were offended because of his word ; 
and that of the disciples whose fidehty was proof 
against the temptation, would afford ample subject 
for reflection and instructive comment: but it is 
to the latter of these only that I propose to direct 
your attention, and to consider how far this decla- 
ration of St. Peter involves any principle of general 
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application which we may make profitable to our- 
selves. 

And in order to this, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon the precise meaning of our Lord in the lan- 
guage which thus offended the bulk of his followers. 
Suffice it to remark, that it presented great difficul- 
ties to the understandings of those who heard it, 
and that it does not appear to have been more 
plainly comprehended by the Apostles, than by the 
rest. That our Lord was the living bread, which 
come down from heaven, that whoever would eat 
of this bread should not die, that his flesh and 
blood were meat indeed, and drink indeed, whoever 
partook of which should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life, seemed to many of his disciples stater 
ments so opposed to their reason, that the sense of 
this prevailed over the conviction caused by the 
isight of his miracles; and in consequence they 
went back, and walked with Him no more. 

Now there is not a word in the account to lead 
us to suppose that the Apostles generally, or Peter 
himself who replied in their name, understood 
these expressions of our Lord any more than they 
who were most offended by them. They probably 
were just as diflScult to him as to them. He would 
perhaps have joined in declaring, ^^This is a hard say- 
ing :" though he would not have joined in saying, 
'' Who can bear it ?" Though he felt the diflScul- 
ties, he would not allow them to shake his faith. 

u 
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His zealous temperament would not be startled at 
mysteries: nor would his firm reliance on the 
power and wisdom of his divine Lord give way, 
because that wisdom propounded truths which his 
weak faculties could not embrace ; and that power 
professed to accomplish what he knew not the 
means of bringing to pass. 

The difierence, then, here put forth between the 
disciples who went, and those who remained, is not 
in the understanding, but in the feelings, and the 
will. The multitude, who had followed with greedy 
hopes, drew back when it was clear that no such 
expectations would be gratified. The disciples, 
who with vague and unsettled notions, or mere 
conviction of the head had attached themselves to 
dur Lord, left him when mysterious truths were 
proposed, and their understandings could no longer 
carry them forward: but the Apostles, who had 
built up steadfast faith in earnest love, when the 
trial came, were found not unwilling to bow their 
pride to the will, and their understandings to the 
wisdom of their Lord. *' LordT ''said they, "to 
whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
lifer 

The enquiry expressed in the question of our 
Lord is, whether his disciples — they who were his 
disciples indeed — ^would leave him on account of 
difiiculties in which he required them to acquiesce. 
The answer of St. Peter declares that they would 
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not do so; and adds also the reasons why this 
should be the case. And as the difficulties pro- 
posed by Christ, be they what they may, belong to 
us as well as to the Apostles to whom they were 
first addressed ; so to us too may it not be unim- 
portant to bear in mind the answer of St. Peter, 
and to comprehend the principles it implies. 

Let us observe, then, that in the first place he 
declares, that if on such grounds he was to leave 
his Lord, he should not know whither to betake 
himself; and secondly, expresses his stronger rea- 
son for remaining, viz., his firm reliance in the 
hope of immortality held out in the Gospel, and 
his confidence in the divine character of Jesus as 
the Son of the living God. Thus these words con- 
vey a lesson well worthy of being borne in mind 
by all who ever feel themselves staggered by par- 
ticular objections raised to the faith of Christ. 
And, in considering the subject with reference to 
this point, it naturally divides itself into two dis- 
tinct parts, to each of which respectively a separate 
portion of the text more peculiarly belongs. 

First. If we are to shrink away from revealed 
truths on account of difficulties, it must of course 
be in order to go where the same difficulties will 
not be found. Let us then before we set out on 
this journey consider in what direction, and how 
£ar the object we have in view will carry us. '* To 
whom shall we go F" 

u2 
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Secondly, We must bear in mind not only what 
we go to, but what we leave. In trying to get 
away from diflSculties, we may succeed in getting 
away from blessings. *' Thou hast the words of eter- 
nal lifer 

Now with regard to the first of these points, we 
shall find, on reflection, that it is not so easy to 
escape from religious perplexity as we may have 
imagined. It is indeed true that difficulties com- 
monly present themselves in connection with some 
practical circumstances, and embodied, as it were, 
in a tangible form : and thus we are easily led to 
think that the difiiculty lies in that, which is in fact 
the mere outward expression of it, and that by get- 
ting away from it in this aspect, we get rid of it 
altogether. But on the contrary, it will prove that 
the position in which it is presented to our view, 
is but one out of many in which it may be seen : 
that did we shift our place, we should have it before 
us still ; since its apparent situation, Uke that of the 
rainbow, is not decided by any local qualities of its 
own, but by our point of vision. Thousands may be 
looking upon it from different localities, and it is 
presenting itself in an ever-varying relation to 
each. Advance upon it ; it recedes before you : 
retire from it; and as far as the sunshine and the 
shower extend, it will follow your steps. 

Atid thus it is that many persons looking at hard 
questions through the medium of revelation, con- 
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ceive that the difficulties are in it, when, in fact, 
they lie beyond it ; and thus bind upon Christianity 
burdens not peculiarly its own ; and are perhaps 
shaken in their specific faith as Christians, by ob- 
jections which a more sound consideration would 
have shown them to be altogether out of place : 
by objections inherent in the very mental powers 
of man as a reasoning being, or intimately blende^ 
with every part of that condition he fills on earth* 
Of this kind, in the first place, is all that class of 
difficulties which belong to the question of the 
foreknowledge or decrees of God, and the free will 
of man : questions of which it is in vain to deny 
the intricacy and obscurity; and which, perhaps, 
the person who hast considered them most, most 
fully feels. They are, too, presented to us in con- 
nection with the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
and as embodied in the language of revelation; 
and hence men are led to imagine that they spring 
out of revelation, and may be left together with it. 
But miserably would they be deceived in this. To 
whom would they go, where such questionings as 
these would not follow them ? Where would they 
find any refiige from difficulties which have exer-- 
cised the powers, and perplexed the thoughts of 
men in every period of history, and under every 
form of religious belief? difficulties, which it is as 
false to assert that revelation has created, as it is 
idle to imagine that it has done them away ? These 
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metaphysical speculations find^ as such, neither 
solution in the Gospel, nor exaggeration. They 
will ever baffle the intellect, and confound the high 
thoughts (well is it if they do no worse) of him 
who will thus strive to grapple with them. If we 
must needs extricate ourselves from these mys- 
teries, the Atheist is the master to whom we must 
go. But let us, my brethren, rather be content to 
abide under them, and '^ casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience, of Christ V' 
endeavour to attain to that practical solution of 
them, which must spring rather from a heart puri- 
fied unto holiness, and practised in meek submis- 
sion to the will and wisdom of God, than fi'om a 
head skilled in subtle disquisitions, and exercised in 
the pursuit of speculative truth. Happy the man, 
whose moral feelings find rest and strength in the 
truths, which his intellectual faculties would in vain 
attempt to explore ! Who feels the power of God 
to be the best support of his own weakness, and 
gladly recognises the Holy Spirit working in him 
through his will, not against his will ; by his free 
agency, not so that that agency should be no 
longer free ! He who has arrived at this moral, 
spiritual, and divinely-taught knowledge of heaven- 

» 2 Cor. X. 5. 
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ly things^ by godly consideration sees in each only 
its effect as a practical motive^ and is not disturbed 
by thinking into what discussions it might lead. 
He rests thankfully in the one^ drawing from it 
sweet and pleasant consolation. He is content not 
to pry curiously into the other. 

But it may perhaps be said^ that, though this 
especial class of difficulties does not arise from 
revelation, the same observation will not apply to 
others ; and that it is more from a consideration of 
the objections peculiarly attaching to revelation 
that men fall into scepticism, than from any such 
questions which may be considered rather as metar 
physical than religious. Let us then take one or 
two of those embarrassing questions which seem to 
belong more exclusively to revelation, and see how 
far it is easy to get away from them, and where we 
must go in order to do so. 

As for instance — there are few objections to 
Christianity which have been more frequently put 
forward, or are capable of being more speciously 
urged, than that which arises out of the lateness 
and imperfection of its promulgation to mankind. 
It is asked triumphantly. Is it conceivable that if 
the Gospel be indeed the only way of salvation : if 
indeed it be true that *' there is no other name 
under heaven whereby we must be saved, but 
only the name of our Lord Jesus Christ :" is it con- 
ceivable that a good and merciful God would have 
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allowed so many ages to elapse without making 
this way known ? that for four thousand years, the 
countless millions of the human race should have 
been left devoid of this saving truth, and allowed 
to perish in the darkness of unenlightened na- 
ture, and the pollutions of corrupt superstition ? 
Again ; can it be believed, if indeed the faith of 
Christ be the faith, which comes from God, and 
which his Providence is watching and working to 
extend, that in eighteen hundred years so little 
progress should have been made towards its gene- 
ral reception : and that even over wide realmi^ 
where the name of Jesus was once adored, and 
the light of redeeming love had shone, idolatry 
and false superstitions, the darkness of the shadow 
of death should have been allowed again to pre- 
vail? 

Such questions do indeed seem at first sight 
quite peculiar to Christianity. It strikes us that by 
an abandonment of Christianity we should get rid 
of them ; and they are accordingly exultingly put 
forward by the infidel with this view. 

Now one mode of replying to such an enquiry, 
not unfrequently adopted, has been by showing, or 
endeavouring to show, a peculiar fitness for the 
manifestation of the Son of God in the flesh in the 
time at which he appeared. And in order thus to 
establish that the period, which the Scripture calls 
" the fulness of time," approves itself to our reason 
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and judgment as such ; various circumstances are 
pointed out in the previous history of the world, 
and in its condition at that time, which are thought 
both to account for the long delay in the advent of 
our Lord, and to mark out the precise era at which 
it took place, as combining events providentially- 
designed to promote the purpose, for which the 
Son of God was thus manifest in the flesh. How 
far this line of reasoning is successful, it is not my 
present purpose to enquire. Perhaps, as is the 
case with many other points of evidence, there is 
that in it, which may strengthen and assist the 
believer's mind, while to him, who is not already 
convinced of the truth, it may appear to have but 
little force. Let us however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, give up the notion of being able to point out 
a natural fitness in the time at which Christ ap- 
peared on earth, and admit that the objection 
above stated exists in its full force. We shall then 
firankly allow, that " it is not for us to know the 
seasons which the Father has put in his own 
power V' and that we have no other answer to 
any objection arising from this than that it has so 
pleased God for reasons, which, though doubtless 
wise and good, are not apparent to us. 

But what if this be the case ? Where must we 
go to get away from this supposed difficulty in the 

' Acts iii. 7. 
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way of the acceptance of the Christian revelation 1 
What is the principle involved in the objection ? 
Let us look at it stript of the circumstances with 
which it is connected. Is it not this ? That it is 
contrary to the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
the principles of his government to give to men at 
one period of the world advantages not possessed 
by those of another period; or to some men at 
the same period privileges not enjoyed by others 1 
Now granting that there is a difficulty in this; 
granting that it is of ever so great amount ; where 
shall we go where the same cause of perplexity 
will not meet us ? Lapng aside all consideration 
of revelation, have the circumstances of the same 
nation at different times, or of different nations at 
the same time been equally advantageous in other 
respects ? Is the condition of all the people, who 
are now unacquainted with revelation equally 
favourable for the cultivation of the moral virtues 1 
In countries which are blessed with the knowledge 
of the Gospel, do all individuals enjoy equal oppor- 
tunities of becoming familiar with its truths, or of 
so receiving them as to bring forth their fruits? 
Is there no inequality in the natural capacities of 
men ? Are there no differences of disposition ? 
No varieties of temperaraent of body or of mind ? 
No hereditary diseases ? no inherited incapacities? 
No outward circumstances which seem to bind 
men from their very birth in fetters strong as fate? 
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Can the eye of reason penetrate the mysterious 
gulf through which the finger of the Almighty is 
guiding his creatures in this our Christian land 
even at this present day ? Can we reconcile to 
our notions of the impartial goodness of God the 
disparity between the state of the child of infamy 
bom in the midst of the pollutions of the worst 
haunts of one of our great towns^ and trained from 
infancy in every vice, and that of the offspring of 
pious parents carefully bred up in the fear and love 
of God, and secluded from all contagion of sin ? 
And if in all the many cases of this kind that can 
be proposed we must admit that both different 
countries, and different individuals in the same 
country are gifted with a very unequal measure 
not only of outward blessings, but also of moral 
and spiritual advantages, what right have we to be 
surprised, that one more instance should be added 
to the list by the fact of some ages of the world or 
some parts of the globe having been chosen of 
God to enjoy the means of the knowledge of his 
truth, while other times and other countries have 
been debarred from these blessings 7 And when 
thus regarded, will not this vaunted obstacle to 
the reception of Christianity assume the character 
merely of a part of a great system going on all 
aroimd us ; a system, which indeed baffles our 
reasoning powers, but which we do not therefore 
doubt to be directed by the counsels of perfect 
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wisdom, and guided by. the hand of Almighty 
power? And if this be so, we should consider 
that any objections arising out of this system, 
instead of being peculiar to Christianity, do in fact 
lie equally against the whole moral government of 
God. If then we must needs get away from them 
we can only do so by denying the existence of a 
Providence at all. If, in spite of such difficulties, 
we are constrained to admit a Providence, we must 
not let them come in to disturb us in admitting a 
Saviour. 

When the disciples asked our Lord with respect 
to the man who was blind from his birth saying, 
'^ Master y who did sin, this man or his parents^ that 
he was born blind?'' the feeling which suggested 
this enquiry, was doubtless precisely such an ob- 
jection against the providence of God, as we have 
been considering against his revelation. Our 
Lord did not reply to their question by removing 
the stumbling-block. He answered, ^^ Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him '.'' 
Were a similar doubt suggested to one labouring 
under a like infirmity. Were he asked, *' Why has 
God made you blind, or deaf, and dumb, while all 
around you see, and hear, and speak V the answer, 
which the meekness of wisdom, and the spirit of 

^ Johnix. 2. 
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Gospel humility would supply, would be, " Even so; 
Father, for so it hath seemed good in thy sight ^" 
Well is it with them who are able thus to reply to 
many a question of difficulty; and thus to put 
away from them many a suggestion of doubt. 
Well is it with us, if we can thus bow down our 
faculties to the will of the High and Holy One who 
inhabiteth eternity ; and, when we stumble at ob- 
stacles we cannot remove, say with simple faith 
'' Even so. Father, for so it hath seemed good in 
thy sight. 

It were easy to extend the same hne of argument 
to any length, and to point out the manner in 
which many objections commonly advanced both 
against Christianity as a whole, and against many of 
its leading doctrines in detail, do in reality iixvolve 
principles, which carry with them their own confiir 
tation ; and how it may fairly be demanded from 
their authors either to apply them to cases, to 
which they equally belong, or to admit their want 
of force in those instances, in which they attempt 
to urge them. Thus many an objection is answered 
by its very force and extent; and when we see 
where we must go if we entertain it all, we shall 
learn the wisdom of remaining unmoved by it. 

But while we use, and rightly use, this mode of 
argument in order to refute especial objections 

♦ Matt. xi. 26. 
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urged against revealed troth ; we most take care 
not to suffer religion to be always in this manner 
put upon the defensive^ nor to accustom ourselves 
too much to look at it through those difficulties, 
of which^ though they are not peculiar to revelar 
tion^ we do not profess to be able to give any solu- 
tion. There is no trifling danger in such a habit 
of mind ; and especially to men naturally of a re- 
flecting and speculative turn : inasmuch as the 
intricacies of thought into which such men run^ do 
not relate chiefly to the comparatively little points, 
with which the bulk of msmkind occupy them- 
selves, but to those which concern the very foua- 
dation of all religion. It is well indeed to know 
what objections to revelation reaUy are : but a 
clear view of the difficulties of all subjects, if not 
connected with other qualities, may lead rather to 
a general sceptici^n than to a sound belief. It 
tends at all events to a poor, and cold, and feeble 
state of mind ; not raised and animated by high 
and trusting hope ; stirred to action by generous 
feeUng ; strengthened by confidence ; or warmed 
by love. To appreciate the force of "Lord to 
whom shall we goT implies by itself merely a 
negative state: a sense that the difficulties else- 
where are as great as those now before us; and 
that therefore we shall gain no advantage by 
changing our position, though possibly we are not 
deriving any great enjoyment from retaining it 
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But be it ours rather to be sensible not merely of 
the uselessness of going ; but also of the comfort 
of remaining where we are : not merely thus to 
have a cold and passive conviction of the folly of 
quitting Christ ; but to feel too the positive reason 
for clinging to Him in a sense of the hopes He 
alone can give : not only to be aware that there 
are perplexities elsewhere ; but to know too that 
there are blessings here : to be ready to say not 
only *^ Lord! to whom shall we go 9" but also 
*' Thou hast the words of eternal life.'* 

It is here that the firm faith of Peter shows itself 
in his reply. He trusted in his Lord ; for he felt 
that the tidings of salvation were declared through 
Him, when but for Him he would have had no 
prospect but that of death. He surely believed 
that this way of life was indeed opened, because 
he believed and was sure that Jesus, who opened 
it was the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

How St Peter and his brethren had arrived at 
this faith and trust : on what this confidence was 
founded, and how built up we are not specifically 
told in this passage. That indeed in this, as in all 
truth, the inspiring energy of the Spirit of truth 
is to be thankfully recognised, is plainly intimated 
by our Lord on this occasion, as in another it was 
more expressly declared in the case of the same ' 
Apostle. One of the hardest of those very sayings 
at which the disciples went back, and walked with 
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him no more was the assertion that ''no man 
could come unto Christ unless it were given him 
of the Father." And this saying doubtless leads us 
to view the firm faith manifested in these words 
of St. Peter as the gracious gift of a merciful God ; 
in the same way as when in answer to another 
question of his Lord he made the famous declara- 
tion '' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God," Jesus said, ** Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
Jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in Heaven ^." 

We must then in this, as in all other wholesome 
impressions on the heart of man, acknowledge the 
merciful operation of the Holy Spirit of God, and 
desire and pray that this blessed work of the 
divine Author of truth may be more effectually 
shown forth in us. But the Holy Spirit in his 
operations on the hearts of men works ordinarily 
in no unsettled or uncertain course, but in that 
which our Lord himself declared when he pro- 
mised the gift, and foretold its blessed effects. He 
then announced that, when the Comforter should 
come He should convince the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment ; and, agreeably to 
this promise, it is through this course that he 
builds up in the hearts of his chosen that reliance 
on the merciful promises of God, which alone can 

• * Matt. xvi. 17. 
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lead us to exclaim with St. Peter, '' Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we know and believe 
that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God." 

In order to a practical belief in Christ as a 
Saviour, th^ first step is to feel the want of a 
Saviour by being convinced of sin : by being con- 
vinced of sin in all those different respects, which 
go to make up that deep impression and sense of 
sinfulness, which is essential towards conversion 
from it: by being convinced of the fact of sin: 
convinced of the guilt of sin : convinced of the 
hatred of God for sin : and of the punishment 
which awaits sin. 

If this conviction of sin be indeed wrought in 
us : if first we feel as a fact that not only the 
world generally, but ourselves individually are very 
far gone astray from the pure and perfect law of 
God : that the secret springs and sources of action 
are corrupt within us, and from them the bitter 
waters of impure practice have flowed : that of 
our own strength we are unable to turn to righte- 
ousness, and to do works pleasing and acceptable 
to God : unable to purify our own hearts, and to 
get rid of the lurking corruption, which taints all 
our imaginations, and pollutes even that, which we 
would should be pure : if we are assured that this 
alienation of the heart from God, and disobedience 
to his commands is a guilt which he detests, and 

X 
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will surely punish : then being thus brought under 
the sad and sorrowful conviction of sin — ^made to 
know the way of humiliation, and the need of a 
better obedience than that of man, made to know 
the necessity for a strength greater than our own 
working within ourselves in order to good ; then 
we shall be ready to be led on by the Spirit, and 
to be convinced of righteousness. And this con- 
viction of righteousness will consist in the faithful 
trust, that Jesus Christ, the Son of God came to 
offer a new way of righteousness to those, who 
could have no righteousness of their own : that he 
came that sinners might be justified by the shed- 
ding of His blood, and sanctified unto obedience 
by the working of his Spirit : that in his life the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled by the 
perfect obedience of the Lamb of God : that in his 
death his righteousness might be made available 
for our justification ; and in his resurrection and 
ascension the triumph of righteousness over sin 
might be established and complete : that thus men, 
unrighteous in themselves, viewed as righteous by 
pardoning love, might be made righteous by in- 
dwelling grace. 

Then too shall we be convinced of judgment 
by the condemnation of sin in omrselves, and by 
the rending of the bonds, in which the Prince of 
this world held us enchained. We shall experience 
in the breaking of the power of Satan in our own 
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hearts a glad earnest of the effectual judgment 
hereafter to be exercised by our Lord and Saviour, 
when all his enemies shall be subdued unto Him, 
and his chosen, his faithful, the blessed of his 
Father, shall enter into the kingdom prepared for 
them from the beginning of the world. 

This is the course, which, though varying" in 
manner, in form, and degree, must in effect be 
trod by all, who come by experience and faith to 
the knowledge that our Lord Jesus Christ, and He 
alone, has the words of eternal life. The convic- 
tion of sin will be more or less clear, perhaps — - 
more or less painful certainly — in proportion as we 
have allowed the dominion of sin over us to be- 
come strong and to endure : but in every case the 
knowledge of ourselves as guilty creatures, incap- 
able of attaining unto salvation by our own strength, 
is the foundation, on which faithful trust in the 
Redeemer, and thankful reliance on his mercies 
and his love must be built up in our hearts : and it 
is then only, when we have attained thereunto, that 
we shall be able in earnest sincerity to say with 
Peter, *' Thou hast the words of eternal life ; and 
we believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." 

It is then no indifferent question to any one, 
who would attain unto the hopeful peace, which 
belongs to the assurance of Christian faith : it is 
no indifferent question for him to have resolved, 

x2 
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whether the sincere conviction of sin has been 
wrought in him by the power of the grace of God. 
And if this be not the case, it is his part to endea- 
vour by meditation and prayer ; by reflections on 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the greatness 
of redeeming love ; by the use of the means of 
grace, and by earnest endeavours to avoid every 
overt act of transgression, to establish within him- 
self that practical sense of the guilt and condemna- 
tion attaching to the transgression of the law of 
God, which is the first step towards the pardon of 
past sinfulness, and freedom for the future from its 
enthralling power. 

Doubtless this sense of sin is painful in itself. 
Doubtless, like any other curative process, it is 
uncongenial to the flesh. It is more pleasing and 
soothing to spread salves and ointments upon the 
sore, and so to work a specious, but unsound cure, 
than to probe and cauterize the wound, necessary 
as this may be in order that it may be truly healed. 
And so is it, that the false and flattering imagina- 
tions of the deceitful heart are ever prone to whis- 
per " peace, and there is no peace ;" and the un- 
skilful physician is content to skin over the sore 
of the diseased conscience, where the quick, and 
powerful, and sharp word of God would pierce 
deep, and lay open to the bottom the ulcerated 
wound. 

And this must be done that the cure may indeed 
be wrought. 
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Let not, therefore, the sinful soul shrink from 
the searching touch, though the wound smart under 
it. Let it not stifle, or dissipate, or check that 
painful consciousness of sin, which proceeds from 
the good working of the Holy Spirit. Rather let 
him, who feels it, cherish it, and encourage it : yea, 
^,nd rejoice therein. Pain and sorrow though it 
be, it is a godly sorrow, and '^ worketh repentance 
unto salvation not to be repented of ^." Happy are 
they, who are made sensible of it. Yea, happier 
are they, even when most sad, than they ever were 
in the thoughtless frivolity of worldly pleasure, or 
the hard callousness of unrepented guilt. Godly 
sorrow, sorrow though it be, is ever blended, even 
at its outset, with hope, that heavenly consolation, 
in which at last it is to be absorbed. And they 
who feel it, though they begin their course in dark- 
ness, shall close it in light ; and though they sow 
in tears, shall reap iYi joy.. 

They will be made to feel more and more the 
blessedness of salvation by the redeeming love of 
God, and be taught more and more to rejoice in 
the hope through Christ set before them. They 
will in the sense of the positive comforts of a lively 
faith despise the dark suggestions of doubt, and 
triumph over the subtle insinuations of the enemy 
of their souls. They will be too well assured 

» 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
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of the treasure of consolation which their Lord 
offers to leave his service because all the hidden 
secrets of his wisdom be not revealed to them. 
They will know that should they leave their Lord^ 
neither Sin, nor Satan, nor the World have aught 
to bestow on them to make amends. They will 
know that here, and here only, they have in Christ 
the blessed hope of immortality. They will there- 
fore be enabled to adopt, in the full assurance of 
feith, the question, and declaration of St. Peter to 
his Master, and to say, *^ Lord to whom shall we 
go 9 Thou hast the words of eternal life ; and zg>e 
believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God."* 



NOTES. 



NOTE A. p. 126. 

In addition to the quotations from Luther in the 
note at p. 126, the following passage in his ac* 
count of the disputation at Leipsic with Eckius, 
should have been mentioned. "Quod autem Ja- 
cobi Apostoli epistola inducitur : Fides sine operibus 
mortua est. Primum stylus epistolae ilUus longe 
est infra Apostolicam majestatem, nee cum PauUno 
uUo modo comparandus." [Res. sup. Lips. Disp* 
Conclus. vii.] We must remember, however, that 
this was one of Luther's very early works, written 
immediately after the heat of this, the first public 
disputation in the course of the Reformation. 



NOTE B. p. 208. 



In setting forth the manifold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit in this passage, it is not intended to give a 
full and specific enumeration of the operations of 
Him, from whom '' all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels, and all just works do proceed f but merely 
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to mention such as are distinctly implied in the 
passages of scripture referred to. We find in old 
writers a sevenfold division of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and this appears to be sanctioned 
by our Church in the hymn of invocation to the 
Spirit in the services for the Ordering of Priests, 
and the Consecration of Bishops. This division 
is considered to be founded upon Isaiah xi. 2, 
supported by Zech. iii. 9, and the different pas- 
sages in the Apocalypse, in which the seven Spirits 
of God and the seven Angels are spoken of, as 
Rev. i. 4 ; iv. 5; v. 6. It is true that our ver- 
sion of Is. xi. 2, makes mention only of six gifts 
of the Spirit, " the Spirit of Wisdom and Un- 
derstanding, the Spirit of Counsel and Might, the 
Spirit of Knowledge and of the Fear of the Lordr 
But though our translators have thus rendered 
the passage, and in the judgment of the best 
Hebrew scholars, have been undoubtedly correct 
in doing so, still the notion of seven gifts being 
here expressed or implied, seems to have been 
very generally entertained, and to have been made 
out in a different manner in different quarters. 
Thus in the Septuagint 'Hhe Fear of the Lord" 
at the close of the second verse is translated by 
Evaefielasy and then, though by a very awkward 
construction, the sense is continued into the next 
verse, so as to make '' the Fear of the Lord" in 
it, there translated by <^o/3oi> OcSu, a seventh gift. 



